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It is always pleasant to see the commercial success of a useful 
invention. It is a reminder of the law of compensation. The 
early struggles of the inventor arc balanced by the affluence which 
crowns his later years. He has done much to lighten the burdens 
of the world. And the world is paying him for the service. Such 
an instance also affords proof that the laurels so fairly won are 
not, by some skillful perversion, laid on the brow of another by the 
admiring multitude. 

A strong public sentiment should unite with the laws of the 
land to give honor and compensation to whom they are due, rather 
than to the imitator and the idea thief who win by trickery and 
simulation the applause that rightly belongs to another. 

The world is full of examples of the real thing on the one hand 
and the imitation on the other. 

The original inventor conceives the idea and works out the 
problems which for years baffle his efforts to make it practical, 
convinces the world of its need for his product, and after untold 
sacrifices finally moulds his idea into a commercial reality. 

Then comes the imitator to reap where another has sown. 

The law may not reach the defrauded inventor's case; but public 
sentiment should make infringement impossible and unprofitable 
if undertaken, thus encouraging invention and discovery by practical 
assurance of substantial support. 

The name of Benson Bidwell stands among the most conspicuous 
inventors of our time. His name will ever be associated with the 
martyrs who have sacrificed both health and effort for the advance- 
ment of mechanical science and the welfare of the race. No man 
of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries has contributed more 
generously to the general good or been of greater value to his 
country than he. As the inventor of the principles, elementary 
and complete, of the electric street railway system as it is today, 
he will ever be recognized as one of the great inventors of the 
world. 

But while Benson Bid well's achievements stand forth with ex- 
ceeding prominence, he, like the majority of other inventors, 
through all the ages, was defrauded, for a time, at least, of the 
financial rewards he had so dearly earned. Others are reaping the 
benefits and enjoying the fruits of his labor; and, were it not for 
greed and injustice, there would have been no occasion for the 
litigation throughout America to restore to him and his heirs 
that which justly belonged to them. 

Bidwell proved in a way that admits of no question that to him 
belonged the honor of having made the electric street railway 
system as we know it today — a practical, working success. His 
claim was true that he not only built and exhibited the first 
electric car in the history of the world, embodying the elements 
of a successful and practical street railway system, but that he 
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applied for his patents thereon before the fundamental idea had ever 
practically suggested itself to others. •■ 

Furthermore, there has not been a single improvement in the 
principles of operating electric railways since the exhibition of 
the apparatus used by him on his first cars at the Philadelphia 
Electrical Exposition in 1884 and at the Boston Electrical Ex- 
position in 1884 and 1885. 

The Electrical World of July 20, 1907, stated that the 
trolley cars of the United States in 1906 earned three hundred and 
sixty million dollars ($360,000,000), in round numbers. The 
Street Railway Journal made a classification of earnings 
in five large classes, including 481 systems, and embracing practically 
every earner of any capacity, although, all told, there are not 
far short of one thousand of such roads or systems in the United 
States. It appears that 63 systems reported earnings of 
$275,245,206, and that the whole 481 reported $358,043,073. 

We learned from reliable statistics that over four billion pas- 
sengers rode on the trolley cars during the year. And all that 
mighty host enjoyed rapid transit at a cost of only one and a 
half cents a mile, on the average, while the cost of steam railway 
travel was about three cents a mile. Steam rail\vay travel and 
freight traffic fell off by one half in some localities because of 
trolley competition. 

We have learned from observation that, no matter how tired 
or weary persons are when going aboard the trolley car, especially 
in the summer months, the pleasure arising from the speed and 
rapid change of scene soon makes them happy and smiling. 

pvery human being has time to sell. That time may be repre- 
sented by muscle or by brain effort. Yet that is all any human 
being has of value. Therefore, if he can save a fraction of that 
time every day by a quick means of transportation between his 
home and the place where he sells his time, the total sum of tirrLe 
saved in a year will prove of considerable value. 

If it will require sixty minutes to carry him five miles by hor^« 
car, and the trolley car will carry him the same distance in thir'fc:^ 
minutes, the trolley represents the saving of fully one day in ten. 

If the man earns $2.00 a day, the use of the trolley in going to ar"«- <- 
from his work will save time worth $6.00 a month. 

If one thousand persons use the trolley, as above set forth, • 
means to them, in the abstract, a saving of $6,000 a month, ^^ 
$72,000 a year. 

The above statements give but a glimpse of what the trolley ^:^-*= 
is doing for mankind all over the world. It has carried with. - 
universal prosperity and has been more of a help to business ^ 
the United States than any other invention to any country or r^-^" 
since the time of Adam. 

If a man can make two blades of grass grow where but one gr^"^ 
before and thus become a blessing to his race, what position dcF^^ 
the inventor of the trolley occupy when compared with ordina:^-^ 
men? 

Reverend Dr. C. E. Jefferson, writing in the Evangelist c^^ 
the question of Sunday travel on the trolley cars, gives his vie^V^ 
as follows: 
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"Does the Sunday trolley 
higher life of man? 

"Undoubtedly it does. 

"When several hundred thousand of human beings are crowded 
together on a few acres of land, many things become necessary 
which were not called for before. A new world is created. And 
the new world necessitates new forms of activity. It gives rise 
to new obligations and duties. 

"I cannot understand how any man with a Christian heart can 
Ihink it wrong for these pent-up thousands to escape to the country 
and parks on a Sunday afternoon. 

"The Sunday trolley car ministers to the social life of our cities. 
The day of rest from the beginning has been pre-eminently a home 
day. Such it was among the Hebrews. And such it has been 
among all English-speaking peoples. It is a day for family re- 
unions. It is a day when the married son and his wife can bring 
their children and take dinner with grandpa and grandma; when 
the daughter who lives on the other side of the city can come 
home and spend a few hours with her widowed mother; when 
sisters' separated by the diameter of the citj; can come together 
for an afternoon; when the servant girl, chained all the week to 
her irksome work, can find relief and new life in the companion- 
ship of her mother and sisters in the old home. 

"The Sunday trolley car ministers to the spiritual life of cities. 
The problem of the down-town church is difficult at best Stop 
the street cars, stop rapid and sure transit, as represented by our 
present day trolley, and the problem becomes well nigh hopeless." 

In 1890, when the street railway's were still very largely under 
a regime of horse and cable, their total income from all sources 
was $91,721,845. In 190S, when a considerable proportion had been 
converted to electrical methods, the gross income was $250,504,627, 
or just about $100,000,000 less than it was four years later. Thus 
the earnings have been growing at a compound rate of almost 
ten per cent yearly. To maintaii 
seem difficult, but there is no reas' 
years will show a^ falling away 
toward universal ^ectrification. 



such a growth for long would 
1 to believe that the near future 
L the trolley railway's advance 



Chicago, September, 1907. 
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BIRTH OF THE TROLLEY SYSTEM. 




FIRST TROLLEY CAR EVER RUN. 
(Lishled and heated by the same current of electricLly and having a polarily 



PART I. 
Birth of the Trolley System* 

Fascinatifig Life Story of Prof. Benson Bidwell, One of the Success- 
ftsl Inventors of the Century— His Unparalleled Struggle Through 
Direst Poverty to Great Success— His Cold Motor the Triumph 
of His Life— How a Michigan Man Fought Against Fate to 
Make Railroads Run by Electricity. 



This is the story of a travail, disheartening and discouraging in 
the extreme, through which a great idea was born. 

It is the history of the founding of a commercial, industrial and 
social era. 

It is the chronicle of one to whom we some day may build 
monuments as the only tribute remaining and adequate to so great 
a benefactor of his day and race. 

It is the narrative of one who, without money, and almost 
friendless, save for the faithful few who were as poor as himself, 
still struggled on to polish his one lone talent. Who h?A de- 
posited his all in the great Bank of Electricity, in the hope that 
it some day would prove to have grown to ten talents. 

It is a story of wrongs not righted ; of the crushing power of the 
modem Moloch of Wealth thrown against the single staying hand 
of a poor and unrecognized inventor. 

It is a chronicle of the change in the methods of all street 
railway propulsion, which proved a Midas touch for himdreds, — 
yes, millions, — but which to the inventor was but the blight of 
India's famine sun, the ashes of despair on the lips of Faith, the 
dregs of disappointment in the pleasure cup so dearly earned by 
honest, enduring effort. 

It is the history of Benson Bidwell, inventor of the trolley car 
system, — in its entirety, just as it now is, in successful operation the 
world over. 

It is the annals authentic connected with the life and work of the 
man who conceived the railway car telephone system. A far- 
reaching invention destined to prevent and reduce to a minimum 
accidents in railroading, due to misplaced switches, lapses in dis- 
patches, carelessness of operators, and other human error and 
crime now so inseparably connected therewith. A system by which 
the traveler may communicate with any person in any part of the 
telephonic world while on a railway train going at highest speed. 

The story of "Benson Bidwell, Inventor," reads almost like a 
chapter from the Book of Fairyland, — a chapter wherein the 
demons of Chance and Mischance play shuttlecock and battledore 
with an enthusiasm far beyond the ordinary. For BidwelFs was 
an enthusiasm which through years fought with physical conditions 
such a battle as would have wrecked and stranded many another 
man on the rocks of Despair. It was an enthusiasm which whetted 
his ambition and determination to win out in the long struggle, 
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to fight on till the greedy corporations who had denied him the 
fruits of his genius and toil should be made to disgorge their 
stolen millions and yield to him the place in the world he had so 
richly won for himself. 

Benson Bidwell began his experiments in electricity in a small 
dark room, over his father's bakery, when he was a boy of fifteen 
years. Fortune, a few years before, quite by accident, had thrown 
him into the presence of Prof. S. F. B. Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph. Morse had gone to Adrian, Michigan, the then home of 
the baker's son, to lecture on his new invention. He had erected 
a short telegraph line in a hall and charged a small admission fee 
to those who desired to hear him explain the workings of this 
newest marvel under the sun. 

Among those who attended was young Bidwell. 
8N!fJ.f*]SlzfI?' Volunteer members of the audience were re- 

quested to whisper messages mto the ear of 
Prof. Morse, who transmitted them to the other end of the hall, 
where his assistant received and read them aloud. For months 
thereafter the people declared Morse to be a clever wizard, who 
had performed legerdemain they could not understand. They 
admitted that if the wire had been hollow the message could have 
been sent through it, but not otherwise. He was a bold man 
indeed who would stand against popular scorn and defend Morse's 
statement that the wire was solid and not hollow and that a natural 
but mysterious fluid was passed through it, which acted upon a 
receiving instrument at the opposite end and in such a manner 
as to convey intelligence. 

But, notwithstanding the general incredulity of the public, Morse's 
lecture had taken a firm hold on the reason and imagination of 
young Bidwell. In his boyish mind he could see nothing of the 
great future of the telegraph, but it was a wonderfully interesting 
thing to him, and he wanted to experiment with it. Some four 
years later (in 1847) Bidwell became a resident of Toledo, Ohio, 
where his father had moved the family. Here he one day saw 
men erecting poles and stringing wires. Inquiry elicited the in- 
formation that this was the Morse experiments "making good." 

On that day was set ablaze the boundless en- 
M MMaenglnr! thusiasm in things electrical which never cooled 

in the mind and heart of Benson Bidwell. Be- 
fore the sun had set he had gone to the office of the company and 
secured a position as messenger, that he might learn the secrets 
of this wonder-working mystery. He held that position for two 
years, when his father moved to Grand Rapids, Michigan, then a 
village of a few hundred in the pine forests, without railroads or 
telegraphs. 

For ten years after moving to Grand Rapids, Bidwell was 
denied all connection with electricity in any form — mainly because 
of inaccessibility. But the enthusiasm which had been born in the 
boy's heart did not wane. 

When his father moved the family to New York City, young 
Bidwell at once sought and gained admission to Prof. Draper's 
classes in philosophy and chemistry at Cooper Union institute. 
Here he began a series of experiments. Those experiments were 
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secretly continued at home and ended in settmg bis father's bake- 
shop on fire by the emptying of the contents of a battery into a 
tin trough. This accident got him into trouble at home, and it 
also taught him a lesson he had not yet realized — that he was 
experimenting with a force of wonderful possibilities. 

But such was the state of the electrical art at that 
Troilcy^We? * period that many years elapsed before Bidwell con- 

ceived the idea (July 6, 1863) of running a train 
of cars by electricity. At that time his home was in Chicago, and 
he had grown to manhood. On that fateful afternoon, while 
sitting in the last coach of a railway train running into Chicago 
from Naperville, Illinois, whither he had gone on business, the 
great dream of the future, freighted with immeasurable benefac- 
tions to mankind and with the gold of Ophir, began to dawn upon 
his ever-active mind. 

Bidwell sat in the slowly moving train and, half dreamily, fol- 
lowed with his eyes the telegraph lines along the track. All at 
once, though somewhat hazily, as though in a dream, he realized 
that a sufficient quantity of electricity could be sent along those 
wires to run a motor in a car. At once there came to his mind 
the great experiments which had been made in Paris, and one or 
two other cities, where, with a thousand batteries, scientists had 
made large arc lights to burn, and had advanced the theory, — some- 
what indefinitely, it is true, — that machinery could be run by electric 
power. 

Following these reflections came the recollection that (in 1845) 
scientists in Glasgow, Scotland, had propelled small cars by means 
of batteries placed in the cars. A like feat had been performed 
in Washington, D. C, in the same year, and in Philadelphia ex- 
periments of a siniilar nature had been tried in 1851. He had read 
of all these abortive trials, which had been both costly and im- 
practicable. 

But here, at last, in the mind of Benson Bidwell, was the germ 
of the successful idea which, properly developed, would grow into 
a revolution in the commercial, industrial and social world. In 
his lively imagination, he saw the finest steam locomotives con- 
signed, eventually, to the "scrap heap," making way for the 
electrically driven engine. He saw space annihilated, — trains 
running on half time between New York and Chicago with the 
safety to be found in one's own parlor at home. He saw a system 
of alarms and warnings so complete that collisions and other 
disasters would be reduced to practically nothing. 

The dream was so vast, superficially so founded on immeasurable 
inipossibilities, so built up with comforts, pleasures and luxuries, so 
pinnacled with commercial triumphs and industrial rewards that 
had Bidwell not been prepared to fully grasp th? problem which 
stood between him and the fruition of his conceptions, he un- 
doubtedly would have been staggered and would have relinquished 
the idea in sheer despair. 

For days the dream haunted him. At night he could not sleep. 
The spectre of Electricity, — brilliant, all potential, mysterious, — 
would not quit his bedroom. As the days and nights wore on to 
weeks, the conception grew and assumed more tangible shape. The 
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FIRST TROLLEY CAR MODEL. 
(Built in 1868,. when Bidwell lived in Bryan block. Grand Rapids, Mich., em- 

Being a husband and a father, Bidwell had other matters to en- 
gross his attention. He was poor. The demands on his time and 
energy were urgent in other directions. He must earn a livehhood 
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for his family. Notwithstanding this handicap, he never lost sight 
of the great work Destiny had apparently marked out for him. 
The time and thought he could devote to it were meager, but he 
never lost sight of the idea. 

u -KiT 1. H- Bidwell studied, planned, and mapped until the 

KrrtModel ^^^^ ^^^^' when he moved with his family back to 

Grand Rapids. Here, at a time when his health 
had failed and he was unable to work at anything else, he con- 
structed his first small, cheap model. 

That model was the embryo of the proud trolley car which today 
speeds through our streets, carrying its hundreds of thousands 
daily. It was the first tangible shape of the present system in use 
all over the world. It was the first crude expression of the idea 
later seized by the commercial world and by men with millions 
stolen and adapted. 

That model showed the trolley arm, the wheel, the pivot, and the 
trolley spring. All were fitted to a miniature car, mounted on a 
rude board eight feet long. What a weakling babe to grow so 
quickly into the magnificent traveling parlors, half a hundred feet 
long, sweeping through our city streets today! 

Other models followed this one, at as frequent intervals as the 
means and time of Bidwell would permit. At first he attempted to 
carry the electricity by means of a conductor between the rails, 
but this plan was soon abandoned, as were others which had proved 
equally impracticable. 

But direst poverty now threatened to annul all his past results 
and future prospects. His ill health made it impossible for him to 
work in support of his family or to give much study or physical 
effort to the development of his idea. The gaunt spectre of Want 
had joined the spectre of Electricity; and the pair, side by side, 
dogged his steps and confronted him wherever he turned. At last, 
after a painful struggle between Genius and Duty, he decided to 
devote all his feeble energies to his beloved family, and, for the 
time, at least, forsake developing his grand conception. 

The working out of his idea had gained over him such mastery 
that at times he could not resist the temptation to devote to it 
money sorely needed by his wife and children. In February, 1871, 
he collected a small debt due him. It was not a large sum, to be 
sure, but it would have purchased many necessities for his family. 
He used that money to hire the building of another model. His 
noble wife and good children did not complain but stood by him 
faithfully, believing in him and the great future of his invention. 

Though Bidwell quickly regretted having yielded to the over- 
powering temptation leading to the deprivation of his dear ones at 
that time, it is a pleasing fact to relate that the model then con- 
structed led to the solution of the entire problem, — which before 
had not been quite clear to the struggling inventor. He was now 
able to transfer currents of electricity directly from the wire to a 
motor on the car in sufficient quantity to propel it. 
- While experimenting with this model, he easily 

iS^riciaiisr foresaw that sufficient current could be generated 

and conveyed to run a car or any number of 
cars at any speed desired. Prominent electricians of that day, 
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however, would not agree with his assertions. They admitted that 
his idea was all right for toy cars, but asserted that a pulley running 
on the under side of a wire had not enough contact to take off 
current in quantity necessary to propel full-sized street cars or 
railway coaches. In many scientific discussions they demonstrated, 
to their own satisfaction, but not to BidAveU's, that the inventor 
was trying to perform electrical impossibilities. 

These disquisitions were wasted on Bidwell. He 
by Puflmal*^ clung to his idea with unbounded faith. In April 

of 1871 he carried his latest model to Chicago 
and showed it to Albert Pullman of the Pullman Car Company. He 
hoped that Pullman would have the business acumen to finance the 
building of a car of sufficient size to indisputably demonstrate the 
full practicability of the invention. After careful investigation (but 
with little intelligence) Pullman declared there was money enough 
in the project for fifty millionaires if it should prove to be a suc- 
cess. But he added that he had no time to devote to the matter, 
his energies were so engrossed by his sleeping-car business. 

Baffled in his hope of aid from Pullman, the tireless inventor 
returned to his home, to take up the struggle once more against 
adverse chance, disease and poverty. 

The Wolf of Want, no longer content to stand just outside the 
door, had taken up his permanent abode within the home, and was 
ill-tempered and insistent. The' struggle of the Bidwell family for 
respectable existence was bitter and intense. The sick father saw 
these things with deep pain, but was unable to relieve the situation. 

In 1874 Bidwell moved to Indianapolis, Indiana. 
vi/UkcStent Here, at times, he felt so sure of early success 

that he even sold furniture out of his house as 
one of the means of getting money with which to construct models. 
He was attempting to cover every feature of his invention, — which 
was varied in its application. Four years passed. At the end of 
that period he had solved the problem of lighting a car with the 
same current that propelled it. Still little better than an invalid, 
two years more elapsed before he was able to build a car with a 
gearless motor. 

In the winter of 1878-79, his health having somewhat improved, 
Bidwell undertook to emulate his illustrious compeer. Prof. Morse, 
by lecturing on the subject of his great invention. He hoped, by 
this means, to raise money for building, equipping and propelling a 
full-sized car. He also had half-formed hopes of meeting some 
man of wealth who would understand his invention and furnish 
large financial "backing." He advertised his lectures in several 
towns in Indiana and adopted every means then in vogue to make 
his projected tour a success. But he and his ideas were so far 
ahead of the general public — and even the most advanced elec- 
tricians of that time — that he was looked upon as chimerical and 
a visionary. It is no marvel, therefore, that his audiences were 
small at the start and grew smaller as he progressed. 

He^ carried with him two models of his trolley car, a sewing 
machine run by electricity, a cannon fired by electric current, and 
several other interesting devices. But all these, for some unac- 
countable reason, failed to convince the public of the practicability 



of his invention, though they enjoyed his exhihitions. The impres- 
sion that he was ail irresponsible visionary traveled rapidly uml 
in a<lvaiici; of hini,^so that, in sonit towns, he had no audiencL-s 




ANOTHER MODEL OF TKOLl.C 
(Showing Car Propelled and Lighwd by One 

to speak of and was compelled to borrow money 
tion to the next lecturing point. On such 
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models and other apparatus by freight or express, C. O. D., trust- 
ing to Providence and good chance that he would be able to take 
the articles from the warehouse when needed. 

At Fort Wayne, Indiana, his audience was so 
uTFailu^^ small that the total box-office receipts were not 

enough to pay his hotel bill. The landlord ac- 
cepted his overcoat and extra clothing as security lor payment 
On quitting one particular town (which is not named through 
courtesy to its inhabitants) he had only enough money to carry him 
a few miles on his way to the next stopping place. He threw him- 
self on the generosity of the conductor of the train and humbly 
asked permission to continue on to his destination. He was told 
that the superintendent of the road was then on the train and would 
have to be seen about the matter. Bidwell told that official of his 
system to run cars and trains by electricity instead of steam, that 
he was lecturing on the subject, and, having run short of money, 
was desirous to get to the next town without further charge. The 
superintendent laughed heartily and replied that if he should pass 
all the "cranks" who wished to ride on his road free there would 
be nothing with which to pay dividends. Bidwell finally gave the 
conductor his watch (an inexpensive timepiece) as security for his 
fare. (This watch he never after was able to recover. The 
conductor insisted on keeping it as a memento of the trolley car 
inventor.) 

It soon became plain to Bidwell that if he continued his lecture 
tour he would eventually be compelled to part with his precious 
models and other apparatus. Therefore, he borrowed money from 
a generous express agent and returned to Indianapolis. 

Far from yielding to these untoward circumstances and becoming 
disheartened, Bidwell held his great enthusiasm undaunted. In the 
face of failure after failure he still pressed forward. It seems 
demonstrated by the almost universal history of the world that 
Poverty clings to Genius. But, alas! Genius has found this com- 
panionship an5rthing but inspiring. 

Bidwell set to work in another direction. Tom L. Johnson, a 
well-known politician and wealthy, then owned the street car lines 
of Indianapolis. It occurred to Bidwell that here was a promising 
field for experiment. Up to that time he had given little thought 
to the applying of electricity to the propelling of mere street cars. 

This may appear remarkable to relate; but his mind had there- 
tofore been so centered on the plan of replacing steam on the rail- 
roads that he had entirely overlooked the possibilities of replacing 
horses and cable ropes on the street car lines. 

Acting on his new idea, Bidwell sought out John- 
Tom Johnson. ^°" ^"^ ^^^^ ^^s project before him. In several 

subsequent interviews he tried to interest the 
street car magnate, urging the replacing of his mules by electrical 
current But Johnson, in his jovial, almost jocular manner, re- 
buffed the inventor, announcing his final decision in the matter as 
follows : 

'First, there is not enough power in electricity to run cars, 

'Second, electricity would cost too much. 
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''Third, the cars would be so light that the wheels would 
turn around but the cars would not run; and, 

"Fourth, the best thing I know of to move a street car is to 
hitch on mules and have them take hold on the street with 
their feet and pull." 

It is fair to Johnson to say that he could not patent the ideas 
thus advanced; for those same ideas were held by many others of 
Indianapolis' leading citizens. 

In 1882 Bidwell learned that Grand Rapids, Michigan, had grown 
and advanced so rapidly of late that it was the best electrically 
lighted city in the West. He deduced from this fact that he could 
certainly find there some man of means who would be willing to 
help him give his trolley apparatus a fair test. Accordingly, he 
moved his family there. With the unvarying enthusiasm which had 
carried him thus far, and with Hope's beacon light still showing 
the way, he minutely explained his great invention to the street 
car owners and others prominent in business. 

But, unfortunately for his bright anticipations, 

by theltfnoraan ^"^ ^^^^ ^" ^" unguarded moment, he declared 

that he could run an electric car up Bridge street 
hill, a steep incline. This statement sounded like the babblings of 
a wild man to the common minds of that day, and he was at once 
set down as a visionary enthusiast. Thereafter his statements were 
seldom received with credence. Few persons of consequence could 
be brought to discuss his project. They had settled it in their 
own minds that, even if Bidwell's proposed car could be made to 
actually mount Bridge street hill, it could not be kept under 
control. That it could not be stopped or started while on the 
incline was patent to anybody, they argued. The hill was so steep 
that a car coming down it could not be held in check, and its own 
momentum would certainly cause a runaway and a wreck. 

(It is almost ridiculous and unnecessary to state that electric cars 
have been plying up and down Bridge street hill for years.) 

During nearly two >ears spent in Grand Rapids at that time Bid- 
well was offered but one slight encouragement in connection with 
his invention. President Hughart of the Grand Rapids and Indiana 
Railroad promised that if Bidwell would raise money to buy 
material for a large car the company's shops and workmen would 
be placed at his disposal for building it. Bidwell enlisted the aid 
of a prominent citizen ; and every effort was made to get the neces- 
sary funds, but without success. So even this offer was of no use. 

But the dauntless inventor was still hopeful. And he fought on, 
never giving up the struggle until he had witnessed the actual 
birth of a real trolley car, fully equipped and a commercial reality. 

The place of this birth was Philadelphia, in the 
rtPhaldelphTr year 1884. In that year, between March 1 and 

September 30, came the travail that brought forth 
an epoch in urban and rural transportation. 

That was the time during which the first full-sized car was built 
and exhibited to the assembled scientists and electricians of the 
world and to the general public as well. The common people 
marveled and wondered, while the electricians rendered jealous 
acclaim and stinted applause. 
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But the living, moving fact was there, — before their eyes,— 
sensible to their touch, — tangible and a reality in every line. 

It was here, in Philadelphia, during the Franklin Electrical Ex- 
position of 1884, that was stolen what was more to Benson Bidwell 
than millions in money — his honored name as the inventor of the 
trolley system as it is today. 

Notwithstanding that patents, covering the entire 
B*StoJraU^ system, had been applied for (and since issued), 

and were in the name of Benson Bidwell alone, 
the idea of the trolley went abroad to the whole world, when 
visitors at that Exposition dispersed; and that idea soon became 
the property of any man with money to build the cars — and a 
conscience so dulled that he dared steal the patent-protected in- 
vention of another. 

Bidwell was still comparatively poor; and he was unable to fight 
for his rights in the courts at that time. Those who thus pilfered 
his lifetime's work amassed millions. And those beneficiaries, far 
from sharing with him their gains, would not give him even the 
meager tribute of acknowledging him as the real father of their 
fraudulently amassed fortunes. 

Bidwell, the pioneer, who had blazed the way 
StnTunknown ^"^ made the trail, within twelve years beheld 

the great trolley highway traveled monthly by 
eighty millions of happy and smiling men, women and children, — • 
through the city's streets or over the rural routes, on pleasure or 
business bent; while not two hundred of them, perhaps, had ever 
heard his fame as the real inventor of the trolley, — passing him as a 
mere unit in a mass, unknown and uncared-for. His invention had 
furnished employment to more than two millions of men; but he 
himself barely had the necessaries of life, though deserving mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Genius and Poverty still were companions. 



Having hastily followed the inventor to his triumphal advent at 
the Philadelphia Exposition, let us now go back and come over the 
ground again, more minutely scrutinizing the preliminary steps in 
his slow progress to final success. 

It is the first of March, 1884. The raw winds of a leonine day 
sweep searchingly about the street corners of Grand Rapids. The 
sun not yet dares to give his sanction to the rising hopes of a near 
springtime. The snow still is piled in dirty heaps along the 
sidewalks. 

We seek the home of Benson Bidwell. 

Wc are looking for Genius. We are sure of BidwelFs right to 
this title, since Dean Swift, many years ago, wrote : "We might 
know him by this sign, — that the dunces are all in confederacy 
against him." And Swift was right. 

^L r» 1 i> t. ^^ inquire for the genius and are mocked by the 

Hima-Crank!" dunces who dub him "crank." We demand to 

see the "crank," and they point. There he is, — 
a man of forty-nine, — in the prime of life, as men ordinarily say. 
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Pliysicians have just told him that his itay with his family in this 
world is limited to a few short months, at most. When he is 
pointed out on this raw March day, many of the citizens of the 
town say they have frequently seen this man on the street, always 
quiets unobtrusive, dressed very plainly, wearing side whiskers to 
fill out a face made somewhat sharp by the long struggle against 
disease. We approach, and look into eyes whose color we forget, 
unless we are trying to determine the color of an indomitable will, 
unalterable determination and unfaltering enthusiasm blended into 
one, — for these are what we see in the sockets where men are 
said to carry the lamps to their souls. Those eyes laugh with a 
mellow, steady light at the foolish pronouncement of the learned 
''pill men" who have predicted Bidwell's approaching end. Those 
doctors had evidently failed to note the firm lines of the set lips, 
that solid, prominent and aggressive chin, and the straight, deter- 
mined nose. 

There is a vague rumor about to the effect that this man has 
invented something, — few know exactly what. He has been better 
known as an organizer, — as his health would permit, — for two 
fraternal insurance organizations, and as a devoted member of the 
Methodist church in Grand Rapids. 

. We follow him down a side street, then up a 

S\S»c?El»t** hillside, and watch him turn into a doorway. 

Here he enters his home. He announces to his 
family that he has just learned that an electrical exhibition is to 
be held in the city of Philadelphia, in September, and that he has 
decided to go there, and build and equip a large trolley car. 

To his family of extraordinary devotion his decision comes as a 
surprise, and they try to dissuade him. But, since his mind is fully 
made up, their arguments fall against the winds. Taking what 
money he has out of his pocket, he gives it to his wife. She then 
reminds him that he has left himself not even enough with which 
to purchase a railroad ticket to the next station. In truth, he is 
penniless. But that is weighed in the scale of liis determination 
and is found wanting. He will win the fortune he is conscious the 
world owes him. 

His wife pleads his poor health, and prays him earnestly not to 
go away among strangers to pass the few remaining weeks of his 
life. But that plea only strengthens his determination to leave a 
complete and demonstrated trolley system behind, — a commercial 
legacy that will bring plenty — even luxury — to those who have 
suffered with him so many years. 

His wife's entreaties prove of no avail. She patiently resigns her 
will to the merciful direction of a benevolent Providence, scarcely 
di^ring to hope for the best. 

„, „ Bidwell packs up his belongings for the trip, not 

^XfooUaf?* forgetting his most precious models. Affec- 

tionately kissing his wife and children good-bye, 
and with a prayer on his lips for their safe keeping until he shall 
return, the possessor of a fortune, he quits his home. Borrowing 
a dollar from a neighboring baker, he purchases a railway ticket 
to Ionia, Michigan. 

This is the first stage in his final progress to inventive success. 
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A man of less courage, determination, enthusiasm, and faith 
would have hesitated — to count the cost. But to Bidwell, so pos- 
sessed as he was with his idea, to go forth seemed like the com- 
mand of Deity. Any hardship or privation to be encountered was 
not worth considering. When he remembered the condition of the 
family treasury at home and the learned opinions of the physicians 
on his physical condition, he belie\-ed that the holding of that 
eltctrical convention in Philadelphia was the direct intervention of 
Providence in his aflPairs. Here was his opportunity, at last to 
show the assembled electrical world the new revolution, — a system 
destined to change the whole aspect of travel and transportation. 
He looked forward with a hope that was transforming. A resolu- 
tion that took hold of the deepest fibres of his being declared that 
he would not die and would not fail. 

The legend on BidwelFs ticket read: "One first-dass fare from 
Grand Rapids to Ionia." 

_ ,, , Railroads were very literal in their interpreta- 

forUSp^!^ tion of such legends in that day. And Bidwell 

had previously had several opportimities to learn 
that fact When he arrived at Ionia he opened negotiations which 
resulted in the conductor's accepting his valise as security for the 
fare to Detroit In the settlement of the account at that dty the 
pound of flesh was exacted. In Detroit he found work which paid 
his expenses and left over enough for a ticket to Toledo. 

In Toledo he could find nothing to do. He vainly tramped the 
streets for a time and finally began "counting ties" on his way to 
Cleveland. Better fortune awaited in that city. For there he was 
able to earn enough to clear the road to Pittsburg. Another bit 
of good fortune in Pittsburg put him into the honest possession of 
a ticket to Ciunberland, Maryland. After some discouraging ex- 
periences here, he finally succeeded in enlisting the sympathy of a 
conductor who took great interest in his invention and agreed to 
carry him free to Washington, D. C. 

^ r« ^ « Doorkeeper Page of the United States Senate, a 

Sthe^StSl. resident of Grand Rapids, lent Bidwell the two 

dollars necessary to pay his way to Baltimore, 
from which point he induced the conductor to accept his overcoat 
as security for his fare to Philadelphia. 

That Unseen Destiny which was shaping Bidwell's ends led him 
in Philadelphia to the Osborn Hotel on Arch street, near Fourth. 
Here the generous proprietress, Mrs. Osborn, extended the 
hospitality of her hostelry to the inventor until such time as he 
should be able to pay. She also advanced the money necessary for 
redeeming his overcoat. 

The problem which next presented itself — ^where to get the money 
with which to build and equip the trolley car — worried Bidwell for 
days and nights. Naturally, he thought that the large electric manu- 
facturing companies of the city should be the first to be interested 
in such a scheme, and he applied to them. 

By this time he had evolved a plan by which he 
for Heating" could heat his car as well as propel and light 

it by the same current. But when he stated to 
the manager of the largest electrical concern (which had been 
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engaged in the making of electrical apparatus for twenty-five years) 
that he could propel, heat and light a car by the same current, he 
was looked at askance. Sundry winks were exchanged between 
those present in the office. Here was a "crank" indeed, they 
thought, and a rare one. He talked clearly enough and seemed to 
understand his proposition, but his proposition was a joke. Such 
a thing was impossible. And Bidwell was dismissed with a few 
pleasantries, as one not worth the time he was taking. 

^ - ^^ Each of the other electrical establishments was 

BSadKwrCa? visited in its order. At each Bidwell received 

treatment similar in result. Not a man in any 
one of the factories would take even mental stock in the vagaries 
of this "crank." For the most part his scheme was the subject of 
much gentle banter and good natured raillery. The acknowledged 
experts of the day were prepared to prove the impossibility of using 
electricity in any such way, because, as they averred, the current 
could not be subdivided. They forgot that Edison had met this 
same objection and had overcome it when he first introduced his 
incandescent lights. 

For six weeks Bidwell besieged the electrical works and offices, 
in the hope of a chance to discuss the principles of his invention 
with some competent man. Finally, he was compelled to give up 
this task and try some other tack. 

For weeks the pathway ahead grew darker and more uncertain. 
He hawked his plans about from one man of influence and wealth 
to another; but they invariably pointed to the manufacturers of 
electrical apparatus as the men who should be most interested. The 
weeks were flying rapidly, and not a sign appeared in the sky which 
augured hope for the inventor. 

_ . . _, .. But when he had reached the darkest hour of 

of* Promoter. ^^^ undismayed search there appeared one small 

ray of sunshine. An acquaintance told him that 
he had read an advertisement in a newspaper to the effect that a 
certain promoter had set aside a sum of money for the development 
of some good electrical invention. The persevering and undaunted 
inventor was led to a wealthy commission merchant of the city. 

The merchant was careful and cautious. He had the money, and, 
at first sight, put faith in the great invention. But before he would 
agree to sign a contract to furnish the twenty-five hundred dollars 
needed he asked time to consult the electrical manufacturers of the 
city. The manufacturers laughed at him and said that if he put 
any faith in that "Western crank" and was fool enough to put his 
money into such a scheme, he ought to lose every cent. This 
frightened him, and he stopped the negotiations. But he had failed 
to reckon with the persistence of the inventor. 

Bidwell now knew that the merchant possessed 
A5«i™?i4!-«, the money and had the inclination to develop 

Advanced nim. ,i • i i • i- t^i t 

somethmg along his Ime. There was no such 
word in Bidwell's lexicon as "fail." He believed that diplomacy 
and proofs of the right kind would make this merchant change his 
decision. He set up his models and explained in detail all the 
principles involved, and thus showed the merchant the probability 
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of success. In this way he finally induced the merchant to advance 
money enough to build fifty feet of track. 

When the commission man saw the model running up and down 
this track he, to a certain extent, was convinced. Then Bidwell 
proposed that he build a larger car and longer track, — a system 
that would carry a child. Consent was gained for this project. 

Bidwell now built a diminutive car, only twenty 
FirSfsmalfotf. ^^ thirty inches in size, and put on a small 

electric motor and two incandescent lights, sup- 
ported by two poles at the front end. This he ran, heavily laden, 
up and down, at will, over another fifty feet of track with a two 
horse-power dynamo, the one current propelling the car and lighting 
both the car and the private exhibition room. 

Bidwell made thorough tests of all kinds of conta^^t on the wires. 
This settled the question of the small wheel contact, though several 
electricians had told him that so narrow a contact would not 
furnish enough current to do the work. It also proved the disputed 
point concerning the burning of lights on the same current, which 
electricians had said would be impossible. 

The financier was greatly pleased with the experiment and at 
once advanced the money to build a large car and adequate trackage. 

Imagine a man whose whole being is concentrated in enthusiasm. 
Mix and temper this with hardship, privation and disease. Hang 
above his head the appalling figure of approaching death, like the 
sword of Damocles. Then paint a face set like flint toward the 
goal of his life's ambition. And you may conceive but a faint idea 
of the zeal and energy with which Benson Bidwell overcame his 
infirmities in his fiery determination now to succeed. 

He at once began a veritable race with Death. With a broken 
down nervous system, he worked with feverish impatience. Not a 
doubt broke the serenity of his confidence. For twenty years, in 
his vivid imagination, he had seen this first car running successfully. 
And, now, he had but to drive the last nail, screw up the bolts 
here and there, — and his dream would be realized. So absolute 
was Bidwell in his confidence and so eager for the finish that his 
patience broke quickly in a storm at the slightest hindering sug- 
gestion from the expert workmen employed to assist him. 

While, figuratively, a physician was holding his pulse and watch- 
ing his gait in the short home stretch of his last race, the inventor 
worked in mad haste, — all through the hot summer months. 

In a seventy-foot upper room at 1017 Filbert 
sSzeTrolley street, on September 1, he realized the fulfillment 

of his long dream. 

The trolley car was finished at four o'clock in the afternoon of 
that day. 

It was four and a half feet by ten feet in size, and it carried 
twelve incandescent lamps and would accommodate sixteen pas- 
sengers. 

Immediately the inventor dismissed his assistants and connected 
the wires. Then, for the first time in history, a trolley car was suc- 
cessfully propelled. 

And over one hundred thousand trolley cars now running in 
America and other thousands in operation in all parts of the world. 



including Siar 
out a change 
that first car i 



[, China, India, Japan, and parts of Africa, are with- 
n principle or application from those used in running 
I that upper room in Philadelphia, September 1, 18S4. 




This fact bears indisputable evidence to Bidwell's thoroughne 
and completeness in the preparation of his wonderful invention. 

Thus was born into the world one of the two greater benefactio 
of modern times, — the telegraph being the other. 
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The one annihilated time and space in the air, while the other 
has annihilated time and space on the solid earth. 

The names of Morse and Bidwell, side by side, shall forever 
resound down the corridors of time. 

There were now pleasant days ahead for Bidwell, days in which 
the electrical world acknowledged the great triumph of the in« 
ventor. But it was only a burst of sunshine through a temporary 
break in the storm clouds. 

When the car had been moved to the Franklin 
AraDeoiedHim Exposition grounds (the electrical exposition) 

and put in running order, Bidwell applied to the 
Edison Company for incandescent lamps with which to light it. 
After several days delay, the lamps were refused, on the ground 
that the current used to run the car could not be divided, for ap- 
plication to the lights, and that to let Bidwell have lamps for a 
purpose predestined to failure would injure the reputation of the 
Edison Company. 

This refusal had followed a decision by the court of last resort, 
the electricians at the Exposition, that it was impossible to run a 
car and light it by the same current. Those wise men had sat in 
solemn conclave in BidwelFs own car while declaring their decision. 

But this decision and refusal would not be accepted by the in- 
ventor, who lost his wonderful patience and temper and demanded 
the lamps with such vehemence that they were finally sold to him, 
to put an end to the annoyance and prevent more serious trouble, 
as the superintendent of the Edison Company said. 
_ „ _ From that time forward, throughout the entire 

rt.?C^rfM°"«.. Exposition period, the "Bidwell Electric Trolley 

Car was the chief attraction on the grounds. 
It drew tremendous crowds. President Bullock of the Exposition 
came to Bidwell and told him that the trolley car was drawing 
more visitors than all the other exhibits combined. And President 
Bullock exceedingly regretted that he had not set aside several 
hundred feet of space, instead of only one hundred, for the greatest 
attraction. 

The car ran smoothly and perfectly, back and forth, and carried 
eleven incandescent lights on the same current used to run the 
car. Five arc lights, in addition, were mounted on poles at the 
side of the track. And all were fed from the same electrical 
current. 

Thomas Edison, who was attending the exposition, rode on the 
car and warmly congratulated the inventor on his pronounced suc- 
cess. Edison was followed by numerous other well-known inven- 
tors and electricians. 

The United States Government had invited electricians from all 
over the world to attend this Exposition for the purpose of fixing 
upon uniform terms, measurements and electrical units by which 
intelligible contracts could be made and enforced. This interna- 
tional congress included among its members such eminent elec- 
tricians as Prof. Sylvanus Thompson, Prof. Forbes and Prof. 
Meese — all of London, the last being superintendent of the British 
telegraph system. 
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All of those gentlemen 
expressed great pleasure ; 
and heated by the same uurrcm. 

Many American electricians and inventors visited 

Muy'^^Mn *^^ '^^' ^f^ons tfiera Inventor Daft of New York 

and Vander((oele of Qiica^, another inventor. 

Inventor Griscom, of electric railway reputation, was there. He 




had secured the right from the City of Philadelphia to lay forty 
rods of track in the street alongside the Exposition building on 
which to run a car carrying an electric motor. He conducted his 
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current through the rails, one being positive, the other negative. 
He tried to run his car a few times; but it was soon stopped by 
the city authorities, because the current in the rails was so exposed 
that it was a public menace. Several persons had been knocked 
down when coming in contact with the rails before the exhibit was 
removed. 

No such objections could be urged against the Bidwell car. It 
ran with perfect safety to cveryboay. Thus was it demonstrated 
to the electrical world that Benson Bidwell was a successful in- 
ventor. 

These were the pleasant days. 

Visitors crowded about the car and marveled at the wonder. 
But, while popular favor was thus accorded, many of the "wise- 
acres" shook their heads solemnly. And there appeared nowhere 
in the throng which daily gathered a single soul who would agree 
to take any financial stock in the enterprise. Electricians, preju- 
diced, largely through jealousy, said the trolley car was a toy. 
And timid Capital, mimicking the croakings of these self-con- 
stituted sages, stood aloof from Bidwell and his car. 

But there was one man at the Exposition who 
TdSntfNotw*" early saw the commercial possibilities, though he 

did not then divulge his views regarding the 
trolley car. That man repeatedly visited, rode on and studied the 
car; and he finally carried away in his head (if not on drawings 
in his pocket) the principles and plans of the new car. He had very 
little to say to the inventor. Ostensibly he was at the Exposition 
to exhibit electrical apparatus of his own; but he gave little time 
to his own exhibit after he discovered Bidwell's trolley car. In 
truth, his own exhibit attracted little attention. No crowds gathered 
about his space; therefore, he appeared satisfied to join the crowds 
where they did congregate — around Bidwell's allotted ground. 

When in the vicinity of Bidwell's car this man observed to one 
leading purpose, though he did not betray his unus.ial interest. 
Never too conspicuous, though often present when the inventor 
explained the working of the new machine, he followed the course 
of lectures to the end of the Exposition. 

Then that keen observer went to Richmond, Virginia. He slipped 
away unsuspected and almost unnoticed. But so important was he 
in the after affairs of the inventor that he is alluded to in another 
connection. 

It is enough to say here that the Urst trolley street railway, 
equipped with trolley cars, was built and operated in Richmond, 
Virginia and that mysterious stranger promoted it. 
_ .. , _ _ The exhibition of BidwelTs trolley car had been 

S^BMto^Tow" such a success at the Philadelphia Franklin Elec- 
trical Exposition that the managers of an ex- 
position soon to be held in Boston (December, 1884) made a 
proposition to Bidwell to put a track on the second floor of the 
exposition building and run his cars there. The proposition was 
accepted, and the track was laid around the parallelogram shaped 
building, with curves at each end, to make a continuous track. 

Two cars were built, — of the ordinary street car size, — one to be 
used as a motor car and the other as trailer. Each was equipped 
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with sixteen incandescent lamps; and the motor car had an open 
iron grate in the Aoor, under which was placed coils for heating 
the car. The entire apparatus was run by one dynamo, located in 
the power-house of the Weston Company, about a mile from the 
Exposition building. 

This was the first time in history that electric power was trans- 
mitted so long a distance for lighting, heating and propelling a car. 

The marked success which had attended the exhibition of the car 
in Philadelphia was repeated in Boston. The cars were advertised 
extensively and visitors came to Boston from all over New England 
to see the wonderful cars and ride on them. 

But while Success, at last, was smiling on this 
FromOwwork. ardent wooer, that stern and unyielding foe, 

Disease, which had so unremittingly pursued 
him, discovered a weak spot in his armor of determination and 
will. Quick to seize any advantage, it sent him to his bed, where 
he lay during most of the Boston Exposition, too sick to attend 
to the ordinary affairs of his business and compelled to leave all 
to the care of a daughter, whom he had in the meantime brought 
to Boston. 

As an outcome of this misfortune, no one was found who would 
interest himself financially in the construction of the trolley street 
railway. 

Sickness, however, but caused Bidwell to take a renewed grip on 
his determination. He would not give up. Success had crowned 
his mechanical efforts; but he had discovered that he still had 
another world to conquer. He must convince the financial zvorld 
that he had something of interest. He took a new hold on life. 
He would not die. He must not yield, for there was the family 
back in Grand Rapids, still unprovided for. 

Cults and sciences of healing have been founded on such deter- 
mination as Bidwell's not to yield to sickness and death; but they 
did not enter the problem with him. He had one overpowering 
ambition. It was to succeed in making the electric railway an 
assured thing, and through this means to place his family beyond 
want. Everything else must yield to this one ambition. 

Philosophers have said that if you know where you are going, 
the world will step aside and let you pass. The world, at last, 
had let this indefatigable inventor pass on to the mechanical success 
he^ had achieved ; but it now seemed to cross his path at every 
point and push and jostle him aside on the road to financial success. 

Disease and Poverty ha4 fought him for years; and they, too, 
seemed determined that he should never enjoy wealth. 

Though Benson Bidwell knew where he was going, he could not 
pass. So it appeared; and the seers' wise proverb had proven false 
for the once, at least. 

At the close of the Boston Exposition Bidwell 
TSdTtoDrtroft. moved his cars and track to Detroit. During 

the summer of 1885 he operated them in that 
city with success so far as their mechanical movements extended. 
Hundreds rode on them, and thousands wondered. But when he 
tried to induce the street railway men of the city to equip a line 
with his system they thought him a "crank," and some even 
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suspected him of trying to swindle them. They would have nothing 
to do with such a mysterious thing as the trolley car. 

Bidwell ran his cars until he got entirely out of money; then he 
journeyed on a steamboat to Cleveland, where he went hoping 
to induce capitalists to come to Detroit and examine the cars. For 
a time Fortune seemed to smile upon this effort. Three prominent 
capitalists went back to Detroit with him and rode on his cars 
till they were much impressed that they would prove practicable. As 
a result of this favorable impression they agreed, verbally, to furnish 
a hundred thousand dollars for the equipment of a short line in 
Cleveland, as a beginning. 

The party were about to quit the cars to go to 
A?cidSnt'occuM. ^" attorney's office to conclude the contract when 

one of the Cleveland gentlemen remarked that 
he was not quite satisfied and would like just one more ride around 
the 600-foot track, which was laid in oval shape with a heavy grade 
at one point. To accommodate that particular gentleman, all the 
party were given one more turn around the oval. In climbing the 
grade one of the car axles, defectively made, broke and stopped 
the car. 

This was a most unfortunate accident at that juncture. For it 
raised doubts in the minds of the prospective promoters. 

Bidwell explained that the break was in no way chargeable to 
electricity, and that he could easily put in a new axle. But the 
Cleveland capitalists were skeptical. After a very short private 
conversation among themselves, the visitors decided to have nothing 
more to do with Bidwell's trolley car. 

The force of this decision fell like a stunning blow upon the 
inventor. Sick, moneyless, and discouraged, he went to his home 
in Grand Rapids and sought retirement. 

. ^ .. . After a rest of a few months, Bidwell resolved 

by Itfnmllc<^ *^ make one more effort. He somehow secured 

money to pay transportation on his cars and the 
trackage from Detroit to Chicago. Here after long search, he 
found a man who said he would furnish fifty thousand dollars to 
construct a short trolley line if his attorneys should give him a 
favorable report of the invention. The inventor handed over all 
his papers and documents to the attorneys and they began an in- 
vestigation. Their decision was: 

"Cars cannot be run successfully by electricity; and any man 
who puts money into the building and equipment of a trolley 
street railway will lose it." 

One of those wise attorneys was later a candidate for the office 
of Commissioner of Patents. 

_ r» JJ1 -^^^ ^ t^"^^ this reverse stopped all Bid well's 

^SeS*Backinr ^^^^^^ ^" Chicago. His health having improved 

a trifle, he started out with a small pack as a 
peddler. He carried in his pack the little appreciated (but to him- 
self priceless) photographs of his Philadelphia and Boston trolley 
cars. And in every town visited he tried to interest street railway 
men in his invention. He passed through Sterling, 111., Rockford, 
111., Dubuque, la., and Iowa City. He visited a number of other 
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towns between Iowa City and Valparaiso, Ind., though it was with 
difficulty that he kept on his feet, so poor was his health. 

While in Valparaiso, sick, exhausted in both body and soul, and 
having but a silver quarter and a copper two-cent piece in his 
pocket, he dragged himself to church one Sunday morning. When 
the contribution box was passed, he reached into his pocket for 
the two-cent piece, but in its stead he brought up the quarter. 
Feeling that an all-wise Providence had directed his hand, he 
dropped the quarter into the box. 

On the following day he was able to sell several dollars worth 
of goods from his pack; and with the proceeds he made his way 
back to his home in Grand Rapids. 

In every direction Bidwell had turned for aid, though the sun 
might shine for a time, paint the clouds with silver and bathe the 
landscape with golden sheen, at the last lowering skies had loomed 
on the far horizon. His supreme faith in his own genius and 
sublime hope in ultimate triumph had made those temporary sun- 
rays a lure to him. He had pushed on toward them with a con- 
fidence almost childlike in its simplicity and earnestness. But at 
the end, he had found only a mirage, dissolving in thin air, — a 
mingling of sunshine and rainbow hues that ever eluded his out- 
stretched hands. 

But the most decisive and disheartening stroke was yet to be 
received by Bidwell. In the spring of 1887 he laid a trolley track 
on the lake front in Chicago. Here he ran his cars all summer, 
in the meantime trying to induce C. B. Holmes, president of a 
South Side street railway company, and Charles T. Yerkes, presi- 
dent of a North Side street railway company, to equip a line with 
trolley cars — to afford a more extended demonstration. But those 
gentlemen temporized and hesitated until late in the autumn. 

One day Bidwell asked Yerkes what his final 
Stunnintf Blow decision was to be. Yerkes replied that he saw 

no reason why he should put up the money to 
equip a road when he had received an offer from parties in the 
East to equip a line for him at their own expense and make no 
charge for it until it should have proven a success. 

This announcement came to Bidwell as a stunning surprise, and 
for the moment he was quite unable to grasp its full import. 

Gradually the real state of facts was unfolded to his astonished 
understanding. 

Then, for the first time, he beheld the spectres of Theft and 
Piracy looming large and powerful, casting a deathly shadow on his 
future prospects. 

While he pondered his mind traveled back to the Philadelphia 
Electrical Exposition. 

In memory he saw a quiet and unassuming man moving about 
among the crowds around his trolley car exhibit. 

Was not this the man who had a queer motor in which nobody 
was interested? Was not he the man who had so silently drifted 
with the crowds around Bidwell's cars when the inventor was 
explaining their methods of working and principles of electrical 
application. 

Yes, he was the man. 
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That close student of Bidwell's invention had drifted as 
quietly o£F to Richmond, Virginia, and, surrounding himself 
with capitalists, had built an electric street railway line, using 
Bidwell% patented principles and application witiiout let or 
hindrance or sajdng "By your leave.- 

In cases like this the inventor's first thought, 
and HopM nown. naturally, is to secure an injunction from the 

courts prohibiting the use of his patented ideas. 
But here fell the last and heaviest of all the blows in Bidwell's 
hard experience. 

No such injunction could be issued. 

Other poor inventors had learned to their sorrow in their appeals 
to the Supreme Court of the United States that where an inventor 
is not able to manufacture and market the article patented the 
public shall not be deprived of the benefit of the idea. Anyone 
who wishes may make the thing, and the inventor holding the 
patent must bring suit to enforce payment of royalties. 

Immediately after the building of the car line in Richmond, 
Virginia, other companies were quick to seize upon the idea and 
trolley railways multiplied like mushrooms. 

Detroit, Appleton City, Toledo, and a number of other small 
cities east of the Mississippi River soon boasted of electric rail- 
ways. And other cities fell rapidly into line. 

All those trolley street railways were direct infringements on the 
Bidwell patents which cover all the principles. 

The inventor resolved to enforce his rights. For 

FigStFnud. *^l^ "^^* ^^^ years, with health broken, but 

with purpose and will undiminished in force, he 
was a very busy man indeed. The time for seeking some one 
to finance his invention having now passed, he must raise money 
to bring suits for infringement of his patents. Along with his 
efforts in this direction came a proposition from Newark, Ohio, 
to bu'ld and equip a trolley line if he would assist in raising the 
money. Bidwell went to Newark and after six months hard work 
succeeded in completing a subscription of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. But when collection of those subscriptions was attempted 
most of the subscribers refused to pay; and it would have cost 
too much to enforce payment. 

Under the disappointments attending this latest failure Bid- 
well's health again broke, and he was compelled to go with his 
wife to Valparaiso, Indiana, and make his home with a daughter. 

Eventually suits were filed at various points, to collect royalties. 
Settlements were made on an equitable basis; and everything 
seemed to be proceeding well. 

But a suit filed at St. Paul upset all Bidwell's 
Atfainnmrn bright anticipations. While negotiations for 

settlement were pending there the General 
Electric Company, a powerful corporation, requested that no settle- 
ments with Bidwell be made, volunteering to defend with its mil- 
lions all suits thereafter filed by Bidwell's attorneys on the grounds 
of infringement. 
To this time some thirty thousand dollars had been collected in 
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settlements. And all of that money was spent in the unequal 
contest with the great electric company. 

This looked like the end. The great invention had been 
stolen, and its increment had been apportioned throughout the 
world. No avenue seemed left open to the inventor leading toward 
financial success. He might bring more suits; but he had little 
money, and the arm of his opponent was millions of dollars long. 

Enfeebled in body beyond all phvsical ability to 
cSldGra^tor. ^^^" ^ livelihood, but with the old fires of hope 

still burning, Bidwell fought on. Robbed of one 
invention, his active mind devoted itself to the solution of other great 
problems in electricity. After a time he perfected what he believed 
to be the final necessity in the great system to which he had 
devoted his life — a capstone to the edifice. 

It was the cold motor or generator. 

This was a machine to cheapen the cost of electricity and to 
prevent motors from burning out — commonly called "short circuit- 
ing." 

With this latest invention in hand, he faced the same old problem. 
He traveled again the old trail of bloody footprints. He met the 
same misunderstanding, the same prejudice. Again he faced blind" 
ignorance, and was given grudging praise. 

So-called expert electricians once more sat in solemn conclave 
and pronounced against this latest impossible thing that Bidwell's 
genius had brought forth. And they did this, with his other great 
invention even then in full and successful operation all over the 
land. 

Bidwell showed those learned men a generator which would feed 
fifty lights though made for only twenty-five — and that at no extra 
cost. But they still were doubting Thomases. 

Again Bidwell beheld the picture of the future, bright with this 
new benefaction. Again he foresaw financial success for himself 
and plenty — even luxury — for his family. 

And the picture was true. It was no mirage this time. 

At three score and ten, assisted by his son, Charles F. Bidwell, 
he promoted, financed and organized the Bidwell Electric Com- 
pany. With offices in Chicago and manufacturing plant in a 
suburban town, he began the making of his latest invention. 

The cold motor (or generator) proved a success. Other apparatus 
was added to the list of articles made ; and the factory prospered. 



BroWELUS OWN STORY OF TRIALS 

AND TRIUMPHS. 



PART II. 
Bidwell's Own Story of Trials and Triumphs. 



Tit the spring of 1863 Bishop Simpson preached 
t^T^^n. '" t''e Clark Street Methodist church at Chi- 

cago. Among other things, to illustrate his 
sermon, he spoke of the recent discoveries in France and said 
that by using a thousand electric batteries scientists had gener- 
ated an electric current that would melt iron, and that it was 
thought sufficient current could be generated to run machinery 
with electric motors. (Motors had been invented and used in a 
small way as far back as is.tT and run by electric batteries, but 
it was not discovered until 1873, by Gramme in Paris, that these 
motors wyuld generate electricity.) 



pHBIHH 





TROLLEY CAR USED AT BOSTON ELECTRICAL EXPOSITION. 
(Showing Prof, and Mrs. BidAclI in rear seat of car.) 

The remarks by Bishop Simpson made a deep impression on 
my mind; and, as I found time, I thought on the possibilities in 
the future of the application of electricity. 

On the 5th day of July, 1863, I went to Napcrvillc, thirty miles 
west of Chicago. Napervilie was then .levon niiles from the 
nearest railway station, and a stage coach met the passengers. 
I started on my return to Chicago the folluwing day^ July 6th. 
It was one of those beautiful, dreamy days; and, without any 
special thought, I entered the last car and sat in the end seat 
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which faced the end window, looking out upon the waving 
prairie grass, intermingled with various colored wild flowers. 
My mind seemed entranced, and I dreamed day dreams, seeing 
the rails, ties and telegraph poles fleeing away from us. As I 
gazed the words of Bishop Simpson came to my mind until the 
undefinable thought formed that if I could lead a current from 
the wire to a motor on 'the car why not run the car with this 
remarkable power the Bishop had outlined. With it came the 
suggestion that a pole held by a pivot on the car and controlled 
by a spiral spring would allow a wheel to run under the wire. 

Earning a living for my family at this time kept me busy, 
and I do not remember that I did anything farther about it 
until my failing health, as well as that of my wife, made it 
desirable that we move away from Chicago. 

In 1868 we were back in Grand Rapids, where we both im- 
proved in: health and where I built the first model with over- 
head wires. I used a plank 8 or 10 feet long, putting stakes 
at each end. I stretched two trolley wires over it. I do not 
recollect all I did at that time, for my first duty had always 
been to provide for my family up to this time. 

Seeing a better opportunity for business in South Bend, Indi- 
ana, we soon moved to that city. Here I built my second 
model. I do not know whether I am sorry to say it or not, 
but I became so infatuated by my invention in the following 
years, that I used money for models that ought to have been 
used for my family. A debtor had paid me $10 for legal services 
(I had studied and begun practicing law), on one occasion; and, 
knowing it would last but a day in defraying household ex- 
penses, I went and had a small model made, not knowing when 
I would receive so large a sum again. 

In April, 1871, I carried my model to Albert Pullman of the 
Pullman Palace Car Company, of Chicago, but failed to interest 
him. Mr. Pullman said he could see fortunes in the idea for 
fifty men, but that his time and attention were too fully occu- 
pied with other things to permit his taking hold of it. 

In 1873 my wife was taken down with an at- 

NearDyinrf! ^^^^ ^^ pneumonia and with typhoid fever. 

She was sick in bed sixty days. In that time 
I left the house but one or two days. The last time, when I 
returned, I found the hired nurse and several neighboring women 
crying. I asked what the matter was. They said Mrs. Bidwell 
was dying. It made me angry. I said: 

"Why do you not rouse her and rub her, to keep the blood 
circulating?" 

I ordered them all out but the nurse and roused her; and, 
with rubbing, soon revived her. If I had been half of an hour 
later, she would have been dead. The nurse got angry and 
said that I thought my wife couldn't die. I replied that she 
was not going to this time. It was a long struggle before she 
was able to sit up. 

At this time I became a chronic invalid, and realized that if 
I remained in a law ofiice my days would soon be numbered 
and that I required outdoor work for my health. Therefore, 
selling my law books, we moved to Indianapolis, Ind. 
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In 1874 I commenced building other models, as I had the 
health — and the money to spare, but I was still an invalid, the 
same as I had been for years before. During these years I 
sold furniture out of the house to get money for models. 

. By the year 1878 I had completed and run 

Models S^tUp! several models, one having lights and trolley, 

as shown by affidavits of F. C. Lewis, and sev- 
eral other witnesses of Indianapolis. One model was on the 
conduit system, the others I am not fully able to recall. Much 
of this work was done by Mr. Beck, a gunsmith on Fort Wayne 
avenue, Indianapolis, and other parts of models were made by 
Mr. Johnson, a model-maker now residing in Chicago. These 
different models were first run in the basement of a house on 
East New York street, near Liberty street; next in the barn of 
Dr. Christ's house, on North Delaware street, where I resided, 
and afterwards on New York street, near Delaware street. 
Along in 1880 I built a gearless motor model car and made a 
sketch of it, which was signed by Mr. F. C. Lewis and others. 

In the winter of 1878 and 1879 I started out to lecture upon 
the subject of running cars by electricity. I was then living at 
Indianapolis. I had two little models of cars and a sewing 
machine run by electricity, fired a cannon by electricity, and 
carried several other interesting electrical articles, with which 
I tried to interest the public, hoping to find some one who 
would equip a large car and run it by electricity. 

I lectured in Indianapolis, Rushville, Wabash 
nSoracoSf* ^"^ ^^^t Wayne, Ind., and at several other 

towns; but my audiences were so small that 
I could not make money enough to pay my traveling expenses. 
At most of the towns I was compelled to borrow money to 
pay my way to the next town and send my models C. O. D. 
At Fort Wayne the audience was so small that I was unable to 
pay my hotel bill and the landlord kept my overcoat and all 
my clothing except what I had on, and I never recovered them. 
I was very careful not to take my models to the hotels, for 
fear of losing them also. 

I found that the people were entirely indifferent to electricity 
and its wonders. They thought I was a crank and a crazy idiot 
to talk of running cars by electricity. 

After leaving one particular town I had money enough to pay 
my way for but a few miles; and I tried to get the conductor 
to let me go all the way. He said the superintendent of the 
road was on the train and I should see him. I went to see him 
and talked to him on the subject, told him that I was going to 
run cars by electricity instead of steam, that I was lecturing 
in different towns and that I wanted to get to the next town. 
He laughed and said if he passed all the "cranks" who wanted 
to ride on the train, he would not take in any money. So I 
gave the conductor a cheap watch I had to keep till we got 
to the next town. 

Finally I found that I would lose my models if I stayed out 
any longer; so I borrowed money from an express agent and 
went to my home in Indianapolis, sending my models C. O. D. 

Mr. Tom L. Johnson, later mayor of Cleveland, then owned 
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the mule car line in Indianapolis, and I had several interviews 
with him and tried to get him to equip one of his cars with 
electricity; but he laughed in his jolly, good natured way and 
declined to adopt my suggestion. 

My models were seen by the leading citizens of Indianapolis, 
and I tried to get them to put in money to equip a car, but they 
all refused to do so, considering it more than throwing their 
money away and were just like Tom Johnson. They had no 
faith whatever that cars could be run by electricity. 

T. C. Lewis of Indianapolis, a real estate man, was the only 
citizen who had any faith in the success of the cars. He tried 
to interest capitalists, but failed to do so. 

In 1882, hearing that Grand Rapids was then 
GmdRi?5<£! o"^ o^ the best electric lighted cities in the 

West, I returned there, thinking that I could 
find some one to build a large car. I talked and explained the 
matter to Mr. Thayer, formerly mayor of the city, and to a 
good many others, among them Mr. Withey, president of the 
horse-car line, telling Mr, Withey that if he would furnish three 
thousand dollars to equip a car with a motor and put up a 
short length of wire for a test of the car on his street railway, 
that I would give his company the franchise or right to use the 
invention in Kent County. But Mr, Withey, after talking it 
over at a number of interviews, refused to spend any money 
for that purpose. Mr. Thayer and others I talked with asked 
if I could run a car up Bridge street hill, and I said I could. 
They refused to believe this, and seemed to lose all interest in 
the subject, saying that if I could run a car up the hill I could 
not stop or start it on the hill; and in coming down there 
would be no way to retard the speed, and that it would be 
unsafe to try it. (Trolley cars have been running up that hill 
ten years.) 

Mr. Hughart, President of the G. R. & I. Railroad, said if I 
could raise the money to pay for the copper wire and other 
material needed to build and equip a large car, that I could go 
to his shops and superintend the work, and his men would 
build it free of charge. I went to many of the leading citizens 
but none of them believed in it. 

These models were seen by a great many people, and between 
the years 1878 and 1882, as I had time and means, I was trying 
and testing all the different methods by which the electric power 
in the motor on the car must be applied; for I knew that it 
must be just as permanent and reliable as a steam locomotive 
when it is hauling a train of cars, or it would be a failure. 

In the month of March, 1884, I heard that 
b^HMPlSSkr the United States Government had issued an 

invitation to the electricians of the world to 
gather in a convention in Philadelphia, for the purpose of fixing 
upon the names for electrical units by which to make contracts. 
There was arranged in connection with this an electrical expo- 
sition to which the illustrious name of Franklin was given. 
Immediately my imagination was fired by the great fact. I 
recognized that here, at last, was the great opportunity of my 
lifetime to meet the electricians of the world, make my plans ail 
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plain to them, secure their recognition, — and the rest would 
all be easy sailing. And notwithstanding that I had not a cent 
to my name I immediately decided to go and build a car to 
run in this exposition. 

My health was extremely poor and my family tried every 
way to dissuade me from so foolhardy a trip and purpose. I 
was deaf to all entreaties. I knew that if I could get a car 
built and show it actually running I could end all my financial 
distress. So I borrowed a dollar from a neighborly baker, 
kissed wife and family good-bye, and with nothing but un- 
daunted faith in God and this one dollar, I started t>ut to win 
the fortune I felt so sure of. 

Reaching Philadelphia after many hardships, 
CmktndCnzy. ^ began the long and weary search for some 

one to interest himself financially in building a 
car for exhibition, I tried first the electrical manufacturers; but 
without exception they all turned a deaf ear to my entreaties. 
Not only this, but they went so far as to denounce me as a 
"crank," a man actually crazy; and one went so far as to pro- 
nounce me a "d — ^-d fool." Such a thing as I proposed to do — 
light, heat and run a car by electricity — was simply impossible. 
The proposition was considered a joke. 

I spent six weeks trying to induce these various manufacturers 
to interest themselves, and then became convinced that if I 
was to do anything I must appeal to people not electricians. I 
therefore started after some of the wealthy people of the city. 
More weeks were spent among these people, who invariably 
pointed to the electrical manufacturers as the ones who should be 
interested in such a scheme. If the electrical experts could see 
nothing in it, they certainly couldn't. Thus things passed from 
week to week without a single ray of hope. Far from yielding 
to these circumstances, however, I kept searching. 

One day a man told me that he had seen an advertisement in 
some newspapers stating that the advertiser had a sum of money 
for the development of some good electrical invention. Follow- 
ing up the clue, I soon found a commission merchant of that 
city. He did the same as many others had done of going to 
the electrical experts to inquire about the matter. They told 

him that if he put up any money for that "d d Western 

crank," he ought to lose it. This, of course, frightened him, and 
he refused to furnish a cent for a car. 

However, the fact that he had the money and 
to^^BacUntf ^^^ favorably inclined was the breach in the 

wall and I began to work on these two facts. 
I finally succeeded in getting him to put up money enough to 
build 50 feet of track on which to run the models. When these 
models had run successfully up and down the track it satisfied 
him to a sufficient extent that he was persuaded to put up 
enough money to build a larger car for experiment. This car 
was made 20x30 inches in size, and had a small electric motor 
and two incandescent lamps. This was run heavily laden on 
the 50 feet of track with a two horse power dynamo. This 
proved two things: that a car could be lighted by the same cur- 
rent that ran it, and that a small wheel contact on the wire was 
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sufficient This test was sufficient to satisfy him completely, 
and he advanced the money with which to build a large car. 

I now went to work in dead earnest to realize 
S'rmUaS!" ^y great dream, and by the first of September 

had the satisfaction of running my car across 
the length of a 70-foot room at 1017 Filbert street. This car 
measured 45^x10 feet in size and carried twelve incandescent 
lamps. It was built to accommodate 16 people. 

I have had people ask me if its success did not excite me. I 
answered "No." In my mind's eye I had seen the car running 
for twenty years before it was born; in fact, it did not seem new 
to me. If anything, it was old and should have been born ten 
years before it was. I saw that car running years before, the 
same as I now, in this June day of 1907, see trains of electric 
cars running in all parts of the world, — the steam locomotive 
extinct and as obsolete as the old stage coach, no dust, no cin- 
ders to fill the eyes and no smoke. What a blessing it will be 
to the traveling public, which v ill then comprise the entire 
world. The fare from Chicago to New York will not be over 
ten dollars, and the time twelve hours. Danger will be almost 
entirely eliminated. Collisions will never occur if a rail breaks 
or a bridge is swept away or a switch is misplaced. If two trains 
get on to one section, electric alarms will ring in each cab and 
in all of the offices for miles each way from the point of danger. 
Though the trains will make a speed of 100 miles per hour the 
wheels can not leave the rails, if built on my plan, unless the 
track is pulled up with the cars. The burning holocausts of col- 
lisions and the terrors of wrecks will cease. 

But will the grateful world rise up and call the inventor of all 
this blessed? I suppose an inventor, like Galileo, ought to go 
to prison and, like Columbus, ought to die in poverty and 
chams. 

After running the car a few days in the shop, we moved it 
to the Exposition grounds, where as soon as it was set up in 
running order, I went to the superintendent of the Edison ex- 
hibit, and said to him that I had ordered fixtures for the Edison 
incandescent lamps from New York, and that the firm had 
written to me to see the superintendent at Philadelphia. The 
superintendent told me that he had no 10-ampere lamps such as 
I wanted, but would send to New York and get some. After 
a delay of a day or two, I went over again to see him, and he 
said the lamps had not arrived. He delayed me in this way for 
ten days, the car running every day, carrying passengers with- 
out lights in it. The tenth day a man in his employ came to me 
and said: 

"Over in the Exposition all of the electricians say that you 
cannot run a car and light with the same current and the super- 
intendent won't let you have the lamps because he says you 
will fail and will injure the reputation of their lamps." 

. This statement made me very angry. I went 

^MdiuaT^pcr, ^^^^ ^"^ "jumped all over" the superintendent. 

He finally said that he would come over to my 
car, with the other electricians of^ the Exposition, when they 
shut down at six o'clock, and talk it over. 
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He came, as aereed, bringing with him the Edison electrician, 
the electrician of the Excelsior Company, the electrician of the 
United States Company and the electrician of the Weston Com- 
pany, they being the four large companies then exhibiting in the 
Exposition. They sat down in the car, which was not running, 
and commenced to talk about how it could not be done. I lis- 
tened to the discussion for over three quarters of an hour, not 
saying anything myself, not proposing to tell them how I was 
going to do it, as I did not consider at that time that it was any 
of their business. I had my resistance coil for protecting the 
lamps under one of the car seats, and was very jealous like other 
electrical inventors of the day, for fear some other inventor 
would find out how I was going to do a certain thing before 
I had done it myself and claim the invention. I finally turned to 
the Edison superintendent and said: 

"If you had brought over the lamps with you, I would have 
had them burning, and the entire matter would have been set- 
tled." 

He answered that they would talk it over and he would let 
me know in the morning; and they went away. The next morn- 
ing I went over to see him, and he said: 

"Bidwell, we electricians have talked this over, 
theVf/Sa^B. ^"^ have decided that you cannot run a car 

and light it with the same current, that you 
will make a failure and injure the reputation of the Edison 
lamps; and, therefore, we cannot let you have them." 

This statement made me very angry, in my nervous condi- 
tion. I nagged him until he got mad, and, turning to his 
electrician, he said: 

"Give Bidwell all the lamps he wants and get rid of him." 

I went with the electrician to the storeroom, where they had 
several barrels of the 10-ampere lamps. I only wanted twelve 
lamps for the fixtures in the top of the car. I took them over 
to the car, and inserting them in the sockets, started the car. 
I then found I had too much resistance for twelve lamps, as they 
burned a little dim, I took out one of the lamps, and the rest 
burned brilliantly. 

During this ten days' delay in getting the lamps, Mr. Edison 
was over to the Exposition from New York and rode on my 
car. I explained the trolley and all the connections to him 
fully, and he^ was very much pleased. He said that a few years 
before he did some work on electric railways, but was com- 
pelled to give it up, because the electric lighting business did 
not allow him time to work out an electric railway system. He 
then said that my system was complete and was a success. I 
told Mr. Edison at this time that I bought the incandescent 
fixtures from his firm in New York and that I wanted his lamps 
for them. He did not mention or hint in any way to me that 
he had ever used an electric lamp in an electric car. 

.^ T . There was a man who worked for a telephone 

NewTroiliSr"* company who spent a good deal of time 

around the car talking with the merchant who 
had advanced the money to build the car. One day the mer- 
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chant came to me and said that the man thought he had a 
better trolley than mine and wanted to try it on my car. I 
was very indignant at the request. However, the merchant 
talked to me and said that I ought to let him try it. Finally, 
after talking until 12 at night, I saw that I should have trou- 
ble with the merchant unless I let the man try his trolley. I 
then said to the merchant that the next day, having work in the 
shop, I would remain away and let the man try his trolley 
for one day. 

The next day I did not go to the Exposition building. The 
following morning, when I went to the Exposition, I found 
that my assistants were laughing and "making fun" of the new 
trolley. They showed me one of them, which I now have, 
and said that after trying to make it work all day his trolley 
was an entire failure, and he quit in disgust. The trolley they 
showed us, which he had used, consisted of a rigid arm of 
iron bolted to the car, the lower end being turned in a half 
curve so as to fit up under the tubular electric conductor, hav- 
ing on this lower end a wire brush that was made of No. 14 
copper wire. The brush was melted and burned by the electric 
current, showing that it had been used, but had, as aforesaid, 
been an entire failure. 

The merchant who had backed me did not 
B«itt the'Bfuih! ^"ow ^^ *^^s time, or had forgotten, that when 

I had my small car, for carrying a boy, that I 
had tested a great many trolleys and found the wheel the best. 
I tested this wire brush trolley, as shown in my patent No. 
305,730, which I had put into the patent office in the month of 
February, before I went to Philadelphia, for the reason that 
various electricians I had talked with in previous years had 
stated to me their belief that a rolling wheel under an electric 
conductor would not take sufficient power to do the work with, 
they believing the contact between the wheel and the electric 
wire was too small for the purpose. 

Whenever an opportunity offered, I talked with all the elec- 
tricians I met, hiding from them the fact that I had any special 
knowledge of the subject. My idea was to secure their judg- 
ment or opinion upon the different inventions I was working 
at, without telling them fully what they were, to see if their 
judgment agreed with mine. But I found the state of the art of 
transmission of electric power very little known by the electric 
light men. They knew nothing about the transmission of 
electricity for power, as their entire time was given to working 
at the electric lighting business, while mine was given entirely 
to workng out the transmission of power from an electric wire 
to a motor on the car, for the purpose of running trains of 
cars with a motor in the place of the steam locomotive. 

Therefore, this stranger was simply trying to do what I had 
before settled; but, like other men working in the electric busi- 
ness, he refused to divulge to me his so-called trolley before 
he had tested it, for fear I would claim the invention. If he 
had stated what it was to me I could have satisfied him without 
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further test that I knew all about it and had tested the contact 
wire brush myself. 

The state of the art among other electric rail- 
RepUceSi^Lm ^'^Y inventors at this time was such that in 

their electric railway inventions they were try- 
ing with all their ingenuity to replace horse or mule-power on 
street cars, while / was zi'orking to replace //i/ stcatn locomotive on 
railway trains. 

It was some years after my first inception of the idea of run- 
ning trains of cars by electricity before I ever thought of apply- 
ing electricity to the p.-opulsion of street cars, which accounts 
for the difference between the results of my electric railway in- 
ventions and that of other inventors, we having two different 
objects in view. 

After going to Philadelphia, in 1884, I spent all my leisure 
time in the Philadelphia City Library, searching works on the 
subjects. I found some old books upon electricity that distinctly 
stated that the inside of a hollow tube did not and would not 
conduct electricity, which was contrary to my own experience 
and practice and therefore had no effect upon my opinions. 

My electric system was the result of years 
io HMS^tud^* ^^ study, thought and anxiety, making rough 

models as best I could and at times hiring the 
work done as I had money, having during the years while living 
in Indiana, from 1878 on, sold furniture out of the house to get 
money to build models with, thinking I was so near success that 
I would be rich in a few years, but learned, as heretofore stated, 
that I was so far ahead of the public that they ridiculed the 
subject and called me a "crank." The state of the art was such 
that running and lighting cars with the same current was an 
unknown subject up to 1884, except to myself. Even the authors 
of books on electricity had no knowledge of it whatever. 

While I was at Philadelphia a number of prominent English 
electricians rode on my car; and I explained to them fully the 
details of the lighting and the trolley, at which they expressed 
great pleasure; and none of them, either by hint or word, or any 
kind of expression, said that he had ever seen, heard or read 
anything similar to my trolley and the heating and the light- 
ing of my car with the same current. I afterwards met these 
gentlemen in the Chicago World's Fair, in 180:{, and they all 
remembered me and expressed pleasure in meeting me again. 
, . Many well-known American electricians also 

otmt^vtaa. ^^^^ ^^^^ "^y ^^^» ^^ ^^^ ^'^ whom I fully ex- 

plained my system of lighting, heating and the 
trolley, and none of them, or any other electrician who rode 
on the car in Philadelphia, either by word or hint, or any kind 
of expression, said that he had ever seen or read of or heard 
anything like my trolley, my lighting and my heating. Neither 
did any of them criticise my electric railway system, after see- 
ing it operated, but, on the contrary, commended it very 
highly. 

Up to and before 1884 the word "trolley" had never been 
used in connection with electricity for contact purposes. The 
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term used to express the contact or connection between a con- 
ductor and a motor was the word "brush," and it implied either 
a wheel, a rubbing or a sliding contact. 

In connection with m)r railway track, and run by the same cur- 
rent, I had five arc lights over the track, which were the 
steadiest and most reliable arc lights in the Exposition build- 
ing, as my principle of damming up the current with resistance 
so as to burn arc and incandescent lights on the same circuit 
was not used by any high tension current companies that I 
had ever heard of. Without the resistance to steady the current, 
their arc lights were constantly flashing up and down. The 
state of the art of building motors was so crude at this time 
we thought the wire on the motor must be two sizes smaller 
or the current would pass through without "friction." 
^ ^^ During the Philadelphia exposition Mr. Alex- 

cS^Pt^Biton. ander and Mr. Warren S. Hills of Boston 

came to Philadelphia and made a proposition 
that I should go to Boston, where they proposed to hold an 
electrical exposition in December, 1884, and January, 1885,, 
which I agreed to do if they would pay for the track and the 
conductors and that they should be my property at the end of 
the exposition. They were also to furnish a motor for the car and 
a dynamo for the power. 

At the close of the Philadelphia exposition I went to Boston, 
and a track was built in the second story of the exposition 
building in Boston, a parallelogram in shape, with curves at 
each end, making a continuous track. I here had two cars 
built, equal in size to ordinary street cars, only lighter in their 
construction, one being a trailer, each of them having sixteen 
incandescent lights in the roof, and the front car had in the floor 
an open iron register under which were my coils for heating the 
car. 

The cars were nicely upholstered and made a sensation 
among the Boston Yankees, who, when they came to fully un- 
derstand that an unseen power was running, lighting and heat- 
ing the cars, said it was either magic or a fraud; for they could 
not comprehend though they were afraid of it. 

My trolley used in Boston was different in shape from the 
Philadelphia trolley, being a trailing trolley, the same as the 
present overhead trolley, except that the spring was attached 
in a different manner. It contained the pivot, giving a lateral 
and horizontal motion, the same as in the present trolley, but 
under the car, as they would not allovvr any overhead wires. 

The car, the lighting and the heating was all run by one 
dynamo, located in the shop of the Weston Company, about 
one mile from the exhibition building. 

During this Boston Exposition I was sick and away from 
the building a good share of the time, and my eldest daughter 
had charge of running the cars and collecting the fares, assisted 
by Mr. Lewis. 

This Boston trollej/^ car was built in the shop of Mr. Warren 
S. Hills, an electrician of many years experience, who was 
then engaged in manufacturing arc lamps, dynamos, and other 
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electrical equipment for lamps. The trolley was built entirely 
under my supervision in his shop; and I had that trolley until 
it was stolen from me in Detroit, together with a large number 
of pieces of electrical equipments, dynamos, motors, etc. 
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vertised, and people came from all parts of New England to 
ride on the cars and examine what they called a mysterious 
and unknown element, which would propel a car, and light it 
and heat it. The expressions of the people were that the opera- 
tion of the car was more magic than of actuality, and they 
listened with open eyed wonder as I tried to explain to them 
the mysterious action of the electric current, and how the 
motor was attached to the car axle, and the car lighted and 
heated by the same unseen fluid. 

I was in hopes of selling the rights to use the 
tofh?Govemor! trolley cars in New England to some one in 

Boston, but could not do it. The governor 
came to the exposition. Riding with him on the car, I ex- 
plained in detail all of its workings and thought an impression 
of value was being made on his mind. But when he went away 
he asked me a foolish question about the car that proved that 
all of my talk was thrown away on him and that he did not 
comprehend any part of the invention. 

The exhibition closed without any practical results, I being 
no farther along financially than when we left Philadelphia. 

Leaving the cars at Boston, we went back to Philadelphia. 
After staying there a month and not being able to raise money 
we concluded to ship the Boston cars to Detroit, Mich., which 
we did. 

In March, 1885, I brought my trolley cars from Boston to 
Detroit, where I laid my track on a lot of land in shape of a 
parallelogram, 150 feet on each side and 75 feet at the ends. At 
one turn of the track there was an up grade, which finally 
caused the loss of a $100,000 contract. 

After the cars were running successfully, we 
JJjfnn^noir!.* iuduccd three Cleveland capitalists to come to 

1100,000 Litter. -r^ . •. » • .• . ^ n tii. 

Detroit and nivestigate our trolley cars. They 
were so well pleased with them that we closed a verbal contract 
for them to furnish $100,000 to build a line in Cleveland. We 
were starting to go to a lawyer's office to sign the contract 
when they said they would take another ride around, which we 
did until going up the grade on the turn the car axle broke, 
stopping the car. We all got off to see the cause of the stop- 
page. I explained to them that the breaking of the axle had 
nothing to do with the electric motor or its equipment. They 
went to one side and whispered a few minutes and then an- 
nounced that they had decided not 4o enter into the contract. 

Their decision was almost as stunning to me as hitting me on 
the head with a sledge hammer. A moment before I had sup- 
posed that my struggle with poverty and adversity was over. 
Now I was back again in a deep valley, with high mountains all 
around, which I must climb or give up in despair. 

The last I could not do, for I was not built that way; and 
the first I must do. No matter how steep the mountains or 
thick the stone walls, over and through them I must toil on 
to the end. 

After the failure to close a contract with the Cleveland men, 
I tried to get moneyed men of Detroit interested, but could 
not, tholLig^.b ^hey knew nothing about the broken axle. (We 
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had a new one within ten hours.) I will tell a story here to 
illustrate that it's easier to get money on a fake invention than 
on one with true merit. 

, The summer I was in Detroit, a man with six 

^R^mMonb^. ^^^^ vitriol electric batteries of two gallons 

each advertised his "wonderful invention" of 
an electric battery to be used in pumping water on farms in 
the place of wind mills. He ran a little model pump that would 
pump a gallon of water in fifteen minutes. I called at his place 
and easily detected its absurdity. First, a blue vitriol battery 
is the weakest of electric batteries for power purposes. In 
the old days, before dynamos, if we wanted electric power we 
used a bichromate battery. Even those will exhaust their 
strength by continual use in three or four hours, and they have 
to rest and renew their strength. And after 100 hours' work in 
full the chemicals must be renewed. 

With this foolish thing that man raised over $100,000 from 
the monied men of Detroit and in two years went into bank- 
ruptcy, breaking up the man from whom I rented the plot of 
ground and who had refused to invest in my trolley car. Such 
is life. 

I commenced running my trolley car in Detroit in April, and 
by September had used up every dollar I had and all I could 
borrow. I had hoped to make money letting people ride at five 
cents each, as in Boston; but the Detroit people would go on 
the roofs of the buildings or look over the fence to see the 
car run, and keep their nickels. 

As a last hope I went over to Cleveland on the steamboat, 
giving my overcoat for my fare and never saw it again. I hoped 
to get those men to reconsider their decision and build a short 
line. They would not even talk about it. I spent ten days 
there seeking others, but failed to interest any of them, and 
borrowed two dollars for my return fare, and owe that with 
the hotel bill yet, but would be glad to pay them now. I have 
money if I could get a trace of the parties. 

I returned to Detroit completely broken in health and tem- 
porarily at the bottom of the ladder and decided I would go 
home to Grand Rapids and rest for a short time. How I got 
there I do not remember, but suppose some kind-hearted con- 
ductor passed me as usual by my telling him my circumstances 
and of my trolley car before I got on the train. 

After resting a week or two I became uneasy. 

ASSSrOffS ^ ^^^^ ^^^* ^ "^"^* ^"^s^ my work while I had 

life to do it in, for at this time my years 
seemed nearly ended. Therefore the first of December of 1885 
I went to Chicago, taking the photographs of my trolley cars 
as run in Philadelphia and Boston. Stopping there with my sis- 
ter a week or so I called on old acquaintances I had known 
twenty years before and finally interested one of them in my 
trolley car invention, and he interested another party, and they 
agreed to furnish $50,000 for a short trolley line, provided a 
certain patent attorney gave a favorable opinion. I gave him 
my patent papers, and in a week he told them that cars could 
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never be run by electricity and that they had better keep their 
money. 

This chap (a wonderful prophet) tried to secure the position 
of commissioner of the Patent Office in Washington some years 
since. 

This was knockout number two but did not hit as hard as 
the one in Detroit, and I got up quicker, ready for another 
round. 

The parties who were to furnish the money said they were 
sorry for me but could not put up the money on the opinion 
given by the attorney. 

Securing several small things that I could sell on the way, 
I decided to visit several Western towns where there were 
horse railways. I went first to Sterling, Illinois. There I met a 
merchant who thought I had a good thing and did all he could 
to get the horse car men there to equip a car with a motor; 
but we failed to interest them, and I left there for Rock Island. 
The superintendent of the horse railway there said they 
were losing money and if they put in trolley cars they would 
cost too much to run them. It was useless to talk about it 
to him. 

I then crossed the Mississippi River to Dubuque, Iowa, and 
interviewed the manager of the horse railway, who said that I 
could run my trolley cars on a level street, but not up the 
streets of Dubuque from the river, where it required three 
horses on the hill to pull a 14-foot car. 

I Of n ii ^ worked my way out to Iowa City. I do not 

Himgr?^dCold. remember if there was a horse railway there. 

The weather was extremely cold and I was 
suffering for lack of sufficient clothing, and decided to try to 
get back home. I cannot recall how I managed it, but I do 
remember of being frequently hungry and spending one night in 
a depot and of arriving at Valparaiso, Ind., one Saturday night, 
sick and worn out from privations on the trip and putting up 
at a little hotel near the depot. 

Sunday morning I went to church, having a silver quarter and 
an old style copper two-cent piece. They were both of the 
same size and weight. When I saw the contribution box com- 
ing I reached in my pocket for the two-cent piece and brought 
out the quarter of a dollar. At first I hesitated, then decided 
the Lord had directed my fingers to try my faith. I would 
not go back on His leadings, and dropped the quarter in the 
box. The next day I made some sales and had six dollars, 
which was more money than I had had at one time since leaving 
home. 

This incident strengthened my boyhood faith and belief, viz., 
if we trust God and do right He will provide for us. With 
this money I arrived at Grand Rapids, after an absence of about 
six weeks, as near as I can recall, sick and discouraged. 

I had been sick so long with kidney trouble that it had finally 
run into something like diabetes, and I failed rapidly for the 
next two months, until I could only walk slowly with a cane, 
and seldom left the house. 
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In April my son Charles came from Toledo to see me, 
saying he had been to Chicago and found parties who would 
put money in our trolley cars. 

I did not expect to live more than a month or two and did 
not want to leave home; but he insisted, and we arrived in Chi- 
cago in May, 1886. After one or two interviews we found 
they were "fakes" and wanted to secure possession of my 
patents. I intended to return home, but he insisted on my 
going to Kankakee, 111., with him where he had business to at- 
tend to. At the hotel we met an agent selling magnetic belts. 
He tried to sell me one, saying it would cure my trouble of the 
kidneys. I thought he was a fool to say he could cure me. 
Had I not worked in electricity for years until after a day*s 
work over my batteries I would be charged so full of electricity 
that my hair would stand straight out, and all of those years 
I had been slowly but surely failing in health? Finally my son 
insisted on my putting on a belt, the result being that the first 
night I slept sound all night. Usually I tossed about and 
flopped like a fish from nervousness. In three months my kid- 
neys were cured and I had gained thirteen pounds in weight 
and was in better health than in many years. 

All of this time my trolley cars were lying in 
Magnetic Belts. Detroit and I was out of money but again able 

to earn some. Therefore, I thought the easiest 
way to do so was to sell magnetic belts. They were curing me and 
I had faith in them and commenced selling them within two 
weeks, going to people who knew I had been an invalid for 
years. They were so surprised at my improved appearance that 
I made many sales for three months and then went to Detroit 
and shipped my trolley cars to Chicago. 

„. r* ^y ^^^^ arrived in Chicago in November, 

.^"chic4o Shop. 1886. We were delayed in getting a permit to 

put the cars on the lake front park until winter 
came on, when we rented a shop and laid down sixty feet of 
track and put one of the cars on it and ran it back and forth 
for a month or two. 

We ran the car at high speed within a foot of the wall at 
each end of the building and, reversing the current with my 
polarity switch, the car started back at a speed of ten miles 
an hour. 

This polarity switch I used on my small models in Indian- 
apolis, running them back and forth on a track about twenty 
feet long. It was never used on a large car until I used it on 
my first trolley car in Philadelphia. There all of the electricians 
made fun of me, saying a polarity switch on an electric car 
would do to play with at an exhibition, but if used on the 
street it would bu-n out the motor. 

It was like every other part of the trolley car, entirely new 
to all living electricians but myself. I had spent years study- 
ing every detail of the trolley car until it was so perfect that 
it is now running in every part of the civilized and semi- 
civilized world and has never been improved by the operators. 
However, in the summer of 1906 I thought I would investigate 
and see if any improvement could be made. The result was 
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that within two weeks I changed and improved it so that a 
car can be equipped at fifty per cent of the cost of the present 
system as it is generally operated. 

Many people rode on the car in the shop and 
Ntpped?nlBud. ^^ succeeded in interesting several who put in 

$100 each to pay for refitting the car and put- 
ting it on the lake front park. Among them was one man they 
called "Doctor." I do not remember his name. When $400 
had been paid in he put up a conspiracy to the effect that un- 
less the control of the patents and the equipment were turned 
over to his exclusive management they would not furnish any 
more money. 

We were so tied up to those men we could not very well 
induce others to put in the money for expenses. Refusing to 
turn over the contract to him, we were at a standstill. Things 
remained this way for several days. Finally, to bring the 
business to a focus, he made this proposition, that we were 
either to accept and turn over the control to him or return the 
$400 within two days. In our extremity we found a friend who 
advanced the $400 to pay the Doctor, who was very much sur- 
prised; and we were thankful to get rid of the "shark." 

Unfortunately, we could not interest any other parties and 
were out of money and not able to pay rent and were com- 
pelled to store everything we had in a coalyard until spring, 
when my son Charles, who was with me, succeeded in interest- 
ing a man, who furnished $500 to put the plant on the lake 
front park, where we commenced running one car about the 
first of June the following summer. 

Right here I wish to say a kind word for 
MayoTHarrison. Mayor Harrison (who was assassinated 

shortly after the closing of the World's Fair 
held in 1893). When we were ready to lay our track we went to 
the Street Commissioner for a permit to do so. He told us it 
could not be done unless we secured an ordinance from the 
City Council. This we knew would take political influence and 
possibly something else that sounded very much like "cash." 
We were stumped for a day or two until I went to Mayor 
Harrison and explained to him that I had brought a car from 
the East run by electricity which I desired to show to the street 
car men and did not have the money to hire vacant property 
for the purpose. He listened to me, then turning to his secre- 
tary he said: 

"Go and call Tom." 

When Tom came the Mayor said: 

"See here, Tom, you let this man put his car on the lake 
front. It will not injure the city, and will do him good." 

I felt very grateful to Mayor Harrison and have never forgot- 
ten the kind words that were in his decision — the first one I had 
received from anyone in authority that was of value to me in 
all of the years of my struggle. The kind words I usually 
received were those that cost the giver nothing and therefore 
were very cheap, which reminds me of a story. 
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A working man with several children and a wife dependent 
upon his labor had fallen and broken his leg. As usual in such 
cases, a crowd collected, expressing their sorrow at his mis- 
fortune. An Englishman of my acquaintance stopped to see 
what the crowd were looking at. As soon as he learned of the 
man's circumstances he put his hand in his pocket and brought 
out a $5.00 bill. Handing it to the man, he said: 

"I am sorry five dollars' worth." 

I learned after the interview with Mayor Harrison that those 
simple official deeds to the poor and others that cost the city 
nothing was what had endeared him to the hearts of the people 
and was the reason for his election as Mayor of Chicago term 
after term. In other words, he cut the official "red tape" when 
good could be done without detriment to the city's interest. 
- We soon had our trolley car running on a 

Front'Track? track 600 feet long, with the same success as 

in Philadelphia, Boston and Detroit. Mr. 
Yerkes, president of the North and West Side cable street car 
company, and Mr. C. H. Holmes, of the South Side cable street 
car company, were invited to ride and investigate. Mr. Yerkes' 
first criticism was that we could run it easily on a level track 
but we could not run it up the five per cent, grade leading to 
the bridges, the tracks being covered with greasy mud. In 
order to overcome his criticism we elevated the north end of 
the track to a ten per cent, grade and ran the car up, stopping 
and starting it with the same ease we could on the level track. 

The next criticism was that we could not run the car on to 
a switch track. We then put in a siding track 100 feet long and 
ran the car on to the siding as easily as on the main line. 

All of these criticisms will seem very foolish to people who 
have been riding on the trolley cars for ten years; but it was 
a serious matter to us; for, as fast as we removed one obstacle, 
horse car owners and others would bring up some other ob- 
jections for us to meet. We worked out all of the points raised 
during the summer, but could not raise the needed $50,000 to 
build a line on the streets of Chicago or in some other city. 
We had a proposition from the horse car men of Minneapolis, 
saying they would equip their lines with trolley cars provided 
we would build one mile and it proved a success. Also a propo- 
sition from capitalists in Grand Rapids, Mich., that if we would 
come there and build one mile of our trolley system and if it 
was a success they would pay for it. With these propositions 
from responsible men we could not raise the money. The sum- 
mer of 1887 glided away into winter and nothing permanent 
had been accomplished. 

In February, 1888, I wrote Mr. Yerkes a 
GoodForMtght. ^"^^ letter to know if he would not build a 

trial line and received the following answer, 
which put an end to my hopes in that direction: 
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CI:A3 T.YCRKE8,Pr«rft 



R.CRAMrFDRD.nwS. 




OFFICE 
444 NORTH CLARK ST 



^^-^l/ai^^ Feb. le, 1883. 



Mr* Benson Bldwell. 

39 lakeside Bldg., City. 
Dear SIt: — 

Your f acTOT of the 15th Is received. 
I have come to the eoncluslon that eleotrlo 
motors are not what I am looking after* 
I have Investigated them considerably, and have 
concluded they are not sultahle for moving car84 



Yours trulYf 




After receiving Yerkes' letter we concluded there was no 
hope of building an experimental line in Chicago; and, as we 
had no money to pay for storing our car and equipment, we sold 
all of it but our generators and motor, with belting worth about 
$500. These we stored in a large room where other things 
were kept. When we wanted some of them to use after six 
months, we found they had all been stolen, and I found myself 
worse off than I was when I started for Philadelphia. For 
all of my small model trolley cars had been stolen, some 
of them in Philadelphia and some of them in Detroit. There- 
fore, without a model or a dollar or a trolley car, I was ap- 
parently knocked out for the last time. 

- _.. . , My anxiety and work on the lake front brought 

iJ New£k "ohio. on a sick spell which kept me in bed for two 

months. As soon as I could get out again I 
went to Newark, Ohio, to help start a trolley line there; for 
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I had been invited to come on there and help in that work. 
With other parties, I spent several months getting subscrip- 
tions to the stock of a company organized for the purpose. We 
finally secured subscriptions to the amount of $15,000, and 
ordered the first car, the rails for the track and all of the other 
equipments, and let a contract for laying the track. When we 
wanted money for paying the bills, nearly all of the subscribers 
refused to pay, saying it would be a failure, cars could not be 
run by electricity. 

One of the directors of the company had a relative who was a 
lawyer, another had a son-in-law who was a lawyer, and these 
two were ordered to commence suit to collect the subscriptions, 
which they did, charging $10 each on each suit. Some of the sub- 
scriptions were for but $50. Seeing that the collections would 
last an indefinite time and from 20 to 40 per cent, would be eaten 
up by the lawyers, I gave up in despair, it being the most severe 
knockout I had received. From the beginning it looked reason- 
able that I could build a trolley car line on the money to be 
received on those subscriptions. Therefore, I had builded my 
hopes higher than ever before. 

My wife and myself were boarding at a hotel ; and as I had 
been in Newark six months, with but little money, we were obliged 
to leave her trunk — from which its contents were mostly stolen 
or moth-eaten before we finally recovered it by paying the bill. 

I sent my wife direct to Valparaiso, Ind., to visit our daughter, 
and again started to sell magnetic belts. But as I was among 
strangers it was slow work. Stopping at the towns on the way, 
I arrived at Valparaiso in about a month, sick in soul and body. 

As the year 1889 drew on I looked over the field 

HTveSSnsS'ei.. ^"^ ^?:""d ^^^^^ the newspapers that Eastern 

firms had commenced buildmg trolley car Imes 
and that all answers I received from horse car men contained the 
short but fatal sentence to my hopes as follows: 

"We have word from trolley car line builders thai they will 
equip our railways zvith electric cars not to be paid for until finished 
and running successfully. We would be foolish to advance the 
money to you under the circumstances." 

Talking the matter over with my wife, we concluded it was 
useless for me to continue the struggle and that we would move to 
Rochester, Ind., where my youngest son lived, and I would sell 
magnetic belts for a living while awaiting the development of the 
future, intending to sue the infringers for royalties as soon as I 
could secure a competent patent lawyer to do so. 

Moving to Rochester, Ind., in 1889, I commenced to sell magnetic 
belts for a living. It was slow business for the first year, until I 
had cured several chronic cases, when my sales were better, and 
I earned the best living we had enjoyed in ten years, for I had 
quit inventing and turned my attention to supporting my family. 

The second year I bought a Texas pony and buggy on pay- 
ments, so I could drive about the country. Nearly all of the roads 
were turnpiked and as level and hard as a floor The next two 
years were the pleasantest of my life. My pony would trot mile 
after mile without urging. 
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From springtime to fall the country was beauti- 
Runf^eUctty. *"^' ^^^ sweet songs of the birds, the flowers, 

the deep green new grass, the budding trees of 
springtime, the flapping of the long leaves of the corn as the wind 
rustled it, the ocean-like waves of the wheat fields rolling in the 
summer breeze, then the golden yellow and the whir of the reaper 
and binders, soon the rattle of the threshers shelling the rich harvest 
of wheat, made up a scene of beauty and activity never to be for- 
gotten. 

When the threshers came to a farm all of the men near by 
came to help in the field and the women to help prepare the bounti- 
ful dinner. Every passing stranger was welcome, and the dinner 
those ladies set up for the hungry men was not only equal but far 
superior to your best hotels, whether at $2 or $5 per day. It usually 
consisted of fresh and salt beef, fresh and salt pork, chicken and 
turkey, several kinds of vegetables, three or four kinds of canned 
fruits and sauces, and apple, mince and whortleberry pies and three 
kinds of rich home-made cake. No Frenchman or any other man 
could cook foods as could those Hoosier ladies, those farmers' 
wives. 

The salt of the earth, pure, noble and good, that kind can be 
bred only on the farm, amid the scenes of nature, away from the 
follies of city life. 

If you had enjoyed their hospitality for three years, as I did, 
would you forget them? Never. 

In 1894 the base of my spine had become weakened from con- 
stant riding. In the fall of that year I caught a severe cold. It 
settled in my bladder. I came near death before getting relief. The 
doctor advised that I should go south to spend the winter. My 
sister, Mrs. Mott, was visiting her son at Biloxi, Miss., and she 
having invited me, I went and nearly died after my arrival from 
the fact that I had been given so much opium to relieve my suffer- 
ing that my entire system was stagnated by its use. Clemie, the 
colored servant, went, as a last resort, to a negro doctor, who 
gave her some medicine that relieved my clogged-up system. 

Soon I tired of sitting around with nothing to do but eat, sleep 
and read. Seeing many odd things that were new to me, I used 
my timd writing stories, one of them being the "Flying Cows of 
Biloxi." (The book is on sale by newsdealers.) 

In April of ]895 I returned to Rochester and sold magnetic belts 
during that and the following summer; and in February, 1897, we 
moved back to Chicago. 

Arriving in Chicago, still suffering from bladder trouble, being 
confined to the house in the winter and during bad weather in the 
summer and constantly failing year by year, I was still determined 

1 would not leave this world until I could get money from my 
trolley patents to leave to my \vife. We had struggled and suf- 
fered together for thirty years, living in hope of a few years with 
money to enjoy the comforts of life. 

I still realized that the money would not come 

2 Thrown Out without an effort on my part. Therefore, in the 

fall of 1899, I went to Grand Rapids and in- 
terested an old friend. Judge Burlingame, who commenced a suit 
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against the trolley railway company of that city for royalties. This 
suit lingered in the United States Court four years before it was 
argued and the typewritten evidence submitted to the Judge. 
After holding the papers eight months the Judge returned them to 
the Clerk of Court, dismissing the case without an opinion. We had 
used every dollar we could raise for expenses and had no money 
to give bonds for an appeal. Quite a number had advanced money 
on an agreement to share in the royalties to be collected, provided 
we gained the suit, and said they were ready to advance the money 
for an appeal if the Judge had given his reasons for dismissing the 
suit. 

It will not do for me to tell what people, unprejudiced lawyers 
and other men thought of the dismissal of the case. If I did I 
would be liable for contempt of court. It is enough to say that 
one of the judges concerned in the case (twenty years younger than 
myself) has been called to his final account. I hope he arrived at 
the Judgment Seat with a clear conscience. 

I will here remark that a mysterious Providence has taken away 
every man who has openly worked against me,-^very man of 
them not as old as I am at the time of their demise. I will not 
pretend to account for it, only remarking that in all this work of 
inventing the trolley car, the car telephon/5 and the cold motor, I 
have been led bv a Higher Power and am doing His work or work 
for the good of universal humanity. 

In order to show the wonderful blessing the 
Bl^iinMankinl. trolley car has been to all nations and peoples, 

I here insert an article taken from the Scientific 
American of December, 1906. Similar testimony can be found in 
all parts of the civilized and semi-civilized world. 

"The subway, elevated and surface cars of Greater New York 
carried three hundred and twenty-five million passengers during 
July, August and September. In Manhattan Borough alone the 
number was nearly two hundred million. Taking the latest statistics 
of total population and making due allowance for infants in arms, 
the very aged, citizens in hospitals and in jail, and those who ride 
in automobiles, wc find that a large majority of the inhabitants 
of the island must have put in the entire time between sixain the 
morning and two-thirty in the afternoon being conveyed with more 
or less rapidity from one end of the town to the other in the 
vehicles of the traction monopoly. 

"The condition is by no means peculiar to New York, although 
it obtains there in its fullest flower. The people of Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and other centres spend a large — but not a good — 
portion of their lives on wheels. Indeed, whenever we see a trac- 
tion report from one of those cities, with its amazing statement 
of rides per annum per inhabitant, we wonder why residents bother 
so much about the houses and flats that are, after all, mere halting 
places between cars. Why do newspapers have 'House Beautiful' 
columns when they could do so much more for the esthetic uplift 
by agitating for bright birdcages and tasty ingle-nooks in the 
street cars? Who can calculate the degree in which urban intel- 
lectual activity would be accelerated if the traction companies 
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would only put little busts of Ibsen and G. Bernard Shaw over the 
fare registers?" 

I was in Grand Rapids one and one-half years, and was given 
up to die at two different times from bladder trouble. 

Another question could be raised here : If I was doing the 
Lord's work, why did he not restore my health? The only answer 
I know of is that he often picks out the weakest to do the greatest 
work and leaves them by faith to do it the best they can, constantly 
asking for divine help. 

Another answer I have is, if I had been a well man I should 
never have been an inventor. It is too slow to suit my ambition 
and to suit my desires for the comforts of life which an inventor 
cannot have for years and years, if ever. 

Two of three different times in my earlier years I tried to drop 
the burden. Speaking in a plain sense, as I now see it, I was 
"kicked back into it" by that same Providence that called me to 
the work from the day of my birth. I have passed by the open 
door of the tomb times innumerable as a boy and a man. Bom 
an invalid, inherited from my mother, who was sick almost seventy 
years before she died, at 71, I am in more vigorous health than 
since I was thirty and gaining in bodily vigor every month. I 
can only account for it in the fact that my work is not done. 
The divine mind has fevealed farther advances in electro^mag- 
netism that will require twenty years to complete. 

While in Grand Rapids my son Charles secured 
fol-RaSbSads?* the use of a mile of street railway track and 

two cars, which he fitted with telephones and for 
six months ran the cars, 'phoning from them through the central 
station to all parts of the city and to Muskegon and Holland, 
each forty miles away, demonstrating that anyone could talk and 
hear from a moving car as easily as from any two 'phones. 

We tried to equip five rfiiles of one of the steam railways but 
could not interest them. Therefore, we sold for old material all 
of our equipments and returned to Chicago, sick and poor as a 
church mouse and very much depressed. Sick, sick, sick! The 
days, weeks, months, and years dragged themselves slowly along 
until 1905 when, I hardly know why, I began to improve and new 
hope Altered my soul. 

. I decided to try to build a cold motor — a motor 

Hi?ColdMoto?. or generator that could not get hot or bum out. 

I had made drawings for it when my trolley 
cars were on the lake front in Chicago in 1886, but never could 
raise the money or get anyone interested in it. All of the trolley 
car men said it was just what they needed and if successful there 
was millions in it. But none of them would put a dollar into it 
It was the same old familiar song about the trolley car millions, 
if successful ; but not a dollar to try to make a success of it. 

Having decided to build a cold motor, the next move was to get 
a patent and to finance it. We still had the pony and buggy I 
had bought at Rochester. The pony was now twenty-one years 
old, of no great value, but a great enjoyment to my wife and 
myself in riding to the parks in the hot weather, and it cost but 
little to keep her, as she lived on the prairie grass near the house. 
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We decided lo sell the pony, the harness and the buggy, to pay 

for the application for the patent; which \vc did, and succeeded 
in fihng the application in tlie patent office. Having a foundation 




to talk from, I went to an old friend, who had known me for 
twenty-five years and who had faith in the final success of my 
inventions. He sent me to an acquaintance of his, who finally 
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let me have $275. With it I commenced work, aiid when that was 
used up he sent me to another friend who let me have $285. And 
I got small sums from others, as the work progressed. Thus, 
without giving security, I borrowed, in all, about $700. 

After a while we decided to organize ^ company 
UOrtanSSf"^ and sell stock, which would enable us to 

raise money sufficient to begin building the cold 
motors or generators. The selling of our stock was a success from 
the commencement — the 3rd day of September, 1905. 

I wish to remark here, for the benefit of young men who are 
struggling for success, that, in the forty years of my battle for 
success, I always and everywhere tried to do right. I had tempta- 
tions, as every human being has, to do mean and dishonest uings for 
temporary success or benefit; but, with the help of that Divinity 
that is ready, able and more than willing to assist all that humbly 
ask Him for help in time of need, I successfully resisted those 
temptations and retained the reputation of trying to be square in 
my business dealings. Though at times, while sick and building 
models, I became in debt and could not pay for three or four 
years, I always did pay in full. 

It was that reputation of thirty years that enabled me to borrow 
the $700 without security, which I repaid within six months. 
Without that reputation the Bidwell Electric Company would not 
be in existence, and I would still be a poverty-stricken old man 
without a dollar for the comforts of life for myself and wife in 
our old age. 

I therefore ask the plain question of every young man, "Is it not 
best to do right?" and I add, "A good reputation is better than 
great riches." "Riches take wings and fly away." A good reputa- 
tion lasts as long as you live, — also through an endless eternity. 

Even after we had raised money for our first factory, I had a 
long battle before my first cold motor was a success. All of the 
men wha worked for me thought it would not be a success, and 
some of them told me so. My health was such that I could not 
be in the factory to watch the work and help do it; therefore it 
was usually done diflferent from my directions, the superintendent 
saying it was better his way and that I ought to begin building 
open-type or common motors, so the business would not fail. 

Our first cold motor was a 20-horse power 
UGtSa^Suee^. machine and run coated with ice from the first 

day it was set up and finished, with the ex- 
ception that the man who had charge of it would not keep a 
sufficient pressure of gas until the pump became heated, causing 
an expense of $15 for repairs. After discharging him, it was 
more of a success than we anticipated. After this three men put 
up a conspiracy to damage the new pump we were building for 
cold motors and delayed us for two months, until we learned 
of their treachery and discharged them. Who put them up to 
the plot we could never find out; but as every electrician in 
Chicago and, in fact, everyone in the United States denounced it 
as a fraud, these men, as near as we could learn, were put up to 
their treachery by outside influences. 
We ran this first cold motor five months in the factory before 
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shuwiiig it to the public (waiting for the patents to issue). We 
were greatly amused and at times indignant at the different so- 
called financial journals, some of theia printed in Chicago and 
some of them in other cities, raising the cry of "Bidwell Fraud." 
These editors, who are so anxious to protect the dear people who 
have not asked for protection, are, from my experience, the most 
arrant swindlers themselves. 

After the cold motor had been running successfully for ninety 
days. The Workers, a machinery publication, printed an article 
which was a rank sample of the kind of prejudice, ignorance and 
jealousy that follows any man who is in advance of the people 
where he lives, and who do not like any ideas in advance of those 
they inhfjited at birth. 

In tcCTiclusion I wish to say that I have thousands of friends 
who have known or heard of my struggles who have always had 
kind words and wishes for my ultimate success. 

How the years spin and spin on and on in a great circle; while 
we, in its centre, cannot see its distant periphery or horizon and 
grope along blindly toward it When we think we have arrived 
and open our eyes lo see il, lo and behold ! it is still far away. 
I am past seventy years of age and have many 
terVll^ reasons for being thankful for the years that 

have gone by, though they have been years of 
sickness and suffering, and I am yet suffering intensely from 
bladder trouble. Yet we are better off than thousands of others. 

Therefore, I can still say of the Lord. "He is my refuge and 
my fortress, my God; in Him will I trust, "—Psalm 91:2. 




REMINISCENCES FROM BOYHOOD TO 

MANHOOD. 



PART III. 

Reminiscences from Boyhood to Manhood. 

Collated from Prof* Bidweirs Diary, or Related by 
Himself from Memory. 



At the time of my birth, September 2, 1835, my father, Austin 
B. Bid well, was a farmer in Livingston County, Western New 
York. My mother, before her marriage, was Laura I. Butterfield. 
During my infancy our family lived in a log house, in the midst 
of the virgin forest. 

Our only method of heating and cooking at that time was by 
means of a large fire-place, extending almost across one entire end 
of the family living room, which was kitchen, dining-room, and 
bedroom, all in one. In a corner stood one of those old-fashioned 
high-post bedsteads with the top and sides covered by a canopy 
of heavy cloth to keep out the cold of the severe winters. 

The children of the family slept in a trundle 

a TrunSlVBed. ^^^' which was very low and on casters, to 

facilitate moving about. During the day, to 
economize space, the trundle bed was kept beneath the larger 
bedstead, and was drawn forth only in the evening, at the chil- 
dren's bedtime. After the little ones had been snugly tucked in, 
the trundle bed was again pushed beneath the larger bed, until 
only the heads of the occupants could be seen. 

By such means all the family were accommodated and, though 
they were sometimes somewhat crowded in bed, they slept com- 
fortably, though, in those old-time winters, the snows covered the 
fence tops and the temperature was often below zero. 

When I was about eighteen months old the 
Bunifto Dirath. great fire-place came near being the cause of 

my death. My parents had gone to a neighbor's 
home to spend the evening, leaving me in care of a little sister. 
I was asleep on the hearth before the fire. The burning logs 
began to pop and threw sparks and even live coals in a shower 
all over the hearth. My clothing was set on fire and, before my 
sister could put out the blaze, I was severely burned in several 
places. For some days my parents had little hope of saving me; 
but I eventually recovered. I have carried the scars there received 
all my life. 

In 1836 a wave of migration struck Western New York. Every- 
body who could sell his property was bent on moving to Eastern 
Michigan. My father sold his farm and, with several others, 
migrated to the new Michigan village of Hudson, in Lenawee 
County. He bought two acres of land on the bank of the river, 
just above the dam, and there built his new house. Having 
recently learned the trade of shoemaker, he opened a shop and 
,at once enjoyed a prosperous business. 
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The scourge of the New West in those days 
6%*-^ii^"^L* was the ague. Soon after our removal to Hud- 

oi tne Ne^r west. ** ., • i -^i '^ r i 

son my mother was sick with it for several 
months; and during that time a younger brother died. There 
was no doctor in that part of the country, and my father was 
compelled to make a long journey of fifteen miles to get one. 
When the doctor finally arrived, sometimes a day late, he would 
remain an hour or two, give a little advice and less medicine, and 
return to his home, after charging fifteen dollars for his visit. 
This fee was a large sum in those days of scarce money. 

Speaking of the ague, while our family resided at Toledo, Ohio, 
in 1848, every member of the household, excepting my eldest 
brother, suffered intermittently. It was shake, shake, shake — 
regularly every day, sometimes twice a day, for some member of 
the family. For a long year and a half we kept at it. We soon 
shook off all our extra flesh, all extra clothing and, I may add, 
all extra property as well. For the expense of trying to get 
relief kept us poor indeed. 

The peculiar form taken by this queer disease was a burning 
fever in the morning and toward noon a deathly chill which 
seemed to refrigerate the very marrow of our bones. A shaking 
motion began with the chilly sensations which gradually increased, 
with the chattering of the teeth, the jerking of the arms, legs 
and feet, and, at last a creeping and quivering of every muscle in 
the body. If the patient was sitting when the shaking came on 
the entire room would be perceptibly jarred. 

An Englishman who made his home with us was seized by the 
scourge. The sufferings of that poor fellow are indescribable — 
they cannot even be imagined nowadays. He shook harder and 
longer than any man I ever saw with the ague. When his chill 
came on he would crouch down into a chair as near the hot stove 
as he could crowd without actually burning his icy-like flesh. 
Then he would shake and shake, his teeth chattering like dry 
bones, his whole body writhing in convulsions. An obser\'^er not 
acquainted with the nature of his malady would have thought him 
subject to fits or attacks of epilepsy. These severe chills did 
not result fatally with him, however, — though many other suf- 
ferers succumbed after months of torture. 

The affliction seemed to defy all treatment, so far as permanent 
cure was concerned. The skill of physicians availed little. A 
careful diet appeared to have a more beneficial effect than drugs. 
My mother's principal prescription was catnip tea, which we all 
drank steaming hot while the chill was on. It was certainly 
efficacious; for, though it did not cure us, our chills were less 
severe when we drank it regularly. 

Father attempted to introduce a different sort of prescription, 
but did not succeed. One day he brought home a pint bottle filled 
with herbs and whiskey. Exhibiting it to mother, he laughingly 
remarked that the doctor had prescribed it as a sure cure for the 
ague. Mother took the bottle, removed the cork and smelled of 
tlie contents. Then she quietly stepped to the door and turned 
the uncorked flask upside down. When it was empty she placed 
it on the table, but said not a word. Father laughed rather un- 
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comfortably, — and that ended the incident. But no more whiskey 
medicine was ever brought into that household. 

My pride in my mother will be pardoned, with- 
SteongMraiory. ?"^ doubt, when I say that she was remarkable 

in many respects. (What mother is not?) 
My mother's comprehensive and tenacious memory was a matter 
of wide comment. Even as a girl, I have been told, she evinced 
that characteristic in a marked degree. At the age of sixteen she 
could repeat from memory Noah Webster's spelling book, Mason's 
grammar, and the school reader in common use those days. With- 
out undue boasting, I may add that I inherited this trait from my 
mother. I am able to recall events which happened when I was 
but eighteen months old. One of these was indelibly impressed on 
my memory. 

While the family were removing from Western New York to 
Hudson, Mich., the wagon was drawn by an ox team. I was 
usually in the arms of my mother, who sat in the front of the 
wagon. I recall that the oxen had unusually long horns and 
altogether presented to my baby imagination an appearance of 
ferocity to be feared by all. When we traveled down hill the 
driver would walk in front of the oxen and, with commands and 
the use of the whip-stock, prevent them from going too fast. I 
distinctly remember that on such occasions my baby mind was 
worried with the fear that those great horned beasts would run 
down and trample under foot the brave driver. 

My first attendance at school was shortly after 
School Hou«e. ^^ moved to Hudson. I do not remember my 

age, but I was very young. It was a private 
school, and a^e of pupils was not taken into consideration. I 
now recall gomg to that school but one day, though I probably 
attended afterward. 

The school was kept by a kind-hearted, motherly old lady in her 
own log house, about a mile from the village of Hudson. I 
went with my brother and sister, both older than I. I remember 
there were extensive lowlands and cranberry flats between the 
village and the home of my teacher. In the winter, when I first 
attended school, those flats were covered with several feet of 
water which was frozen over solidly. I shall never forget how 
we children admired the beautiful red cranberries frozen solidly 
into the transparent ice, still on the bushes below us as we crossed 
the marsh. 

What probably greatly assisted in impressing on my memory 
this first day's attendance at school is the fact that I slipped on 
the very smooth ice and severely bumped my head. I saw a full 
firmament of stars and for a time fully believed that my skull 
had been fractured. The bumping of my head probably acted 
like instantaneous photography, ineffaceably fixing on the nerve 
films of my brain the whole scene. 

n-^K During the time that we lived at Hudson snakes 

Petta^^^ ^"^ ^^^^ animals were numerous all around us. 

On one occasion my baby brother, two years 
old, was missing from the house. Mother, after searching for him 
for some time, found him down by the river playing with a large 
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striped snake. Paralyzed by astonishment and horror, mother 
stood rooted to the spot, not knowing what to do to rescue her 
child from what seemed to her certain death. The snake lay 
partly in my little brother's lap and appeared to be greatly en- 
joying his petting strokes. Little brother did not see mother, 
but tiSe snake did and quietly glided away, leaving baby harmless 
and crying because his playfellow had gone. Overjoyed, mother 
sprang forward, clasped her babe to her breast and breathlessly 
ran with him to the house. It was some time before she could 
realize that her child was unharmed. 

One day we found a six-foot blue-racer lying in a water trough 
by our kitchen window, where he was sunning himself. He was 
quickly killed, all of us deeming it our religious duty to instantly 
dispatch a snake wherever found. 

While we weire living at Adrian, Michigan, a 
wSaRjitder! party of boys and girls, including myself, went 

into the woods in search of strawberries. Dur- 
ing the day some of the boys discovered a large rattle-snake and 
at once began worrying him with long sticks. Being a good 
fighter, he sprang at them whenever opportunity offered, attempt- 
ing to strike. But the boys fought him back, while the girls stood 
on logs at safe distances and screamed with fear as the venomous 
reptile shook his rattles with a sound never to be forgotten and 
snapped his tail in impotent ra^e. The boys finally killed him. 

During another of our berrying expeditions some of the more 
daring of the boys caught a large blue-racer by deftly pinning 
him to the ground with a forked stick placed across his neck 
just back of his large head. Tying a stout cord about his neck, 
they made him a prisoner. Securing the other end of the cord 
to a bush, we went about our berrying, until we were ready to go 
home in the evening. 

T«kcBl Rac Permitting the anp^ry reptile to wind about a 

Homeal^Soner. stick, we proceeded to carry him home alive. 

On the way we frightened almost to death the 
small girls and boys in the party by chasing them with the snake 
extended as though about to throw him upon them. When we 
reached home the question arose: What shall we do with him? 
After much thought and boyish planning, we decided to place 
him in a box with a glass cover and put him on exhibition on the 
roof of our next-door neighbor. The parents in both families 
protested against this plan; but we insisted. And, at last, they 
let us have our own way — as they usually did. 

When Mr. Blue Racer had been safely ensconced in his new 
quarters all the boys and some of the more venturesome girls of 
the neighborhood climbed to the roof to take a look at the big 
fellow. We had left him securely tied with the original string, 
in addition to securing the lid of the box. But one fine morning 
we found him almost out of his box prison — as far as the string . 
would permit. Some careless playmate had left the box lid un- 
latched. Immediately all the women in the vicinity were out of 
doors, holding up their hands in horror and all talking at once. 
Two elderly spinsters, who had passed the period when they saw 
much fun in life, were the most vociferous. They vehemently 
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demanded that the queer pet should at once be put to death, 
declaring they had not enjoyed an hour's sound sleep since he had 
been brought into the neighborhood. 

Those old maids were noted for sharp tongues and general 
trouble making; and, consequently, they were held in wholesome 
fear by all the boys. Furthermore, the novelty having worn off, 
we decided that there was not so much fun, aftir all, in keeping 
the snake on the premises. So one of the boys, provided with 
a heavy cudgel, went up on the roof and put an end to the 
prisoner's captivity and life at the same time. 

While we lived in Hudson the boys of our 
^^S^nimftif family quite frequently spent the night in the 

hut of the charcoal burners, at the charcoal pits 
near us. There, in the deep hours of the night, it was comnion 
to hear the calls of panthers, the howls of wolves, and the thrilling 
cries of other wild animals inhabiting the forest all around. 

The panther could imitate the cry of a child or of a person in 
distress so perfectly that many of the early settlers were lured to 
their deaths thereby. Uttering its peculiarly plaintive calls, the 
great cunning cat would lead any follower who responded to the 
supposed call for assistance to a chosen spot and there pounce upon 
and kill the unsuspecting victim by a grip about the throat with 
fangs which cut like a sharp knife. So quickly and stealthily 
would the work of destruction be done that no cry of alarm could 
be uttered. And the first intimation of the tragedy would be the 
missing of the person so killed from his home and neighborhood. 

Later, searching parties might discover human bones where the 
last struggle had taken place; but, sometimes, not even the 
skeleton was ever found to account for the mysterious disappear- 
ance. 

In this region the wolves were particularly vicious and daring. 
They frequently came right up to the charcoal sheds where the 
burners worked, their eyes flashing savagely in the firelight, while 
they bared their white fangs and even snapped at the men when 
they passed near them, where it was comparatively dark. 

The father of Will Carleton, the popular poet. 

Will Citflrtin? *^^" ^ farmer, lived three miles from Hudson. 

In the autumn our parents permitted my 
brothers and I to go out to the Carleton home to gather hickory nuts 
in the neighborhood. On such occasions we would avail ourselves 
of the well-known Carleton hospitality and remain at the farm- 
house over night. There we could hear the wolves howl all night 
long. One night everybody on the premises was awakened by a 
loud and distressful squealing and general rumpus in the vicinity 
of the pig sty. Next morning Mr. Carleton made an early in- 
vestigation and found that a bear had carried off his largest and 
fattest young porker. 

After our family had partially recovered from 

Moveto AdSan. *^^ ^^^^ ^^ moved to Adrian, Michigan. I do 

not now recall the circumstances attending the 
removal, but remember the new home, changed scenes, and ad- 
ditional acquaintances there formed. Here two or three years 
passed away, accompanied by the usual joys and sorrows of child- 
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hood. Here we went on delightful nutting excursions, and caught 
moles and mice, which propagated in large numbers in the fields 
surrovmding the village. We boys would tame these pretty, soft- 
coated little animals and carry them about in our pockets and 
coat sleeves. I well remember a neighbor with bushy beard and 
hair who carried about with him at all times two or three of these 
little pets, they finding cozy, warm nests in his hair or beard, as 
they chose. Some laughable things were seen in those days. 

Among my well remembered early companions 
KiiTedby f£ ^^^ Henry Norton. One day he and a playmate 

went down the river about a mile below town 
to gather butternuts. They found a large old tree hanging over 
the river which was thickly laden with nuts. The tree was partly 
rotten and, hanging over the deep water, it was extra dangerous 
to climb. For that reason the nutting boys usually passed it by. 
But Norton and his companion found it too tempting, and Norton 
climbed into its branches, high up, and began picking the nuts 
and throwing them ashore to his playmate. While thus engaged 
a limb broke, and Norton fell, striking, back down, across a large 
log floating in the water. His playmate, seeing that Norton was very 
seriously hurt, and being panic stricken, ran to the village as 
quickly as possible and gave the alarm. 

A number of larger boys and grown persons hurried with him 
back to the scene of the accident. There they found Norton dead, 
his back being broken and his head submerged in the water. 
The body was taken from the water, and slowly and sadly the 
sorrowful procession carried the lifeless boy to his home and his 
broken-hearted mother. On the day of the funeral all the boys 
of the neighborhood followed the coffin to the grave. 

In after days the boys often passed the scene of the accident 
and saw with covetous eyes the pile of nuts on the river bank, 
just as Norton and his playmate had left them; but all were 
afraid to touch those nuts. The mystery of death and the spirit 
land beyond were linked with that pile of nuts and seemed to lurk 
in the shadows of the forest surrounding. Thus those nuts lay, a 
mute reminder of our dead playmate, until late in the autumn — 
till no other nuts were to be found anywhere in the forest round. 

I and my companions often passed that way, but we usually hur- 
ried by, scarcely taking time for a hasty glance at the tree and 
its little heap of nuts lying near. No laughter or boyish word 
of glee passed our lips. We feared we knew not what. The deep 
shade and solemn stillness of later autumn resting over the once 
beautiful scene awed our spirits to unwonted quietness. 

One day, just before the coming of winter, I and 
uidNuto%i^en. ^ companion were passing that way. The leaves 

were sere and many had fallen to the earth, 
leaving the bare boughs limned like gaunt sentinels against the dun 
sky. The nuts were drying to the kernels, where they lay, soon 
to shrivel up and rot, affording no man or animal the delicious 
food for which Nature had intended them. We looked long at 
them with the wistful eyes possessed only by a small boy who 
has tasted the full sweetness of nutting as it was enjoyed in those 
pioneer days. Then we reasoned with each other that it was the 
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merest squeamishness to permit that fine pile of butternuts to lie 
there on the cold ground, to be rotted with frosts and rains, or, 
perhaps, carried away by greedy squirrels, whose nests even then 
were well provided for the winter. 

While we thus argued, we had kept walking, not daring, as yet, 
to linger at the scene of the tragedy. But while we reasoned 
we had gained couras^e; and, abruptly stopping, I proposed that 
we go back and quickly gather up the nuts in the bags .we 
carried and run for it. Though I had grown somewhat skeptical 
about the ghosts said to hover around the scene of an accident, I 
was not yet prepared to fully test the matter. Therefore, my 
suggestion that we act with celerity. My companion agreed to 
the proposition. Returning to the pile of nuts, we swiftly scooped 
them into our bags, and took to our heels, running as only could 
the hardy exposure-toughened boy of the New West. 

Away we went for the hills, looking neither to the right nor 
the left, lest we spy some lurking spirit in the shadows of the 
woods. We did not stop till we were out of breath and far out 
of sight of the old butternut tree. Then, more slowly, we pro- 
ceeded homeward; but we felt very sheepish, now that the nuts 
had finally been taken. On soberer thought and in full possession, 
we had a lurking consciousness of having committed a very mean 
act. We were sure our boyish companions would so regard it 
when it came to be known, which was highly probable, for boys 
have an intuitive sense that is hard to deceive. But if the other 
boys ever learned definitely who took the nuts we never knew of it. 

However, it was soon generally noised about that the nuts had 
disappeared, and many were the conjectures as to what had be- 
come of them, some of the boys, in their dense superstition, sug- 
gesting that Henry Norton's spirit had removed them. Others 
were sure that they had discerned fresh human tracks near the 
butternut tree, but they could not accuse any particular boy, though 
much indignation was expressed that any Adrian boy should have 
been so mean as to take the nuts. 

For pur part, my playmate and T could see no real harm in 
the act, after we had got over our first misgivings; and we were 
sure of one thing: the nuts tasted just as good as any others we 
had stored for the long winter evenings. 

While we lived at Adrian our nutting excur- 
OTi Nut^roM. sions were conducted on an extensive scale. We 

usually carried with us a hand-saw. Having 
discovered a tree laden with nuts, we would not delay to employ 
the slower methods of shaking and knocking off the nuts, but 
one of us, with the saw secured about his person, would climb 
the tree and saw off limb after limb, until the tree would be almost 
denuded. The branches once on the ground, gathering the nuts 
was the easiest of pastimes. Of course the tree would be left a 
comparative wreck. — never again to bear sufficient nuts to be worth 
gathering. But the idea of leaving the trees in condition for 
bearing next year never entered our heads. Our chief thouo^ht 
was to get all the nuts as quickly as possible and before some other 
party should get them. 

In an hour or two we thus would despoil the fairest tree of the 
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forest of its foliage, beauty and usefulness. Since those days I have 
often marveled that we were not severely punished by owners of 
the land or haled before some government tribunal for trial follow- 
ing such flagrant vandalism. 

Down by an old white mill, in the river valley, north of the 
village, there was a large grove of butternut trees where the 
squirrels knocked the nuts off with their paws. They usually 
di4 this novel work about daylight in the morning. We boys, 
learning of this, would gather near the trees just before dawn 
and silently wait for the active little animals to leap from branch 
to branch, bringing down the nuts in showers at every sudden 
movement. When the ground had become well covered with nuts 
we would scamper forward and, quickly filling our bags, run home 
in time to eat breakfast and go to school. 

In the spring we found fine fishing everywhere. 

NwWhite Mill. J"^^ ^^^^w the dam at the white mill was a 

famous fishing hole. Here we often fished 
with two or three hooks on a single line, pulling out two or more 
fish at a time as fast as we could put fresh angleworms on the 
hooks and drop them into the water. 

One day a large muskalonge, the king of Michigan fish, was dis- 
covered in the shallow water. A man in our party leaped into 
the stream, caught the big fish by the gills with his fingers and, 
after a fierce battle, succeeded in safely landing him. Any angler 
who has ever caught a muskalonge can appreciate the interest 
attaching to this feat. 

A few miles from Adrian was Devil's Lake. It was one of those 
clear and beautiful lakes with which Michigan abounds. It is 
said that the name Devil's Lake was the translation of the original 
Indian name, which was given because of an incident during the 
earliest settlement of that region by the whites. 

One of the settlers, being attacked by a party of roving warriors, 
fled to the lake and plunged in. Knowing of a sand reef, whose 
narrow top reached almost to the surface of the water, the pursued 
white man soon reached it and fleetly ran along it until almost 
across the lake, rapidly distancing his pursuers, who got into the 
deep water and floundered about, almost drowning before getting 
ashore a^ain. 

The Indians knew nothing of the reef and very naturally sup- 
posed the white man had walked on the water. Believing him to 
have connection with the Evil Spirit, they supposed the lake to 
be controlled by the Devil and appropriately named it Devil's 
Lake, in their own language. 

This was the tradition. However, it does not appear plausible, 
for the reason that the Indians probably lived on the shores of the 
lake for ages before any white man ever saw it. And it is but 
reasonable to infer that the red men knew of all its shallows and 
depths — far better than the settlers. 

Devil's Lake abounded with pike, bass, perch, 

D^virs ESke.*' ^"^ ^^^^^ varieties of game fish. We often 

went there to fish, generally traveling afoot. 
Full of youthful buoyancy, we did not tire on the somewhat long 
tramp outward, and the miles were quickly passed, greatly short- 
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cned by our anticipation of the well-known good sport awaiting 
us at the lake. Finding some shady spot, we would cast in our 
hooks, and the prime sport would begin. If we fished without 
bobs, it would be first a few preliminary nibbles, then a decided 
bite on the hook, followed by a pull that sent a thrill through 
every fibre of the fisher-boy's body and never to be forgotten. A 
quick jerk — and a fine bass, or perch, perhaps, lay floundering on 
the grassy bank. 

At noon we would have a good lunch, sometimes frying fish to 
add to what we had brought from home. Then to our sport again. 
The day would thus pass, the swift movement of time unheeded 
until the red sun's disk low on the western horizon admonished 
us it was time to start for home. Gathering up our long strings 
of fish and, comparing results in the day's catch, we would trudge 
back toward Adrian — now, it must be confessed, appearing more 
than twice the distance away it had seemed in the morning. 

As we would wearily tramp and tramp, under our burdens of 
fish, often many pounds, we would sometimes wonder if they were 
not the same species as our Savior fed to the multitude — they so 
rapidly increased in weight as we trudged the long road. At last, 
so weary we could scarcely walk, we would reach home. Then 
we would vow never to go fishing to Devil's Lake again. A hearty 
supper would follow — and then to bed and sweet sleep. 

In our dreams we would be on the lake shore once more, draw- 
ing the shining beauties from the limpid depths. We become so 
interested in the sport that we get too near the edge of the water 
and some companion jostles us into the lake. Struggling for life — 
we open our eyes, and lo! it is only father shaking us out of bed 
next morning after calling us for the past half hour without 
results. 

Once out of bed, dressed and a good breakfast eaten, the fatigues 
and hardships of yester eve are all forgotten, and we are ready 
to make another expedition to Devil's Lake — that day if permitted. 
So resilient is the heart of youth that only the pleasures of the 
sport are now remembered, standing out in bold relief, beckoning 
us with persuasive hand to come hither again. 

My first sixpence was earned by hoeing corn in 
KmSixi^. ^^^ garden, our father paying me and my 

brother in advance, as he was going away for a 
day or two. We were slow about doing the work, having the pay 
in hand, but we finally accomplished it. However, my pay was not 
in hand long, since my brother soon managed to wheedle it out 
of me, selling me an old powder-horn which I had long coveted. 

I remember this money not only because it was the first I had 
ever earned but also because I earned and lost it to my brother 
just before a fair held in the Methodist church, which we all at- 
tended. It was the first time I had ever gone to a church fair; 
and, though I had no money to spend, like the other boys, I 
managed to get plenty of good things to eat and otherwise en- 
joyed myself. 

I never forgot my first sixpence and the Methodist church fair. 
I was very young, but I learned several lessons from the circunkM^ 
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stances connected with them — one being to keep my money for a 
day of greater need. 

. All around the village of Adrian berries of 

jS^dAdnzn. every variety were plentiful and to spare. There 

were gooseberries, strawberries, cranberries, 
blackberries, and berries of any and all description. Everybody 
went berr)nng during the season — and that was of some length, 
owing to the numerous varieties. We first went after gooseberries 
over beyond the sand hills. So eager was everybody to get his 
share of Nature's bounty that we did not wait for the berries, 
especially the gooseberries, to get ripe; but hurried to the patches 
and gathered them while still very green, hard and bitter. 

I never knew of a gooseberry hanging on the bush around 
Adrian until ripe; and I did not know what a ripe gooseberry 
looked like until some years later — after we had gone to a new 
locality. And then I did not know what they were until informed, 
they appeared so different from the little hard, sour berries I had 
been accustomed to picking. 

The sand hills where we went to gather berries were on the bank 
of the river and had been partly washed away by the eating inland 
of the shifting stream. As a consequence there had been left, 
next to the water, a bank of clean, white sand about fifty feet 
high. Here, when we did not find it expedient to go nutting or 
berrying, we bovs spent much of our time, digging and building 
sand houses, while we went bathing. Often we spent as much as 
half the day on this rural bathing beach, in the water and on the 
sand, climbing to the top of the sand hill, in the warm sunshine, 
and sliding down into the cool waters of the river, with a merry 
shout and a splash for each boy bather as he went down. Many 
of us spent too much time lying in the warm sand and hot sun- 
shine, neglecting to vary it with an occasional plunge into the 
water. As a consequence we often had blistered backs and 
shoulders — until the skin would peel off, leaving the flesh very 
sore and painful to the slightest touch, ordinary clothing being 
an affliction. 

Many sand martins and kingfishers built nests in the face of the 
sand bank, high up, out of our reach. Boring deep holes in the 
dry sand, they deposited their eggs where they were safe so far 
as we marauding urchins were concerned. We often tried to reach 
their nests by using long poles, but never succeeded in bringing 
one of them down or in molesting their contents. 

. , __. , Once only did we meet any sort of success, and 

^We^sStk^ th^s time we succeeded in bringing forth from 

one of the old nests a large snake which had 
made his temporary home in the hole, — the birds having gone. 
When the snake came tumbling down upon our very heads, we 
lost no time in geting out of that neighborhood, seeing at a glance 
he was not the sort of bird we were after. The snake was probably 
more astonished and frightened than we; and he swiftly glided in 
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the direction opposite to that we had taken, possibly returning 
to his squatter claim later. We did not stay to see. 

A few rods away from the summit of that sand 

on Horni^* NMt. ^*^^ ^^^^ *^ famous hornets' nest. It was hanging 

in a tree, twenty feet from the earth. In size it 
approached a peck measure. There, year after year, the hornets 
swarmed and reared their young, enjoying such immimity only 
as is insured by armed readiness for all coming foes. Of course 
we boys had a special spite against those saucy gray jackets, for 
the penalty of passing near that tree was a zip and a deeply im- 
planted sting in such of our anatomy as might be most exposed. 

Sometimes a more than ordinarily daring boy would approach 
very near. Then he would be set upon by numbers of the vicious 
insects; and instant flight to the waters of the river was his only 
hope of safety. If his legs were fleeter than hornet wings he was 
fortunate; but woe unto the boy who could not run like a coyote. 

When one of the boys was stung his flesh around the poisoned 
part immediately swelled to ludicrous proportions. After a good 
laugh at the wounded comrade's expense, we all would prepare 
for retaliatory battle. Armed with balls of mud, clubs and stones, 
we would surround the nest tree and approach it gradually from all 
directions. In such attacks profoundest silence would be enjoined 
on all by the captain. Not a spoken word or even whisper would 
be permitted. Greatest care would be observed to avoid stepping 
on leaves or twigs. In this way we hoped to catch the wary 
sentinels off their guard and make our assault without return fire. 

When near enough, if still unobserved by the enemy, we halted 
and, with muscular force twice augmented by bitter remembrance 
of venomous stabs oft received in the past, we hurled our shower 
of missiles at the nest. Our speed of foot, rolling and tumbling 
down that hill, was better than a circus and never to be forgotten 
by the participants. We traveled not only on our feet but on our 
hands and heads as well. It was any method to get to and into the 
water before the barbed hosts of enraged hornets should over- 
take us. 

Generally, on such combined and well-planned forays we came 
off scathless; for the hornets, when taken by surprise, required 
some time to issue from their nest and reconnoiter before dis- 
covering the source of the bombardment. In the meantime we 
would be so well out of the way that the frustrated insects would 
generally turn attention to examining their damaged home and to 
making temporary repairs. 

But their day of retaliation was sure to come— on some single 
and unprotected individual of our party passing near. 

A comical event in which Henry Bidwell, a 
Mi?tluBRi£bit. cousin, his father, a hardware merchant, and 

myself were the chief participants occurred 
while we lived at Adrian. Henry and I were out one day setting 
"figure-four" trigger traps for squirrels, when we discovered what 
we thought rabbit tracks leading to a burrow in the earth, at the 
root of an old tree. We determined to catch bunny, and we went 
to the store of Henry's father and borrowed a steel trap which we 
baited and set at the entrance of the burrow. Next morning we 
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went to the spot and, sure enough, the trap had disappeared into 
the hole, showing that we had caught our prey. But, we were only 
small urchins then and we could not pull the trap by the chain, 
"with the resisting animal on the other end, out of the burrow. 
Having tried in vain to get the trap and its victim to the surface, 
we went to the hardware store and solicited aid from Henry's 
father. He volunteered to help us himself. 

Clad in the broadcloth and high hat usually worn by well-to-do 
merchants in those days, he accompanied us to the scene of our 
bo)rish anxiety. To make short work of the matter, he seized 
the chain, gave it a mighty tug; and, lo! the stubborn prisoner 
came forth. 

But it was a large and healthful skunk! 

And the way that skunk spread his sickening odor arotmd in 
that vicinity was never to be forgotten. Henry and I did not mind 
our clothing getting an odorous spraying; but it was rather ex- 
pensive perfume to Henry's father, for his costly broadcloth and 
tall silk hat had to be buried in the ground to remove the smell. 
And when finally dug up they were of no further use as clothing. 
In the meantime an experienced hunter had been paid half a dollar 
to kill the skunk and return the trap to the store. Getting sprayed 
with skunk perfume was not uncommon in those early days. 

The schools in the pioneer days were not as elaborate as now. 
We received about three months drilling in the year; and the 
schools were of the subscription sort, public free schools having 
not yet been introduced in Michigan. The schools we attended 
were usually taught by some wandering teacher, who charged 
three dollars a pupil for the term. The school-house was any 
convenient room, large enough, that could be had for moderate 
rent, usually over some store in the village. 

R**i 11 Rrt As a consequence of our short school term we 

uShoam£». ^^y^ ^^^ more play time during the year than 

was good for us. Therefore, as soon as my 
brother and I were old enough father decided that we should 
undertake some regular work, learning a trade or business, and, 
at the same time, helping to care for ourselves and the rest of the 
family. Accordingly, we were taken into father's shoe-shop and 
put to driving pegs and manipulating the awl and other implements 
of the very useful craft. 

Brother soon became proficient as a shoemaker; but my progress 
was slow. In truth, it was next to nothing. I made poor work 
of it, indeed. My seams were rail fence fashion, and I could not 
master the art of driving pegs home in the right place and with- 
out breaking them. However, though my brother learned more 
readily than I, his heart was not in the work. And, in moments 
of secret confidence, we both solemnly vowed we would never 
follow the trade for a livelihood. 

Like all other boys, we much preferred running wild in the 
woods, gathering nuts, fishing, or skating in winter. This last 
sport was our particular delight during the long cold winters. 
Such smooth and solid ice as we had on our lakes and streams 
I have never seen elsewhere. With the allurements of such ice 
lying at our pleasure, we found it impossible to remain in doors 
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when father chanced to be away. And, if he stepped out of the 
shop for a short time, we were very likely to be off for the ice- 
fields, where we quickly forgot the close confinement of the shop 
while cutting circles and figure eights or racing from point to 
point. The sorrows attendant on shoemaker's thread, awls, ham- 
mers and pegs vanished in thin air, and we were soon entirely 
engrossed in the exhilarating sport. 

But, alas! how often were we awakened by 
Wm Then Used some playmate warning us that he had descried 

" * * father coming down the hillside, strap in hand, 

to give us what shoemakers humorously termed "strap oil." My 
brother, being a swift skater, usually escaped; but I, not being 
so expert on the ice, generally stood still and took the consequences. 
I preferred to have it over and done with; for I knew my father 
would eventually catch me, if I ran. 

While the "strap oil" would be applied to my back and legs 
copiously my playmates would stand at a safe distance and banter 
me with laughter and taunting remarks of a humorous nature. 

The "strap oil" always had a very lubricating and limbering 
effect on the muscles of my legs, and I would lose no time in 
getting back to the shop — sometimes not stopping to take off my 
skates. When I would reach the shop I usually found my brother 
at his bench, very busily engaged on the work he had dropped 
to visit the ice. 

Father, coming in later, his ire somewhat abated, and rather 
enjoying the quickness and shrewdness of brother, would generally 
let him off with a promise of a "strong dose" next time. 

^^^^^ father was somewhat stern with us 
KtSd and Uni^Sf i" ^^s commendable desire and plans to "make 

men of us," mother was always very kind and 
indulgent, her solicitude going far to offset father's punishment 
of us, — which we deserved more often than we actually re- 
ceived. Mother took the closest interest in our childish sports. 
She made for us balls, and kites, and numerous other little 
things which go to smooth the paths of childhood. She aided 
in moulding our lead cannon and gave us pennies to buy 
powder — and then prayed that we might not injure or kill our- 
selves in our sports. 

She was a model Christian mother; and I have not a doubt 
that her prayers many times saved us from death. Though ex- 
tremely solicitous about our welfare at all times, she seldom 
found courage to deny us anything on which we had set our 
hearts in the way of amusement that was in itself not wrong. 
As a consequence, we were permitted to go on expeditions at 
an ea*-ly age and do many things that other children (especially 
nowadays) were not allowed to do till twice our ages, 

I recall that on more than one occasion I was saved from 
drowning by no agency known to myself — when no person was 
near enough to lend aid. I must attribute my salvation to 
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my mother's constant prayers, invoking the watchful care of 
Him who holds the destinies of us all in His hands. 
_- -^ . When I was only seven years of age I was 

S*ve« Hi^Life?"*''^ ^^^ ^^Y sporting in the river with other boys 

auout my age where the water was not more 
than two feet in depth. We had improvised rafts of large 
blocks of wood and were paddling about on them in great 
glee. During the sport I had wandered away from my com- 
panions, a lone voyager on one of the blocks, till I found my- 
self in deep water. Instead of clinging to my raft, my only 
thought was to rejoin my companions nearer shore; and, as 
the raft was unmanageable, being in a strong current, I plunged 
overboard. I immediately sank to the bottom, and remember 
little that afterwards transpired except my struggles to get 
to the surface. 

When 1 regained my senses I found myself on the sandy 
bank of the river — but I shall never know how I came there. 
The boys, some of whom saw me go down, say that I strug- 
gled about under the water until 1 reached a shallower part, 
where I could get my head above the suiface, and that I 
blindly groped my way ashore. It is certain that none of my 
companions aided me; for they all confessed they were too 
much frightened to do anything but look on. 

A year or two later, after 1 had learned to swim, I one day 
went into the water alone, down by the red mill race. The 
canal at that point was wide and deep. For a few minutes 
I swam around near the shore. Then, looking across to the 
farther shore, I was seized with a desire to cross over theie. 
How it would astonish the boys, I thought to myself when 
I should be able to tell that I had accomplished the feat — 
a ha»d one for the best swimmers. 

It was always my natuie to want to be alone when I had 
any new project to try or new ideas to work out, so that 
there would be no one to laugh at me if I failed. In 
this instance, it never entered my head that, should I chance 
to need help, there would be nobody near to offer it. I only 
thought of the danger of being laughed at, and not of the 
danger of a watery grave in the bottom of the canal. There- 
fore, I chose to make the trial then and there, with no on- 
lookers to jeer, in case I did not succeed. 

Getting my oozing courage up to a sticking point, I started. 
At first I struck out boldly and confidently; but had not gone 
far before I began to get frightened. But I still pressed on, 
and, after hard work, arrived two-thirds of the way over, 
when I entered a wide strip of long, snaky-like grass which 
lined the other bank. The grass began twining around my 
feet and legs, sending a chill to my very finger tips, as I 
thought of slimy snakes crawling and squirming in all their 
cold horrors. The slick, slime-covered grass felt for all the 
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world just like a swarm of water serpents; and an irresistible 
faintness came over me. 

So far as I can remember, I lost consciousness 
S WidTcIiSS.' ^^ ^^^s juncture. But, at last, making a desperate 

effort, I partly regained my courage, and strug- 
gled on. I sank two or three times, though I took precautions to 
avoid strangling. Finally, once more sinking, my feet touched 
bottom. I had reached a point where I could wade. I struggled 
through the grass up the bank and fell on the ground exhausted. 

I had made a narrow escape. Thankful that I was not lying 
at the bottom of the canal, I sat there, resting, and trying to 
decide what was best to do. It was about three o'clock in the 
afternoon. I was on one bank, and my clothing on the other. 
Go back the way I had come I could not think of without a 
chill of horror. The swim over had nearly cost my life; 
and I was too badly frightened to entrust myself in another 
attempt that day. 

The canal locks, over which I could walk, were half a 
mile from the mill; and, so far as I could judge, I was about 
half way between or a quarter of a mile from the locks. I 
could not think of going down by the mill and crossing over, 
where it would have been easy, for I would certainly be seen 
by somebody, and the whole neighborhood would learn of my 
predicament. 

Furthermore, it would be difficult for me to go either way 
without clothing. 

And, in my state of nervousness, it would be dangerous to 
walk the narrow lock timbers, with the waters roaring below. 

. After thinking it over for a long time I con- 

BrI«hfaiHt»St. eluded to sit there, hidden in the bushes, until 

the friendly shades of night should fall. The 
bank from which I had swum was covered with trees and un- 
dergrowth; so I thought my clothing would be safe. 

It was a long, long afternoon to me. I thought the sun 
would never go down. Wearily I peered from out my hiding 
place and watched its slanting rays as it slowly, very slowly, 
sank toward the western horizon. I tried to while away the 
tedious hours by watching the men working down by the mill 
and listening to the rumbling of the wagons on the road above 
the mill. I could see the boys crossing the canal on the locks, — 
on their way home from fishing or other sport; and I almost 
imagined they could see my nude form where I crouched in 
the bushes, and tried to hide more securely. I looked at the 
trees on the other side of the river to see if their shadows were 
getting any longer; and I strained my eyes toward the spot 
where I had left my clothes, to see if any stray cattle, hogs 
or other animals had disturbed them. But I thought I could 
see them, lying still safe where I had left them. As the shad- 
ows of evening drfew on, I began to feel keenly the chill of the 
night air, and I watched the going down of the sun with still 
more restless impatience. 

Finally, when the sun had at Jast disappeared behind the 
hill on the far bank of the river, I crept from my hiding place. 
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stiff in every joint, but happy that I could at last make my 
escape from the predicament into which my adventure had 
got me. The neighborhood boys all had gone home for supper. 
The employes at the mill had quit work and departed. I made 
sure of these facts before I started on my slow and cautious 
way down the canal bank toward the mill. 

Rec^ching the mill without having been observed, I crossed 
over in safety and, keeping well in the shadow of the bushes, 
soon made my way to the spot where I had left my clothing. 
My garments were all safe, and I lost no time in getting into 
them. How warm and comfortable they were on my chilled 
and trembling body. Being dressed, I hurried down the road 
toward home, hugging my satisfaction in having swum the 
canal, gratified that 1 had come off safely, but wise enough 
never again to undertake the feat — at least not until the grass 
on the farther side had been cleared away. 

Mother, seeing that brother and I disliked the shoemaking 
business, feared that we would leave home if father persisted 
in keeping us in the shop against our inclinations. She was 
as anxious as father for us to learn some useful trade, but 
she could not entertain the thought of our leaving home to 
learn one. She wished all her children to grow up under her 
direct oversight and loving care. Therefore, she prevailed upon 
father to learn the candymaker's and baker's trades, so that we 
boys might be taught them, hoping that we would find them 
more congenial than shoemaking. 

Accordingly, settling up his shoemaking ac- 
AnoSttT^de. counts and closing out the business, father 

went to Detroit to learn the new crafts. After 
an absence of six weeks he returned home — with the new trades 
in theory, if not in actual practice. He pleasantly informed 
brother and I that we were no more to hammer the lapstone, 
drive pegs or push the awl through boot leather. Instead of 
pinching toes in future, he said, we would tickle palates, ex- 
pand appetites and diffuse general joy among the urchins of 
the village whose most extensive experience in that line to date 
had been with sticks of "barber-pole" candy, they never having 
heard of the more elaborate confections. 

But, had it not been for the plain "molasses candy" that 
we made for the first six months, we would have lost money. 
That paid expenses and offset what was lost in burning and 
otherwise spoiling sugar. 

^^ ,j It was decided that I should trj- peddling 



cSiay pSddS** candy from house to house and in the stores, 

workshops and other places. Mother fitted 
me out with a clean face, clean hands» neat clothing and a 
brand new tin pan. Thus equipped, I started on my new enter- 
prise (which was to continue for the succeeding two years). 
I was always a diffident boy. and at first I was shy in ap- 
proaching persons and offering my confections. Bat I loved 
my mother and had every confidence in her. She impressed 
on me that it was manly to work and to do anything that was 
honest. So I soon plucked up courage and went ahead with 
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a stronger heart, determined to give the occupation a fair trial 
and at least earn my own livelihood, even though I could not 
contribute much to the general support of the family. 

As a consequence of this resolution business at once began 
to prosper with me, and nearly every day I returned home 
Avith an empty candy pan and equally light thoughts and a 
happy heart. I soon established a regular route among the 
shops, stores and dwellings. My customers learned to like me 
and my candy and saved their pennies against the time of my 
coming. My mother always sent me forth scrupulously neat 
and clean; and my appearance seemed to inspire all my more 
particular customers with the belief that my candies were also 
clean and wholesome. If they had the money they never 
hesitated about buying. 

Notwithstanding my kindly treatment from the start, I had 
some varied experiences, — some amusing, others not so pleas- 
ing. A certain clerk in one of the hardware stores was a great 
joker. One morning when I called he was feeling particularly 
jovial and was ready for all sorts of pranks. After talking 
and laughing awhile at my expense he seemed to be taken 
with a remarkably bright idea and asked what I would charge 
to let him have one good kick at my pan of candy. 

I promptly answered: "Twenty-five cents." 

He probably had not expected so ready a response, but he 
had been caught at his own game and gave me the money. 
Then, by his directions, I held the pan high up, at arm's 
length, and he drew back his foot and gave the bottom a 
swift and vicious kick which sent the candy flying all over 
the store. As it was a cool morning, the candy was hard and 
brittle when it left the pan, but soon the artificial heat in 
the Store softened it and the pieces which had lodged in kegs 
of nails, links of chains and elsewhere became sticky masses 
which were anything but agreeable to the touch. 

The scattered candy clung closely everywhere and dissolved 
in luxurious sweetness. How the clerk got himself out of the 
"scrape" with his employer I do not know; but I am inclined 
to think there was plentiful disgust in that store for some 
days — till all that sticky candy had been removed. 

s • K During the two years that I sold candy in 

He&Sr Knew. *^^^ ^^Vf I came in contact with but one really 

mean man. He was a blacksmith with a shop 
on the main street of the village, which I was compelled to 
pass every day. But even this man's meanness was of notable 
value to me in after years. When this fellow would catch sight 
of me on the street he would call out, pretending that he wanted 
to buy candy. But, when I would approach, he would abuse 
me in the most insulting language, calling me a lazy little 
rascal, loafer, thief, and other hard names, saying that I was 
on the road to ruin. That I would soon be smoking and drink- 
ing, and that by the time I was twenty I would be staggering 
about the streets, a hopeless drunkard. He would ridicule my 
business, saying that I had better do nothing than sell candy 
in that way. 
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Two or three times I went awav from his door crying — not 
because I was ashamed of peddling candy but through fear 
that what he had predicted would some day prove true. I did 
not tell my mother about it; for I kept the unpleasant things 
from her as far as possible. And I was not long subjected to 
this vile treatment; for I avoided the mean fellow's place, after 
I had been so abused three or four times. 

And, in the meantime, I had taken a determined resolution 
that none of the vicious things he had predicted for my future 
should ever befall me. I made up my "mind firmly that I would 
never touch a cigar or a glass of liquor and that I would try 
to be always honest and truthful. Those resolutions have 
been the rule of my life ever since. 

Once or twice my lips came in contact with the vile taste of 
whisky while I was selling candy. On very hot days, when 
parched with thirst, I sometimes was compelled to step into a 
saloon to get a drink of water, and there I drank from the 
glasses in which whisky had been poured. The bare taste still 
clinging to the dirty glass was enough for me. It made me 
almost sick. 

This mean blacksmith and his wife had no children. It was 
fortunate, perhaps, that Nature had so passed them by. For, 
having obtained a little orphan girl to rear as their own, not 
more than six months had elapsed before they both were ar- 
rested for base cruelty to the helpless orphan. At their trial 
it was proven that they had unmercifully whipped the child 
for the most trivial reasons; and, having lacerated her flesh 
with gashes and bruises, had compelled her to sit on blocks 
of ice sprinkled with salt. Neighbors had been awakened in the 
middle of the night by this little girl's screams of agony. 

The brutal blacksmith and his wife were not sent to state's 
prison, as they deserved, but they were heavily fined, and the 
child was taken from them. Thereafter they were heartily de- 
spised by all decent persons. 

Such was the character of the only man who ever really 
mistreated me while I was a candy vender. 

Of two traits peculiar to my character I 
Chmc^t^. seem to have inherited one from my father 

and the other from my mother. One of these 
traits is to pay my debts in full, no matter how long delayed 
by sickness or misfortune. This was my father's strongest 
characteristic. He moved from Hudson, Michigan, to Adrian in 
1840. After he had got settled in his new home he one day 
remembered that he had forgotten to pay a debt of fifty cents 
due a man in Hudson. We had no horses, only oxen. Starting 
at sunrise one morning, father walked all the way to Hudson, 
eighteen miles, paid the debt, and tramped home again that 
night. In those days the forests were infested by wolves and 
bears, with an occasional panther, and the roads were mere 
paths or blazed trails which wound in and out among the 
swamps and other natural obstructions. But father went to 
Hudson and paid that half dollar, taking all the chances against 
his safety. 
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My mother was noted for her silence, patience in suffering 
and her perseverance. She was an invalid the greater part of 
her life; but she suffered in silence, always cheerful and never 
complaining. As an instance of her self-control, I shall never 
forget an incident that occurred when I was fourteen years 
old. In those early days manufactured soap was unknown 
in the West, and the women of each household made "soft ket- 
tle" soap ever spring and fall, cut it into blocks or bars and 
laid it away to dry and harden before using. Of course the 
children always helped at soap making. We boiled it in a 
large kettle hung on a pole over an open fire in the back yard. 

On one occasion when my mother and I were 
SfoACT^'poot. making soap she sent me into the house to 

bring out a two-gallon kettle of boiling water. 
When I attempted to put the kettle down beside my mother 
near the fire it upset, filling one of her shoes and deluging 
her foot with the scalding water. Without screaming, she 
said to me, in her usual quiet tones: 

"Go and get a pail of cold water and some dry, soft cloths, 
and bring them to the barn." 

I did as instructed, marveling at her in evincing so little ex- 
citement, — ^when she must have been suffering excruciating pain. 

She wrapped her scalded foot in the cool, wet cloths and 
told me to go to the house and tell the rest of the family that 
she would not come to dinner. I did so, causing no comment, 
since mother often fasted a whole day on account of her ail- 
ments. It was some hours later before the family learned of the 
accident. 

Mother was a good nurse, and the fire and pain had mostly 
been removed from her foot by nightfall. But through all 
those long hours I was in an agony of sorrow and regret at rny 
lack of greater care in handling the kettle. But mother did 
not then nor ever afterward say an unkind word to me regard- 
ing the accident. She and I loved each other very dearly, and 
until I was nearly grown we were much together; for I helped 
her in doing the work common about the house and premises 
which fell to the lot of the women in those early days. 

Though my mother was uniformly kind and 
HifMuichief considerate of my sensibilities, I am sorry to 

confess that I sometimes — not often — did 
things of which I ever after was ashamed. One rainy day, 
while we lived at Adrian, mother had some women friends 
calling at the house. To get us out of the way, she sent the 
two younger children and myself upstairs. 

It was in the summer time and there was a stovepipe hole 
in the middle of the ceiling of the room -in which the callers 
sat talking to mother. The stove having been taken down, this 
hole was open, nothing having been placed over it. After 
amusing ourselves otherwise for some time, we children spied 
the open hole and conceived the idea of using it with which 
to play a prank. We hunted around till we found an old shoe. 
Tying a string to it, we gently lowered it through the hole 
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and dangled it about just above the heads of the astonished 
guests. 

Mother came to the foot of the stairs and gently asked us 
to stop our foolish play. We did so for a time, but soon tried 
it again, drawing the shoe up and down through the hole 
several times. 

The guests soon departed — whether in disgust at our rude- 
ness I never learned — and mother came up the stairs as we 
started down. She silently made her way up and, sitting down 
on the top step, began crying in that quiet way only her own. 
She did not say a word, but it was plain to us that she had 
been hurt and mortified beyond even her patience to endure 
without some outward sign. 

Those silent tears saddened our hearts and subdued in us 
the rampant spirit of mischief more than a severe whipping 
ivould have effected. I never forgot the incident, and to this 
day I feel mean about it. I was but eight years old, but not 
too young to feel keenest regret at having sorely wounded so 
good a mother. 

At Adrian court week was a lively time with us. Then I 
had no trouble in disposing of any quantity of candy. The 
farmers and their families came in from the country in hun- 
dreds, and legal affairs were mixed with general enjoyment 
and festivity for several days. 

General muster or military training day, which 
A^m v1?U^. came round once a year, was also a gala oc- 
casion for everybody. The farmers and their 
families came in from all the country round, bringing provisions 
and dainties of every description. Several long tables would 
be erected and above them would be built a canopy of green 
boughs, cut from the leafiest trees to be found. This roof of 
green not only kept out the sun and, perhaps, a light shower 
or two, but it lent an air of festivity not found indoors. While 
the men would be away going through military maneuvers the 
women and young folks prepared the dinner. The tables would 
be laden with appetizing foods and dainty pastries that made 
the mouths of the boys and girls water in anticipation. 

But, sad to relate, the boys always had to wait until the 
second or third table, and by that time the best of the eatables 
would be cleared away by the hungry hundreds who had pre- 
ceded. 

In the morning the men would gather in the court-house 
square, where the muster roll would be called. This would 
usually consume considerable time, for it was hard to gather 
in the stragglers. Many members of the company would wan- 
der away, under one pretext and another; but, generally, they 
were intent on getting a drink of liquor from some saloon in 
the neighborhood. The village of Adrian, I am sorry to say, 
afforded inany such places; and, when a squad would be sent 
out to bring in a delinquent, the missing militiaman, being 
found, would induce his captors to make several stops on 
the way, perhaps. So, altogether, it was a slow process. At 
last, the company having been got together and formed in 
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line, they would parade through the streets like the proverbial 
"awkward squad." They would be armed with shovels, pitch- 
forks, hoes, axe-helves, etc., in variety to suggest the move- 
ments of a band of rioters more than that of a company of 
our country's defenders. 

After marching in this grand parade and unsuccessfully at- 
tempting a number of tactical movements, the soldiery, many 
in a hilarious condition, would return to their starting point, dis- 
band and make a concerted charge on the dinner tables. We 
boys, with hungry eyes, would watch them eat; and, as we 
often remarked, if the rapidity with which those good thing^s 
disappeared marked their valor, they certainly were an unex- 
celled band of warriors brave. The celerity with which those 
eatables vanished, we supposed, was due to the exhaustion 
caused by the very arduous duties they had just performed in 
the ranks. While they ate we boys indulged many like sar- 
casms. 

Those old-fashioned military musters long ago ceased; and 
they are known to the present generation only in the pages of 
pioneer history or from ancestral folklore. So far as the mili- 
tary training extended they did no good. The men learned 
nothing about the real art of war; for, as I before intimated, 
they could not be kept in line long enough to call the roll, and 
could not be controlled when they were in line. Their minds 
were not on the commands of the directing officer but were 
intent on the good dinner to come or some horse race to be 
run later in the day. Most of them looked forward to the oc- 
casion as a day for a general "spree." Such a thing as discipline, 
as we now know it in military matters, was never thought of. 
In the morning preliminaries the officer of the day would call 
out name after name without eliciting a response. The missing 
men would usually be some\yhere in town but not at the military 
stand. Occasionally a neighbor or an acquaintance would 
answer for a temporary absentee. Now and then some mem- 
ber of the company, after responding to his name, would not step 
forward, as the manual directed. Then some such colloquy 
as follows would ensue: 

"Take your place in the line, sir." 

"Can't do it, squire. I'm too busy trading horses." 

"Take your place in the line, sir." the officer repeats. 

"Well, General, as soon as I finish this trade V\\ be on hand." 

And, with that remark, the delinquent would continue what 
he had been about, entirely ignoring discipline and respect due 
his superior. 

Taken all in all. those musters and so-called maneuvers 
were a travesty; and when they were discontinued the state 
and the people were the gainers — if not in a military way, at 
least in morals and goo:! manners. 

--«^ . », The inhabitants of Adrian were a fun-loving 

aGwl^ ofSSl!*' P<^^'P^<^ indeed. They were always ready for 

any sort oi a frolic of an innocent nature. One 
of the principal amusements indulged in by old and young, 
well-to-do and poor, anybody and everybody was ball playing. 
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This exciting sport was indulged in at every season except 
ivinter and whenever there was leisure to be had. There was 
little caste in the society of those early days, but such as there 
was would always be laid aside when there was fun to be en- 
joyed, particularly a rough-and-tumble game of town ball. 

At the close of the long summer days, when the coolness 
of evening drew near, and the streets were almost deserted, 
Avhen the farmers and other workers had all gone home, and 
quiet reigned, a passing stranger would have been forcefully 
reminded of Goldsmith's "Deserted Village." But, perhaps, had 
he lingered there for half an hour, he would have had ample 
reason for believing the village to be enchanted, so quickly 
would it spring into jubilant life, rapidly rising to hilarity and 
riotous rushing to and fro. 

This would be caused by the starting of a game at ball. Some 
person, equipped with a ball and, perhaps, an axe-helve, would 
step out of a store or a dwelling, toss the ball up, give it a 
sounding bat, sending it soaring up the street, and thus the 
fun would open. Instantly scores and hundreds, intent on join- 
ing the game, would pop out from the doorways along the 
street. 

Every comer would carry an improvised ball bat of some 
sort, — broom handle, stick of stove wood, a club of any kind, — 
and all would make a grand rush for the falling ball. When 
the flying sphere would strike the earth a score or more of 
eager players would be scrambling for its possession. Some 
lucky person would get it, back to a clear spot and send the 
ball again singing through the air above the heads of every- 
body. Soon the streets would be swarming with men, women, 
and children, all wildly scrambling and running and shouting at 
once. 

Some swift-footed player would get the ball again and pre- 
pare to strike it; but probably his bat would fan the air, and 
some other would give the stroke that would once more 
send the sphere hurtling. *^ In the violent scrambling for the 
ball and the many attempts to hit it when tossed up numerous 
shins, arms and even heads would be bruised; but such hurts 
were counted as naught, healthy shouts of derision and peals 
of laughter rising in a deafening din on all sides. 

Such play was not indulged in with gloves on, but everything 
was accepted in the best of humor. It was considered very 
unmanly and unwomanly to get offended at anything pertain- 
ing to the sport, however rough it might be. 

The game would end with darkness, and some would return 
to homes and to bed; but many of the men and boys would 
hie away to the river for a cooling bath after the heating sport. 

We usually went swimming at a point in the river called 
the "Big Bend." Here the fun of the evening would be con- 
tinued in swimming, diving and ducking each other, while the 
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merry shouts of the swimmers rang and and echoed through the 
hills back and forth far up and down the river. 
-NT ir n ir k ^^ ^'^^ ^" ^"^ ^^^^ swimming occasion that 

Stove^pc Hat. ^^ accident happened to one of our party that 

we never forgot. We had placed a springy 
board reaching out over the deepest part of the "Big Bend. 
It was a common practice for the boys to go out on the far 
end of this board, spring it up and down several times, leap 
into the air, turn a somersault, and dive head foremost into the 
deep waters. 

One evening a resident of Adrian, thirty-five years of age, 
accompanied the boys to the "Big Bend." When all were ready 
to go into the water he proposed to introduce a novelty in the 
manner of diving from the spring-board. Taking up his tall 
silk hat, which we called a "stovepipe hat" in those days, he 
placed it tightly on his head, ran out on the spring-board, and, 
aided by all the elasticity of the long plank, sprang into the 
air and plunged into the water, head downward. 

But when he came to the surface, which was almost immedi- 
ately, he was dead. 

He had probably been killed instantly. It was never positively 
known what caused his death; but it is supposed that his tall 
hat turned just as his head struck the water and broke his 
neck. Everybody was so frightened for the time that no in- 
telligent investigation was possible. 

The body was taken from the water, dressed and carried on 
a blanket used as a stretcher back to the village. The sorrow- 
ful news of the catastrophe had preceded us, and men, women 
and children in a multitude came running to meet us as we 
entered the main street at the edge of town. All out of breath, 
they asked us a myriad questions, unable to realize that our 
comrade, who but a few minutes before had appeared on the 
streets full of buoyancy and merriment, could really be dead. 

Silently and sadly we bore the cold body to the home of the 
dead man, where there had been only happiness and content 
an hour before. His family were struck dumb with astonish- 
ment and grief. In their sorrow-crazed condition, they refused 
to believe him actually dead. 

But, alas! it was true. He was dead. His spirit had taken its 
flight to that unknown land whose boundaries geographers have 
never defined and whose broad expanse reaches far beyond the 
limit of mortal eyes, whose only messengers are the fiery com- 
ets, whose telegraph is the winged lightning which lighteth the 
earth with supernatural glory and cleaveth the sky in its pas- 
sage. 

This was the only fatal accident that had happened since the 
death of Harry Norton, by falling across a log floating in the 
water beneath a butternut tree in which he was climbing. And 
it had a very depressing effect on the spirits of the villagers. 
In those early days of small communities the settlers were 
more closely drawn together and held each other in more 
friendly regard than in our great cities of the present day, 
where thousands of souls may pass away in a single week and 
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not be regarded by the community in general. Everybody knew 
everybody else and, in the common struggle for a livelihood and 
for protection from the Indians and the wild animals of the 
forest, men and women regarded each other more as brothers 
and sisters than as strangers, passing acquaintances or social 
friends, as nowadays. 

It was so healthful in and around Adrian that few deaths 
occurred. For months at a continuous period the gates of the 
old burying ground did not swing upon their rusty hinges, 
save to admit the living, — those who wished to spend a quiet 
hour at the mounds above their dear ones or in silently contem- 
plating the last resting place of others they had known in life. 

This shocking accident at the "Big Bend" spread gloom 
over all the community. Everybody attended the funeral and 
followed the coffin to the grave in the old cemetery. Having 
witnessed the sudden death of our grown-up comrade, we boys 
went no more to the "Big Bend" that summer. We were super- 
stitious, it must be confessed; and we feared that the spirit 
of the dead man still hovered there. To bring that particular 
swimming resort into further disrepute, another accident oc- 
curred there late that autumn. 

An insane man was found there one morning, 
^/fnliSe Man. "^^r the middle of the river hanging to the 

limb of a tree that had lodged there. The 
tree, a large one that had been washed up by the roots, was 
almost all under water, only that one large limb being above 
the surface. 

The man was found hanging by his hands, bobbing up and 
down in the swift current — dead. 

It was never known whether he had drowned or had been 
chilled to death. When the body was approached in a boat, 
it was found that the hands were stiff and fixed, just as the 
man had clung when death came. The body was nude; and it 
was thought by some persons that the poor demented unfortu- 
nate had emulated the swimmers of summer and had attempted 
to go in bathing when winter was almost at hand. 

When we boys went swimming next summer we tramped 
a mile down the river to the brickyard or to the mill dam — 
the latter being the favorite place for those learning to swim. 
Here the river made a decided bend, nearly doubling on itself, 
and forming a peninsula, which the race of the mill, crossing 
its neck, cut off into an island. This island was about ten 
acres in extent and was covered mostly with small hickory 
trees, buckeye and elm saplings and other small growth. This 
soon became a general resort for us in the hot summer days. 
Here we could swim or play under the shade unobserved, un- 
molested, and at pleasure. One of our favorite sports was 
making a "teeter" of a hickory sapling. This we would do by 
bending down the young tree, attaching a rope to the top and 
permitting it to go up and pulling it down again, back and 
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forth, while two or more riders enjoyed the novel sensation so 
much loved by children. 

When some unfortunate household cat had 
HukSt^hyBoYB fallen under the ban of displeasure for killing 

young chickens, stealing from the cupboard, 
and so on, and had been court-martialed, we would bring him 
to this island for execution. A rope, two or three feet in length, 
would be attached to the criminal's neck and the other end tied 
to the top of a bent hickory sapling, which had been previously 
tested as to its elasticity. When all would be in readiness, 
and the doomed cat had uttered his last plaintive meow and 
said his last prayer, the word would be given, and up would 
spring the released sapling, jerking the poor Thomas into 
eternity with but an instant's pain and no struggling worth men- 
tioning. 

Even if the unfortunate Tommy had possessed the nine lives 
commonly accredited to him, all would have departed as that 
sapling's top went skyward, with a twang and a swish that 
betokened a certainly broken neck, if not a head almost severed. 
In maturer years such boyish pranks appear cruel, it must be 
admitted; but the heart and mind of a boy are beyond under- 
standing, even to ourselves, after we have grown older. 

One of the constant laments of my young life 
Wk^StJayS^cSwr ^^ Adrian was having to trudge away from 

home fully eight miles and back again, alone, 
to fetch the ever-straying black milchcow which father had 
bought from a farmer. If the cow was not closely watched she 
would return to her former home about once in two weeks. 
And that meant a sixteen-mile walk for me before that cow 
would be safely housed in our barn again, — about midnight. 

I even now recall with an unpleasant sensation those long 
night journeys homeward with that cow, trudging wearily be- 
side her with my hand on her neck to aid in controlling her 
movements and to prevent losing her in the darkness. How- 
ever, though then only eight years old, I do not recall ever 
having felt afraid. I was often very tired — but fear was not 
one of the unpleasant accompaniments of those long tramps 
through the sparsely settled country. Mother had always 
taught me that belief in ghosts was nonsense; and I never 
dreamed of fearing anything else. But, though I tried hard 
to have no thought of ghosts, I had an experience one night at 
home that set me thinking for a few minutes. 
n A • I ^ad been sent out to the barn on an errand. 

GhofltinBarar ^^^ night was very dark; but, being familiar 

with every corner of the premises, I did not 
take a light. I had reached the middle of the wide barn floor 
when I ran against something soft and white and which swayed 
away from me for a moment and then gently came toward 
me a^ain. I was taken much by surprise, but I did not run, 
knowing that fleeing would not mend matters if it really was 
a ghost M 1 I ^ . ; I 

The thing silently came forward, gently touched me and 
started back a second time. 
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All at once it flashed into my mind that it was a large white 
pillow which we had been using in a swing that day and had for- 
gotten to take to the house. So my only chance for a ghost 
scare vanished in thin air. 

Even boys who intend to do right in a gen- 

fstim vllwf ^^^^ ^^y ^^^^" ^^^ ^"^^ mischief. I recall one 

thoughtless act of which we were frequently 
guilty. There was an iron foundry and machine shop in the 
village. Back of the engine-room was a pipe and valve through 
which the engineer blew off the steam when he wished to 
clean the boiler out. Seeing him blow off the steam one day, we 
enjoyed the rush and roar; and in a few days we went around 
back of the engine-room, while the engineer was not near, and 
turned the valve on. We enjoyed the fun as long as we dared, 
then shut the valve and took to our heels, before the engineer 
could reach the spot. We delighted in speculating about the 
astonishment which the engineer must have felt when he beheld 
his steam gauge rapidly sinking toward the low-pressure mark, 
before he surmised what had happened. 

The valve was at the bottom, and water came out with the 
steam, making it a dangerous trick to play; for the boiler might 
have been blown up, had the water run too low. Besides, I 
have since often wondered that we little rascals were not 
seriously if not fatally scalded by the hot steam and water 
spurting out in a seething deluge. 

The greatest curiosity in Adrian when I was 
OnhrTwXctfa ^ small boy was a pair of two-legged cats. 

They were genuine freaks, and I have never 
since heard of anything like them. They were perfect in every 
respect except that they had but two legs each, placed exactly 
in the middle of their bodies. They walked like a hen, very 
awkwardly, but managed to get along slowly. When I first 
saw them they were about a year old, and I frequently saw 
them during the succeeding two years. We boys had many 
heated disputes about those cats, some of the more knowing 
ones holding that the cats had not been born in that condi- 
tion but had been made so by surgical operations. This was 
not true, as an examination of the bones showed. 

As a consequence of our arguments, we sometimes tried our 
finger-nails on each other's faces and pulled hair in a lively 
way. But such boyish misunderstandings alwavs quickly passed 
out of mind; and we would make friends with each other, the 
whole party going for a slide down the sand hill or to engage in 
some equally hilarious sport. 

There lived in Adrian an old negro whom we 
Wondtt-*o?An. called Samson, because of his extraordinary 

size and strength. When a young man, Sam- 
son had been a slave down South; but he had escaped from his 
master, and all efforts to retake him had failed. There were 
many abolitionists in Adrian and vicinity, and they protected 
all escaped slaves who came into the neighborhood. If a negro 
volunteered to return to "Dixie's Land" no abolitionist ob- 
jected, but this seldom occurred. 
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Now and then a slave-owner would locate his property in 
Adrian and would come there in an effort to coax the slave to 
go back with him. The planter who had owned Samson once 
came after him. Samson was then employed in a soap factory. 
Word came to him that his former master was in town, look- 
ing for him. He sent back the message that if they wanted 
him they must come and take him. 

This message was a Delphic oracle to Samson's owner, but 
he and his friends decided to go to the factory and learn what 
it meant. The factory was located at the lower end of the town, 
near the river. On entering the factory the party found Sam- 
son engaged in boiling down strong lye in a great kettle sup- 
ported on brick arches. The kettle was steaming and foaming, 
filling the room with a heavy alkali-laden mist. Where he stood, 
over his caldron of lye, the big Samson suggested to the im- 
agination Satan himself, stirring his molten draught for the 
throats of the damned and for slaveholders in particular. 

Showing a broad row of ivory teeth in a wide grin, Samson 
picked up a large ladle, filled it with the boiled down alkali, 
and called out: 
"Come on, Massa! Ise ready — ready to be taken back yonder." 
But "Massa" and his friends did not care to accept the in- 
vitation. That alkali would have peeled off the skin and the 
flesh wherever it touched. So they beat a hasty retreat, fearing 
the big ex-slave would send a shower in their direction. As 
they ran out of the factory their ears were greeted by demoniac 
laughter, sounding for all the world like that we imagine must 
be heard from the Bottomless Pit. But it was only Samson 
chuckling over the success of his ruse. 

. Samson was a performer on the violin; and 

M^nus Fiddle. ^^ could make the most entertaining music 

on two sticks, using one as a fiddle and the 
other as a bow, while he made the sounds with his lips — ^in 
almost exact imitation of the notes of the stringed instrument. 
Taking his seat on a barrel at the corner grocery, he would 
take the two sticks and, preparatory to beginning the mock 
music, would go through the motions of tuning the imaginary 
violin. Putting one stick against his shoulder, he would draw 
the other across it slowly, then twang the imaginary catgut with 
his thumb and finger. The first sounds so evoked would be out 
of proper pitch, purposely; but, by degrees, the ingenious per- 
former would bring the sounds to the right tone, all the while 
sawing away, twanging the supposed strings and turning the 
keys (which did not exist). 

The strings having been properly tightened, Samson would 
produce sounds which equaled the best violin tones and har- 
monies I ever heard from the hand of even masters of the bow. 
He would thus produce popular airs, waltzes, other dancing 
music and, in fact, any and all harmonies common on the vio- 
lin. Soon a group would collect about him, which would swell 
to a multitude, as the wonderfully-made music grew louder and 
stronger and quicker in its movement, and the old ex-slave 
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warmed up to his impromptu concert, or recital,— call it what 
you will. 

What must have been the wonderful organization of the 
brain beneath that thick and heavy thatch of kinky wool! 

The throat and thick lips which sent forth those harmonies, 
entrancing the ear and mind of the listener, apparently were not 
unlike those of any other black man; but God had given to 
Samson genius which no other negro I ever knew possessed. 

In addition to his musical gift, Samson was a 
Avton^Towji giant in strength. He would amuse the vil- 
lagers by the hour performing feats of lifting 
and other demonstrations of power. He could pick up a barrel 
of flour, place it on his shoulder and walk oflf with it without 
much apparent effort. One of his exhibitions that was most as- 
tonishing was "bucking" at a grindstone. That is, he would 
stand a common grindstone up on a box or barrel, step back 
twenty or thirty feet and rush forward, striking the stone 
with his head, full force. For this he woulcl usually be rewarded 
with a glass of whiskey. Then he would be primed for further 
fun. And the loiterers would take full advantage of his will- 
ingness to amuse. • 

Sometimes the stone would be removed just before Samson, 
bent nearly double, would reach the spot where it had stood. 
Then he would miss it, of course, and go sprawling on the earth 
beyond. This would bring forth from the bystanders a roar 
of laughter and shouts of derision. But Samson would take it 
all good humoredly, laughing as loudly as anybody at his own 
mishap. 

At another attempt, perhaps, a box would be placed in front 
of the grindstone; and Samson, like an ancient battering-ram, 
would strike the box with his head and smash it into kindling 
wood or send it rolling and bumping a rod away. 

After each exhibition of his butting prowess Samson would be 
invited to adjourn to the bar of some near-by saloon. There- 
fore it would not be long before he had taken more drink than 
was good for him, but he would never stagger or lose his per- 
pendicularity, though he might become lightheaded and partially 
irresponsible for his actions. 

_ __ But Samson was never vicious when under 

fhSjehu'lsSJ?' ^^9 influence of liquor, though he might do 

things that were of a serious nature to others. 
On one occasion, I remember, an old-fashioned four-horse 
stage-coach was passing down the street at a sharp speed, 
the well-groomed, high-spirited horses in full trot. The driver, 
reins well taut in hand, sat on his high seat, whirling and snap- 
ping his long whip in all the pride which characterized the 
stage drivers of those days. 

Samson, partly intoxicated and full of pranks, stood on the 
street and watched the driver. Seized with the desire to take 
the proud Jehu's place on the stage box, he ran forward, 
mounted the coach at a spring, caught the driver with one 
hand by the back of the neck, as a kennel-keeper would pick 
up a puppy, dropped him to the ground, seized the reins with 
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the other hand and, throwing his head back in mock haughti- 
ness, drove the stage in triumph to the front of the inn, where 
it usually stopped. There he drew the prancing team up in 
fine style; but he did not descend from his seat, as was the 
custom of the driver. He was so pleased with the seat that he 
refused to leave it. 

After the dismounted driver had exhausted his coaxing 
powers, he appealed to the sheriff. But the sheriff could not get 
the usurping Samson to come down, though he tried both per- 
suasion and muscular effort. He was no match for Samson in a 
scuffle, and he did not care to resort to the use of weapons for 
so trivial a matter. Having been sadly worsted in his single- 
handed attempt to dislodge Samson, the sheriff called to his 
assistance ten or fifteen men standing about. Thus reinforced 
the officer renewed his attempt to get the big black driver from 
the stage seat. By dint of seizing his arms and legs separately 
and making a combined pull, the posse finally got Samson to 
the ground; but, with one mighty effort, he broke away from 
them and remounted the seat. 

All the while it was a good-natured scuffle and trial of 
strength and muscular prowess between the big black man 
and his would-be captors. There was never any intention on 
the part of the sheriff and his helpers to do Samson harm. 

After having been pulled to the ground two or three times 
and as often remounting the coach seat, Samson finally gave 
up the struggle and yielded to arrest. 

nffui Then it was decided to take him to jail. Send- 

RopSTand Alf.°' ^"^ for a new rope, the sheriff cut it into short 

lengths and instructed his posse to bind Sam- 
son, hand and foot. But the men found this a more difficult 
undertaking, even, than getting him out of the stage seat. 
They several times got Samson down on the ground and 
partially tied him; but, like his namesake of old, who carried off 
the gates of Gaza, the powerful ex-slave would rise in his might 
and shake off men, ropes and all at a single effort. 

The struggle grew fiercer and fiercer, new men taking the 
places of those who had become exhausted. They swarmed 
like bees around the redoubtable black man, a new-comer tak- 
ing hold wherever there was an opening and adding his fresh 
strength in the combined effort to overcome this lone combat- 
ant. After, perhaps, an hour of such resistance, to show his 
mighty strength and prowess in wrestling, Samson at last 
yielded, and he was quickly and securely bound. Placing the 
prisoner on a cart, the sheriff and his posse, in triumph, drove 
to the lock-up. 

No one had been really hurt in the rough-and-tumble, and 
Samson showed no disposition to do anybody harm after he 
had been started toward the jail. He had always been made to 
feel that everybody in Adrian was his friend, and that was 
true, so far as I ever knew. Having been vanquished, Samson 
acted well the part of a noble-minded foe and acknowledged 
defeat with good grace, knowing he would be well taken care of 
in the hold-over. In a day or two he was permitted to come 
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out, thoroughly sobered, happy as a lark and ready to assist 
anybody who cared to call for his enormous strength. 

Samson made himself useful to the villagers 
UM^lFLvmanT ^^ many ways. Whenever there was a fire, 

he was the man called on to work the old- 
fashioned hand pump, after the white men had become ex- 
hausted. He could do the work of two or three ordinary men, 
and he would remain at his post long after others had fallen 
back, completely worn out. Sometimes he would work one side 
of the pumping levers alone, while six or eight men were 
puffing and blowing at the other side. Calm and collected, he 
worked away, with apparent ease, undisturbed by the tumult 
around him. On such occasions, as on no others, could his 
leviathan strength be estimated at its true value. 

He was a remarkable negro in many respects; and, though 
his memory remains unsung, except by the narrow com- 
munity in which he made his Northern home, after escaping 
from slavery, well might he have been placed on the plane 
with "Blind Tom" and other wonderful black men of world- 
wide fame. I doubt if "Blind Tom" was a greater natural 
musician, and he lacked other attributes of interest that at- 
tached to old Samson of Adrian village. 

_.. „ _ . Our family moved to Toledo, Ohio, in 1848. 

STofedo!ohk>. Toledo was originally situated on a hill, from 

twenty to one hundred feet above the river. 
But, after years of persistent labor, it was cut down to its 
present level, the extra dirt being used to fill the swamps and 
marshes that formerly surrounded it on three sides. When 
we took up our abode in the city on the Maumee this colossal 
work of grading had just been commenced. Only a few of 
the principal streets in the upper town had been graded. There 
was a space of nearly a mile between the upper and the lower 
town. The house into which father moved us was on the hill, 
where only a few of the lots had been graded down. Some of 
the houses stood thirty or forty feet above the street level, and 
in some places two or three flights of stairs were necessary 
to reach the first floor of the houses. 

The main street connected the upper with the lower town, 
and in some parts it had been cut down sixty to seventy feet. 
Notable among the structures which were left high and dry 
by the grading down process was the old National Hotel. 
It was necessary to climb two long flights of steps to get up 
to its door; and strangers usually shunned it because of the 
extra effort required to get to its hospitality. Even after having 
been brought in a carriage from the boat or the railway stations, 
travelers would turn away and go to some hostelry not quite 
so near the sky. 

The house into which we moved had once been an aristo- 
cratic establishment; but it had been left so high up on the 
hillside that its wealthy owner had deserted it for a home more 
nearly on a level with the rest of humanity. This house was 
reached by two long stairways extending directly up from the 
street. There was a large grass plot at the rear as well as at 
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the side of our new home. On the other side the earth had 
been cut away down to the street level and close up to the 
foundation line, causing the foundation to cave outward in one 
or two places. But the house had not been condemned and was 
still considered passably safe as long as half of it was on a 
solid foundation of stone and blue and red clay, which were the 
principal formations of the hilly portion of the town. 

On account of this blue and red clay during the fall and 
winter the streets were almost impassable. The rains, frosts 
and snows loosened the clay and it crumbled and washed down 
on the sidewalks and out into the streets, making both so 
slippery and gummy that it was nearly impossible to get about 
in wet weather. It was a common experience to measure one's 
length in the soft mud; many a stranger thus made and left his 
impression on the town and the on-lookers. Arriving in town 
on a day when the streets were extra soft and slippery, satchel 
in hand, he might prefer to walk up the main street, to get a 
better view of the city than if he should ride in an omnibus or 
carriage. 

Whenever a new arrival was seen thus making his way the 
loiterers followed at a safe distance, well knowing a good laugh 
remained in store for them when the stranger should come 
upon some over slippery spot. They would not remain long 
in suspense. The traveler would slip here and there, keeping 
his feet by vigilant agility; but, at last, when least expecting 
it, out his feet would go from under him, his luggage flying in 
any and all directions, his arms and legs spreading out in the 
soft mud, leaving a full silhouette where he had come down 
"like a brick house." 

Truly he has found a bed to exactly fit his form, and he 
arises from it with a new coat and cheaply bought. Filled with 
disgust, he quits the city, having made up his mind that it is 
the most godforsaken place he has ever seen. 

Frequently the school children got stuck in 
PulU^ff ShSS. *^^s Toledo mixture of blue and red clay. 

Sometimes it would be necessary for some adult 
passer-by to pull them out' of their boots or shoes to extricate 
them, and occasionally footwear would be lost or abandoned 
where it had gone down. I often had my shoes pulled off in 
this mud, recovering them after, perhaps, an hour's hard work. 
Then they would appear the size of a peck measure, with their 
accumulation of parti-colored clay that clung "closer than a 
brother." 

Soon after we settled in Toledo I resumed my old busi- 
ness of selling candy from house to house. I also added parched 
or popped corn to my vended stores. Father opened a con- 
fectionery and bakery on the main street; and our business 
prospects were good from the start. In the winter I attended 
school during the day and sold candy and popcorn in the 
evening, and on Saturdays. I had a regular route, and usually 
took in about a dollar and a half an evening. Two thirds of 
this was profit. I sometimes was out selling until one o'clock 
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ill the morning. I would seldom go home until I had dis- 
posed of all I had taken out. 

I would go around among the stores until they closed for 
the night. The merchants and clerks were well acquainted 
with me, after a little while, and did not hesitate to buy my 
wares whenever they wanted anything in my line. I always 
kept myself scrupulously clean; and, although my clothing was 
not new, generally mother kept it well patched and I was 
always careful about brushing my trousers, coat and hat. 

Unless it was raining or otherwise stormy, I generally went 
the full length of the town, which was not large then as now. 
I would manage to get around to the stores by nine o'clock, 
and in them at least half my candy and popcorn would be 
sold. If it chanced to be a stormy night, and the townspeople 
were sitting in groups around the comfortable stoves, I would 
sell more, sometimes selling out entirely. 

These loiterers were very fond of playing 
Pky^Tjok!^ jokes on each other; and, at my approach, 

somebody would suggest that they decide who 
should pay for the candy or popcorn by means of some game 
of chance. One of their favorite methods was to use a bar 
of lead bent at the ends so that the center would balance and 
whirl when laid on the table or counter. All who wished to 
take chances on the play selected kernels of corn and placed 
them in a circle. Then some person not a player would give 
the bent lead a whirl. After spinning for some moments, the 
lead would settle on or near some grain of corn in the circle. 
The owner of that kernel must pay for treating the others 
present. 

Another method was called "Grab." The players would select 
grains of corn, place them in a row on the table or store coun- 
ter and prepare to grab for them, each player striving to grab 
his own kernel first. The unfortunate player who was slow and 
grabbed last must pay for the treat. That was the general rule; 
but, sometimes, it was reversed — when it suited the purposes 
of the old hands at the game. 

This "Grab" game, though childish and simple, afforded the 
farmers and others congregated in the stores in the long winter 
evenings much sport. This was especially true when it was 
decided to snare some "green one" in the game. This was 
done thus: 

The kernels of corn being arranged in a row on the counter, 
with the players standing in line, arms and hands raised, ready 
to pounce down on the corn at the word of command, the 
leader would cry out: 

"All ready— Grab!" 

The new player, of course, being all attention and keenly 
alive, to prevent getting left to the last, would be sure to lose 
no time in clutching his grain hard and fast. Those initiated 
in what was "on tapis" would take much more deliberate action. 
As a consequence the "green one" would invariably be the 
very first to grab his corn. There would be no doubt about 
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that fact. When the question arose, "Who was last?" the new 
player, in his innocence, would quickly aver: 

"I was not last; I was first." 

Then an argument would be started, which would grow to 
mock heat, as though it was very difficult to determine who 
really was last. After con'siderable bogus wrangling, some- 
body would gravely quote Scripture: "And the first shall be 
last and the last first," or something similar and to that effect. 

Then the knowing ones would cry out: "That's it — the first 
shall be last. That's the only way to settle it." 

Everybody but the new player would agree to this, of course; 
and the victim would feel compelled to yield to the general 
clamor. In the meantime the joke would dawn on his mind; 
and, amid general laughter, he would liberally treat. 

On other occasions a pack of cards would be 
S!eSmiS*r Wordf. brought out and a game of euchre, old sledge 

or other game would be played to decide 
who should buy for all. Though I often watched these games 
with natural interest, I never learned them, — hardly the names 
of the cards. For the blacksmith's insulting language when 
I sold candy at Adrian still haunted my ears. 

"You will be a drunkard and a loafer" was graven on the 
tablets of my brain, never to be forgotten, ever intensifying my 
resolution to die rather than become a gambler, drunkard and 
a shiftless fellow generally, as the brutal blacksmith had 
predicted. Many of my young associates, chewed and smoked 
tobacco, used profane language and indulged in other evil 
things, and they often laughed derisively at my shunning such 
habits. 

But they little knew how clearly the hated blacksmith's vile 
words constantly rang in my ears, or they would have been 
more considerate of my feelings. The older I grew the more 
increased my hatred of the blacksmith and his prophesy. And 
the more I hated the blacksmith the more despicable appeared 
the evil things he had predicted for me. Thus what he had 
intended to be a rankling insult proved, in the future, to be a 
blessing and a safeguard against the temptations by which I 
was constantly surrounded. 

When the stores had closed for the night I 

of^sSf'^GiSST. ^^"* *^ ^^^ hotels and, it must be confessed, 

to the saloons to finish disposing of my goods. 
At the hotels the attendants sometimes showed me up to the 
private rooms of aristocratic gentlemen who had met together 
for an evening's amusement. Their amusement consisted, I am 
sorry to state, usually of gambling — not for mere pastime but 
for money, sometimes large stakes. In such parties there 
could be seen merchants, lawyers, doctors, and gentlemen of 
leisure. The latter, though very nice, apparently, standing high 
in social, political and business life, honored by the uninitiated 
for their supposed integrity and lioncsty, were in those games 
strictly for what they could get out of them. And they usually 
succeeded in "skinning" their unsophisticated fellow players. 
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What most astonished me was that these light-fingered gentry 
were not detected and drummed out of the community. 

As a candy and popcorn seller, often looking on at those 
games for an entire evening, I was able to see many "off- 
color" tricks that escaped the eyes of the players who were 
thus made victims. But I was never suspected of seeing such 
things; and I considered it a point of honor never to carry 
tales to the outside world from places where I had been ad- 
mitted on a confidential footing. 

But I never forgot those dishonest men and their methods, 
their positions in society, their standing in the churches, their 
pretended virtues, and their actual lives of hypocrisy as re- 
vealed to me in my work as an humble candy vender. 

Such scenes made me hate vice and dishonesty with more 
and more intensity. 

Having visited the hotels with my candies and popcorn, I 
would next make the rounds of the saloons, the ball alleys and 
other places of amusement. In all those places I would always 
find trade good; but I left them to the last on account of their 
unpleasant associations. For in some of them I witnessed bald, 
unadorned scenes of drunkenness, gambling and rascality which 
I could never forget. In such places I saw many boys, some 
as young as myself, swearing, drinking, smoking, rolling ten 
pins, or punching balls on billiard tables. I sometimes was 
tempted to join in their less harmful sports; but I would quickly 
draw back, remembering the blacksmith's words, and fearing 
that, once having entered into such associations, I would never 
end till I had fulfilled his prophecy. 

n ro J ^" moments of weakness I believe that I was 

SSthS Save mm. ^aved from myself by the prayers of my 

mother; for her watchful solicitude followed 
me everywhere by night and by day, there is not a doubt, shield- 
ing and protecting me when temptations were almost too 
strong to be resisted. 

Having gone my nightly rounds, sold out and bid the noc- 
turnal world a good-night, I would start for home — often as 
late as twelve or one o'clock. 

Before I began selling candy in Toledo we had moved to 
the lower town; and all my vending was done in the upper 
town. Therefore I usually had to walk a mile and a half or 
more to reach home; but my heart would be light and my 
pocket heavy, so I would move along rapidly and cheerfully. 

Between the two towns there were only two or three widely 
scattered houses, and about half way there was a deep pond 
with an old church beside it. The boys often related hair-rais- 
ing yarns about the ghost of a drowned man having been seen 
around that pond. The route which I traveled passed close 
to the edge of the pond; and on unusually dark and stormy 
nights my fears would try to get the best of me. But the good 
sense my mother had always taught me — not to be afraid of 
anything until I had actually seen, heard or felt it — helped to 
steady my nerves, and I always passed the somewhat uncanny 
place without incident worth telling. 
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When I would get home I would usually find all the family 
abed and sound asleep. Creeping into bed beside my brother, 
I would soon forget everything in such sleep as only a tired 
boy enjoys, seldom recalling the unpleasant scenes of the 
night even in my dreams. 

When we had grown older brother and I built 
"cSffin^Sff"" ^ skiff in which to fish in the Maumee river. 

"Grandmother Hicks," who kept an eating- 
house on the docks, told us that it looked like a coffin and 
declared that she had a premonition that we both would be 
drowned by it some day. 

Brother and I had found the building of that skiff a very 
interesting as well as laborious undertaking. We first bought 
three long, wide boards. Marking one of them out for the 
bottom of the boat, we left one end square but cut the other 
end down to a point to be used for the bow. We then sawed 
a square piece of plank for the stem board and a piece of oak 
for the cut-water. Having fastened these to the bottom, we 
next placed one of our long boards on the side and nailed it 
there. It didn't want to come where we wanted it; but after 
considerable hammering of fingers, growling on our part and 
splitting on the part of the board we got it in place. Rejoic- 
ing over our success in nailing on that side, we turned the 
boat over and went through about the same trials in nailing 
on the other side. With lighter hearts, we next turned the 
skiff bottom side up and caulked it by driving old rope raveled 
into the seams. We then built a fire, melted some rosin and 
daubed the seams over with the sticky and waterproof sub- 
stance. 

Having completed our boat, we launched it and rowed or, 
rather, paddled down to Grandmother Hicks' place. The land- 
ing was good there and, it being a central point, it was a gen- 
eral rendezvous for small craft. As we rounded to, in all our 
pride as the possessors of a brand new water craft. Grand- 
mother Hicks came out to take a look. It was then that she 
made the sinister prediction (which never came true). And she 
declared, furthermore, that her grandson, David, should never 
go on the river with us in that coffin-like skiff. 

After we had teased and laughed at Grandmother Hicks for 
a while, we went ashore and bought some heavy cloth and 
proceeded to make a sail for the queer craft. Fitting up a 
mast, we fastened our sail to it and were prepared to voyage 
over the waters of the Maumee and even Lake Erie, we felt, 
without the irksome effort of rowing. 

And we had many an exciting sail in that little boat. When 
the wind was blowing a good gale and the whitecaps were 
topping the rolling waves we delighted in going out in it. 
As we went scudding through the billows on the wide river, 
which really is an arm of the lake at Toledo, one moment our 
little craft would be buried in the trough of the waters, and 
the next, perhaps, we would be riding the white crest of a high 
wave, ready for another plunge into the foaming waters a few 
seconds later. We particularly liked to be out in a light rain 
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or thick mist, with the wind blowing it hither and thither, 
while we lustily shouted out some seafaring song, throwing 
defiance into the very teeth of the warring elements. We were 
happiest when beating against the wind, with the windward 
gunwale lying just beneath the water, while it swept over the 
side, keeping one of us constantly bailing to hold our craft 
afloat. Then our spirits were in perfect unison with the storm. 

In later years I often wondered how we escaped drowning. 
Well, perhaps, our mother's prayers saved us. I can attribute 
our salvation to nothing else. For we certainly tempted death 
on many occasions, though we did so without thought of our 
imminent danger of a watery grave. 

We had some prime sport as fishermen in the 
S"MaumieV?vef. vicinity of Toledo. Our usual method was to 

take a line fifty or sixty feet long, attach a 
hook baited with calf s liver or other tempting morsel, stand 
on shore, swing the loaded hook several times around the head 
and hurl it far out into the stream. Sinking to the bottom 
with its leaden weight, it would lie there till some catfish or 
other variety came along and swallowed the bait. Then 
would ensue the tug of war as the catch would be hauled ashore. 
If the fish were large this would prove both a difficult and la- 
borious undertaking. But, in the excitement, we never thought 
of the hard work. 

Some of the fishermen would attach two or three hooks to 
a line. But even this was not enough for brother and myself. 
Being enterprising, brother sent to Detroit and got a stout, 
well tarred rope nearly half a mile in length and with it three 
hundred large hooks. We spent a week or two fastening the 
hooks on short pieces of strong cord and attaching them to 
the long line. When we were all ready we hunted a quiet and 
promising place on the river and stretched the line across. We 
had placed on the line sufficient sinkers to keep it on the bot- 
tom; and we laid it at night, to prevent other fishermen from 
knowing its location. For many of the boys, and even men 
thereabouts, were not above "removing" a fish from a line when 
the owner was not looking. 

I shall always remember with interest the first night we laid 
our line. By the time we had stretched the long rope, carefully 
baited each hook, and examined everything several times we 
were tired out. And we were glad to hurry home and get to 
bed. But we lay down with many conflicting thoughts in our 
heads. Our hopes and our fears were about equally balanced. 
Time and again we asked each other: "Will we catch enough 
fish to pay for all our outlay and our hard work?" 

We slept little, and were out of bed with the first streak of 
dawn. Hastening down to the river, we jumped into our "coffin- 
boat" and paddled rapidly to where we had stretched our line. 

In examining the line we followed the common method of 
commencing at one end and raising it, hand over hand. I shall 
never forget my sensations when we first caught hold of the 
rope and began to haul it up. Shades of Izaak Walton! Such 
a tremendous pulling and jerking and contrary hauling! It was 
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like a tug of war between a score or more of lusty fellows on 
a side, with every fellow pulling in a different direction. As we 
boys agreed among ourselves, about half the fish in the Maumee 
seemed to have come to the conclusion to remove our line 
from across the river; and they had attempted it by hooking 
on and pulling, each his own way. But they had failed to re- 
move the obstruction; and we removed them. 

The first prize of our new enterprise was a 
ViS-Pounlir. twenty-five-pounder. And we had a time get- 

ting him into the boat, even after we had got 
the gaff-hook into his gills. And, after we had secured him, 
the jerking had not in the least abated. In truth, the farther 
we proceeded along the line, gathering in the fine gamy fellows, 
the more interesting the sporl became. And it kept up till we 
had raised the last yard of line on the farther side of the 
stream. 

When we took stock of our catch we found we had forty-two 
as fine fish as ever swam the Maumee, some of them weighing 
as much as thirty pounds, and the smallest not under ten pounds. 
Our "coffin-boat" was so laden that we began to fear Grand- 
mother Hicks* prediction would come true, particularly since 
our cargo was of the most unsteady kind, constantly shifting 
from side to side and flopping about. 

But we reached shore in safety, and found ready sale for our 
entire catch at prices ranging from eighteen to seventy-five 
cents a fish — according to size and quality. 

Thus encouraged, we kept at it, night and morning, soon 
paying for our outfit. And then we began to accumulate a 
net gain of many dollars — I do not just recall how much. See- 
ing our large sales of fish daily, it was not long before the 
other fishermen began to "smell a rat," and they watched our 
movements, to discover the source of our success. Then wc 
were compelled to be extra cautious in every step we took. 
Instead of waiting for morning to gather in our fish, we would 
go out at about midnight, strip the line, re-bait it, and, rowing 
ashore, roll up in our blankets and sleep till daybreak. 

But that precaution did not avail us very long. The jealous 
rascals watched us night and day until they caught us in the 
act of removing the fish from our line. After that we, in turn, 
were compelled to ^yatch them to prevent their robbing us. To 
do this we were obliged to be on the river or on shore near by 
all night long many a night. 

After a time we associated with ourselves a lusty Englishman 
and secured a large and strong boat, capable of carrying a 
dozen persons, if necessary. At nightfall we would place in 
this boat a quantity of shavings and firewood as well as 
blankets and provisions and row across the river. Landing, we 
would camp in the brush, one of us keeping on the lookout for 
marauders all night long, each taking his turn while the others 
slept. 

One beautiful moonlit night, as we were on watch in this 
manner, the Englishman, who was acting as sentinel, awoke 
brother and me, in the same breath warning us to lie perfectl 
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still. But we could not resist the temptation to look out over 
the river, for we at once knew he had discovered the enemy. 

The waters were unusually smooth and silent. The full 
moon shone down on the shimmering stream and mirrored her 
face in its bosom. As for ages, the stars silently looked out 
from their windows in the heavens. Some distance away the 
city, wrapt in slumber, showed the dark forms of its taller 
structures limned against the far away sky. The night was 
such that, once seen and felt, it would never be forgotten, its 
ineflFable influence lingering like a soft halo in memory till the 
end. The wonders of the night's beauty was my first impres- 
sion; and, for the moment, I forgot all else in contemplation. 

But we saw something beside. There was a 

L^llobbwi P^^^^^ c^^^^ °"* t^^^^' o" *^^ ^^^ side of the 

river, creeping slowly, noiselessly out from the 

shadows of the overhanging trees. It lay so low in the water 

we could not determine its size or how many persons it carried. 

Silently, we slipped down the river bank and into our boat, 
where we sat, almost breathless, paddles in hand, ready to sally 
forth, so soon as the party approaching should prove to be 
marauders. We had not long to wait. As the boat swiftly 
emerged into the open river we saw it was a large, flat-bot- 
tomed scow with six men aboard, four of whom were rowing. 
They proceeded directly to our line, as we had expected, and 
began raising it. With a shout of warning to them, we dipped 
our paddles and rapidly made toward them. But they did not 
flee, as we had anticipated, having been caught in the very act 
of piracy. They promptly showed fight — as well they might, 
there being six of them, twice our number. 

Instead of rowing away in the opposite direction, they started 
for us, filling the night with "emphatic observations" and ex- 
pletives that cannot be printed in a respectable book. We were 
not frightened, but we at once conceived the idea of having 
some good sport at their expense. We knew we could far 
outrow them. So we quickly turned tail and they commenced 
a stern chase of us. We started upstream, leisurely at first; 
but as they bent to their oars, hoping to soon overtake us, we 
gradually increased our speed. We worked three paddles, In- 
dian fashion, and, when necessary, could shoot through the 
water "like a greased eel." When we would draw away from 
them we would ease up, permitting them to almost catch us, 
when we would again open space between our boat and its 
clumsier pursuer. 

Thus we proceeded, far up the river, they abusive and swear- 
ing, declaring they would drown us if they ever caught us; and 
we laughing back in derision at their frantic efforts to overtake 
us. We led them a merry chase till daylight, when we bent to 
our paddles and quickly left them out of sight. 

The pirates hopelessly lost for the night (or, rather, day), 
we went to our line, stripped off the good catch and went home, 
much elated over our first skirmish with the enemy. 

Toward the middle of June of that year the fish became scarce, 
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not caring to feed on our bait, some varieties spawning, and 
others, I suppose, having given up the idea of removing the ob- 
structing line from their swimming ground. Our catch became 
smaller and smaller, as the summer months advanced. And we 
were having no end of trouble with our long line. Brush floated 
against and hung on it, giving us much work to keep it clear. 
At last a floating tree or large log went against it and carried 
it away entirely. We hunted and dragged the river bottom for 
several days; but, finally, gave up the quest, feeling sure our 
line was gone "for good." 

After awhile we had other things to divert us, and forgot the 
loss of our fishing tackle. Brother bought a sloop, called the 
Mayflower. It was rigged with a large square sail and a jib 
sail and was twenty-five feet long. We had many interesting 
experiences in the Mayflower. 

. Several miles east of the mouth of the Maumee, 

S?MlS!flower. where it flows into Lake Erie, there was a 

point of land extending two miles into the 
lake and known as Cedar Point. This cape was a hunter's 
paradise and was famous at that time for its numbers of wild 
geese and ducks in the autumn and the early spring. Lato 
in November, after the loss of our fishing tackle, a party of 
seven of us sailed in the Mayflower to Cedar Point on a hunting 
excursion. We started in the evening and did not arrive at the 
mouth of the Maumee and enter the lake until dark. The night 
was moonless and cloudy. But we boldly sailed eastward for 
the cape where we were to begin our hunt on the morrow. We 
had gone only a short distance when the wind failed us. Then 
we slowly, very slowly, drifted towa-d our destination with the 
aid of an occasional and fitful gust. 

We could see the heavy shadows of the forest which lined the 
shores of the lake, and, dim and shadowy, loomed Cedar Point 
far on the eastern horizon. Gradually, we crept nearer and 
nearer, the time dragging into what seemed to us many hours, 
until, at last, we thought our craft so near the Point we feared 
she might strike on the beach. Making a sounding, we found 
the depth of water to be less than a fathom. My brother, letting 
himself over the side into the water, sinking to his armpits, 
began towing the sloop. Another hour or more was thus con- 
sumed before we came into shoal water. Here we anchored 
and launched our light skiff. Two of our party jumped in and 
rowed toward shore. Soon we heard their glad shouts that 
they were on the beach. 

We were glad because a soaking drizzle had been falling on 
us for more than an hour; and we were anxious to get ashore 
and make a shelter of some kind — which we could not have in 
the small sail boat. 

By plying the skiff rapidly back and forth, soon we were 
safe on land with guns, ammunition, provisions, and camp 
equipment. The next move was to find a convenient and safe 
place to camp. In the darkness and the rain and the tall weeds 
"up to our ears," we could only feel our way about. Upon 
what part of the Point we had landed we knew no more than 
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any shipwrecked sailor on an unknown coast. It was decided 
that a scouting party should penetrate the tall weeds and grass 
and attempt to locate a good place for a camp in the woods 
beyond, the heavy timber being some distance back from the 
shore line. 

Soon the scouts returned and reported a fine spot, where an 
old tree had fallen, its top resting on the ground and its trunk 
having broken oflF some ten feet above the earth and hung there, 
while wild vines had thickly grown all over and about it, making 
a natural shelter from the drizzHng rain. With a rush we 
gathered up our luggage and started for the place. 

Arriving, the next question to decide was the building of a 
fire. Everybody began searching around, in the darkness, for 
material to start a blaze. But everything touched was wet; and 
we were about despairing of having a camp-fire that night. At 
this gloomy juncture, one of our party discovered that the tree 
under whose trunk we had taken shelter was hollow on the 
under side and dry as tinder. Ramming a loose load of powder 
into one of the guns, one of us fired it into the hollow — ^and, 
presto! we soon had a most cheerful blaze. With care we 
fed the fire with whatever we could get that would burn; and 
we were no longer cold that night. 

By the cheering firelight we looked about us and 
"Cu"c^ w cfamo " discovered that we were sheltered from the rain 

by a dense canopy of wild cucumber vmes hang- 
ing on the trunk of the broken tree and the bushes near about. Those 
vines, with their thickly matted and broad protecting leaves 
were hanging thick and close on all sides of our natural tent, 
excepting an opening toward the water, through which we had 
entered. How comfortable and cozy we felt can only be imag- 
ined; for it was one of the wildest November storms outside 
that night I ever knew on the coast of Lake Erie, famous for 
its sudden storms. 

While we prepared our supper and sat beside the bright fire 
under the shelter of those wild cucumber vines we listened to 
the rain, now almost a deluge, as it was swept hither and 
thither by the wild wind which roared and whistled through 
the tall tree tops a hundred feet above, and we were as safe 
and dry as though in a king's palace. It hardly seems credible; 
but it is true. 

The older members of the party, after supper, amused us by 
relating hunting experiences, adventures with Indians, and 
fights with bears and panthers until we all became too sleepy 
to listen further. Then we spread our thick, heavy blankets, 
ensconced ourselves comfortably, with our feet to the fire, and 
soon the greater part of the party were fast asleep. 

But, as for myself, though tired as the rest, I slept little. My 
mind was too fully alive to the exhilarating novelty of the 
situation — for it was my first experience of that particular na- 
ture. Furthermore, I was fearful that something in the way 
of an accident might happen — the tree burn off where it lay 
on the stump and fall on us, or something of that sort. Every 
few minutes I could hear the wild geese flying overhead, the 
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leaders of the flocks uttering those peculiarly plaintive and far 
away sounds known as the "honk." And I could hear the swish 
of the tall grass and weeds around our camp as they bent before 
the blast in waves like the billows of ocean. 

While I lay there, keenly alert to every sound without, my 
eyes wide open, staring at the bright camp-fire, my attention 
was fixed by a slight rustling of the grass near the entrance 
to our vine-tent, and immediately there appeared in our door- 
way the head and face of a man who peered in upon us as if 
bent on mischief if he dared. 

We had with us a large Newfoundland dog; and the faithful 
animal, as alert as I, sprang up at the approach of the stranger, 
growled and showed his fangs. The growling of the dog awoke 
our whole party, and everybody started to his feet. The 
stranger carried a gun and proved to be a French Canadian 
who said he was on a hunting expedition, like ourselves. He 
said he had been down on the beach to get a shot at the geese 
at night. After some further conversation, the stranger went 
away; and we all settled down, I soon joining the others in the 
sweetest sleep of our lives. 

Next morning we were awakened by a great 
B^kSg Animal growling and scuffling just outside the camp. 

We could make out that our dog was in the 
"scrimmage," and he seemed to be fighting some wild animal. 
While we lay and intently listened, thinking of panthers and 
bears, the struggle gradually grew less violent and finally ceased 
altogether. Very cautiously we parted the thick vines and 
peered out to where the noise had proceeded from. 

Our brave old Newfoundland was standing above his fallen 
foe, licking his jaws and, at our approach, wagged his tail in 
triumph. We could not determine what the animal was, but it 
was gray and looked to me about as large as the Newfound- 
land. It lay on the ground, stretched out, stiff and still, as 
though dead. We speculated at some length as to what it could 
be, some of the more inexperienced in the party advancing the 
supposition that it was a gray wolf. 

But one of our party who had been hunting oftener than some 
of us younger boys examined the animal closely and declared 
it to be an — opossum. 

"And he is not dead, either," added the experienced one. 
"Not dead?" several of us cried together. "Well, we guess 
he is. If he ever had any life in him, it ought to be shaken out 
of him by this time, after all that noise we heard." 

"Well," answered the experienced one, "see him curl his tail 
around my finger. Look — I can lift him by it." 

Sure enough, the animal could be lifted by his curled tail, 
which certainly should have been limp and lifeless had he 
really been dead. Some of the boys suggested that he was like 
a snake, and "his tail would live till sundown." 

"No, he's a 'possum," reiterated the knowing hunter. "And 
he's only playing possum. Get a live coal and touch his nose." 
One of the boys brought a brand from the campfirc and 
applied it. 
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"See there, he feels it," triumphantly said the knowing one. 
"Yes he does, and he's not dead. He's a 'possum, sure." 

We debated what to do with him. We finally decided to try 
a load of shot on him. He was laid on a log, and the gun was 
fired at close range. The charge entered his head. Then he 
squirmed and kicked about in a lively manner — which proved 
conclusively that he had not been dead, though he soon would 
be after receiving that load of shot. 

The opossum disposed of, we turned our attention to the 
real business planned for the day — duck and geese shooting. 
The wild fowls could be seen flying in every direction. The day 
had broken drearily, with low-hung, mist-laden clouds covering 
the sky, and a cold, gusty wind was blowing from the north, 
bringing the first icy suggestions of winter. All the party ex- 
cept myself prepared to leave camp to gun for geese along the 
eastern shore of the Point. I was left in charge of the camp. 

Everything was interesting enough while the hunters were 
bustling about and getting away from camp; but after all had 
gone I felt very lonely indeed. I was completely shut in from 
the prospect by the tall weeds and grass, being able to see only 
the upper part of the tall timber, the solitude of which added 
to the deserted sensation from which I suffered. Soon a heavy 
drizzle again set in, and I was glad to retreat to the shelter of 
the "Wild Cucumber Camp," as we had christened it. 

I amused myself by contemplating the beauties 
\?^on*drJjJ"B;wer. and wonders of this sylvan tent. Only by day- 
light was It possible to fully appreciate the 
wonderful construction and wild attractiveness of the retreat. 
The festooning vines covered the tops of several of the highest 
trees and to the very ground the growth was almost impene- 
trably thick. The shelter thus formed hung umbrella-like over 
the fallen tree beneath which we had camped, and the ground 
for several yards square there was covered with a mass of 
grasses and mosses a foot in depth, all of which was as dry as 
though no rain had fallen. A more ideal camping place in the 
woods could not be imagined, and I have never since seen any- 
thing that approached it in coziness and beauty. 

It was one of those woodland retreats where the fairies meet 
to hold their annual council and prepare to greet the Goddess 
of Spring, when she again approaches, with green grasses, 
leaves, buds and flowers to deck earth's bosom with vernal 
loveliness. It was one of Nature's beautiful forest homes, 
unsullied by sin and vice and enlivened by the songs of the birds 
and the barking of the agile squirrel. 

In later years my thoughts have often turned back to that 
"Wild Cucumber Camp," while I have wondered if Adam and 
Eve had a more beautiful house in the Garden of Eden, and if 
many a dusky Indian maiden had not been wooed and won 
by her lover brave while hidden there long before the paleface 
had polluted the crystalline waters of the lake and swept aside 
Nature's decoration on the land. Where the sylvan bower has 
been turned into the sordid wheat field and the song of the 
Indian girl calling to her sweetheart has been replaced by the 
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whir and rattle of the merciless reaper, which severs and levels 
all heads coming in the way of its relentless blade. 

Some such thoughts were passing through my then untutored 
mind that day while I lay there in camp alone, with only my 
imaginings to keep me company. While in this reverie I re- 
clined I was suddenly aroused by the growling of our faithful 
dog, which had stolen back to camp and lain down near the 
entrance without my knowledge. 

r^ \xr it. ^ quickly got to my feet and looked out. 

tS o^Su." There, moving along the tops of the weeds, I 

saw what looked like a coon, — ^the queerest 
sight that ever met the eyes of a boy. I was not easily fright- 
ened, and I kept staring at the queer object, while it came to- 
ward our camp. Through the heavy mist and the semi-darkness 
I soon made out the lineaments of a human face directly under- 
neath the moving coon. And in a few minutes more a tall 
half-breed, carrying a gun and other hunting equipments, 
stalked up to the entrance of the camp. 

Then I saw that the coon had resolved itself into a cap, made 
from the whole hide of the animal, the head, eyes, teeth, tail 
and all having been retained. The coon had been split open in 
the belly and all the bones, entrails, flesh, et cetera, had been 
removed, when what remained had been carefully dried, leaving 
the opening in the belly for the wearer's head. The dried result 
looked as natural as a live coon. 

The half-breed looked the camp over for a few minutes, said 
but little, and went away, without explaining the object of his 
visit. Probably he had seen our party hunting along the beach 
and, inferring that our camp had been left alone temporarily, 
had come hither with the intention of stealing what would seem 
desirable and easy to carry away. 

We had camped at about the middle of the Point. It was 
about a mile to the lakeward end and about the same distance 
to the mainland. After awhile, the rain having temporarily 
ceased, I went down to the shore to throw stones at the black- 
birds, which were flying in thousands. The Mayflower was 
anchored about a quarter of a mile off shore, and I could see 
it . dancing about on the rough sea. I wished myself aboard. 
Once there, I felt, I would be safe from opossums, half-breeds 
and all other disagreeable things. I was suspicious of the tall 
grass and weeds — for there was no telling what might be con- 
cealed therein. Beneath their waving folds might lurk and skulk 
bears, panthers, snakes, and other vicious and venomous animals 
and reptiles. 

After a time I got tired stoning the birds, and went back to 
camp and lay down before the comfortable fire. Soon another 
storm threatened. The clouds began gathering, black and angry. 
The wind increased in velocity; and the roar of the breakers 
on the shore rose louder and louder. With the unrest of the 
elements my own spirits grew more restless; and I quit the 
camp again and began a survey of the Point. In the distance 
I could see a large wooden structure. I started toward ^t^ta|^ 
make a . closer examination, but I was nearly drowned ^^^^^.. 
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rain dripping from vines and trees before I reached it. I found 
the object to be a tall tower made by using four trees seventy- 
live feet high and nailing scantling and boards crosswise from 
the ground upward; but, in the place of the nails that we now 
would employ, wooden pegs had been used. 

On first sight I thought it to be some sort of rude monu- 
ment or burial scaflFold erected by the Indians. But, after I 
had climbed to the top and looked far out over the lake and 
the surrounding land, I concluded that it had been built for 
use as a surveyor's base line in surveying Lake Erie, or some- 
thing of that sort. 

In the remote distance I could descry, through the mists, the 
"Twin Sisters," two islands some forty miles from Toledo, 
near where Commodore Perry defeated the British fleet in the 
Battle of Lake Erie in the War of 1812. Those islands were 
favorite steamer pleasure resorts, excursionists going thither in 
the morning, spending three or four delightful hours, and re- 
turning to the city at night. 

To the west of me I could see another point of land extend- 
ing out into the bay — a twin brother to Cedar Point. The light- 
house stood about half way between. A sand bar circled far 
out into the lake, shutting off entrance to the river's mouth ex- 
cept by three channels. One of these channels was near Cedar 
Point. I could easily trace the sand bar by the light color of the 
water above it, while the blue water of the deep lake appeared 
beyond. Away up on the east side of Cedar Point deep creeks 
penetrated and nearly cut it off from the mainland. On the lake 
shore were the scattered fishermen's reels, for drying nets, 
now deserted, the owners having no further use for them till 
winter had passed and spring had come again. Farther up on 
the beach their cabins stood, their doorsteps almost washed 
now by the long white-crested swells as they rolled inland. 
Smoke was issuing from the chimneys of some of them, where 
hunters had taken temporary possession. Logs, lighter drift- 
wood and wreckage lined the beach here and there. 

After spending an hour, perhaps, in enjoyment of this in- 
teresting prospect, I came down from my lookout and went 
back to camp. All our party had returned, unsuccessful, re- 
porting the wind too high for either goose or duck shooting. 
_., a ., ^ While preparing dinner somebody discovered 

Locweon SlSSp. ^hat the jib sail on the Mayflower had flapped 

loose in the wind, threatening its destruction 
or loss unless quickly secured again. This would mean great 
difiiculty in sailing homeward. We had no boat handy with 
which to get out to the sloop, our skiff having been taken far 
up the beach for use in crossing the creeks. But my brother, 
always ready to undertake any desperate piece of business, de- 
clared he would get out to the sloop somehow and tie up that 
sail, or drown in the attempt. Removing his boots and trousers, 
he went into the lake and waded out toward the sloop, not 
knowing what moment he would encounter deep water. But 
he reached the Mayflower in safety, deftly secured all the rig- 
ging so that the wind could not again loosen it, and returned 
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to camp without mishap. Later we got our skiff and attached 
it to the stern of the sloop. 

When the time came to start homeward the question arose: 
Shall we go direct for the mouth of the Maumee or take a 
longer sail out on the lake? We decided to take the longer 
course, though some of us had misgivings. Hoisting both 
main and jib, and raising anchor, we sped away before the 
wind for the channel leading through the bar out into the deep 
waters of the lake. 

Inside the bar the water was calm by comparison; but no 
sooner had we got outside than we were in trouble. The wind 
had increased to a gale, and the white-capped waves rolled high 
around, above and over us. 

We had often sailed on the river and the bay in a storm, 
but had experienced nothing like that before. We were bound- 
ing along on the rough waters like a cockle shell. 

Every succeeding swell raced up over the surrounding waters. 
Soon we could see nothing but the lighthouse, rising like a 
whited sepulchre against the dark sky or a monument to the 
wrecks of many a steamer which had gone down in those very 
waters. 

Our skiff, tied on behind, rose and was shot forward by 
every swell, striking the Mayflower's stern a sharp blow, threat- 
ening to knock a hole in the hull. 

What, with the skiff hammering us, the waters washing over 
us, drenching us to the skin, and the wind whistling above, 
many of us were getting sadly frightened. 

My daredevil brother, to reinspire us with hope, declared he 
would stop that skiff from pounding. He at once leaped from 
the sloop into the smaller boat, cut loose and began rowing in 
the rough sea some distance astern. 

Up to this time our attention had been so absorbed by other 
things that we had not observed that we were making rapid 
leeway directly upon the bar. When we discovered our danger 
my brother came aboard, assumed direction of the sloop and 
decided to run bow on to the bar, trusting to chance to get 
over, once we had struck. He hoped the heavy billows would 
lift us over or, at least, assist. 

. We struck at full headway, the concussion 

ofMayflow^ throwing us from our seats. The next instant 

a huge wave rolled over us, filling the vessel. 
Brother at once sprang over the bow, calling to the rest of us 
to follow and try to lift the sloop over with the next big wave. 

Before we could get in position to lift or push two or three 
large billows struck us, swinging the sloop around on her 
side and again filling her with water. A feeling of hopeless- 
ness began to creep over the less experienced members of our 
party; but not so with brother. 

While we stood for a moment, irresolute, I seized the oppor- 
tunity to look about us. Fully a mile to the south lay Cedar 
Point. ^ There was no hope of regaining it. The deep chan- 
nel, with big billows rolling through it, intervened. Far away 
to the west the lighthouse loomed up; but a long white row of 
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foam marked the sand bar leading toward it until another deep 
channel cut us off from escape that way, even if we could fol- 
low the bar that far. 

Would not the lighthouse keeper discover our plight and 
come around inside the bar and take us off? I asked myself. 
But reflection convinced me that we could not wait long enough 
for hini to make the trial, even if he should attempt it. Each 
successive wave that broke over us drenched us with icy cold 
"water and covered us with sand. We could not stand that long. 

We looked into each other's faces, silently, hoping some way 
out would be suggested. But every face was blank, and every 
tongue remained silent. 

How long we thus hopelessly clung about our foundered 
sloop I could not reckon; but my brother awoke us from our 
inactivity with a summons for one more effort to help the 
boat over the bar. He had thrown overboard the ballast while 
we stood still. 

We all placed our shoulders under the hull in one more des- 
perate attempt to get our craft afloat inside the bar. As we 
pushed and strained the angry waters seemed to redouble their 
fury, fearing to be cheated of their prey, as I imagined. But 
the heavy inrolling seas aided us, and at last the sloop plunged 
off the sand ridge into deep water. 

Some of us sprang aboard as she got off; and the anchor 
was at once heaved to hold her while the ballast should be re- 
covered. Then we began to take stock of damage. We found 
that a six-inch hole had been knocked in the bottom. We quickly 
mended this by ramming a blanket tightly into it. Then we 
hauled up the anchor, spread the sails and pointed our sloop's 
nose for the mouth of the Maumee, ten miles away. 

The water being smoother inside the bar and 
iSSc^S^^^, there being no lack of wind, we soon had cov- 
ered five or six miles. At this point our at- 
tention was attracted by a skiff drifting from towards the 
mouth of the river and out into the body of the lake. The 
skiff was a mile or two out of our course; but some of the 
boys thought they could see two children in it, and we at 
once hauled away and sailed for them. 

As we tacked into the teeth of the wind, with light ballast 
(part of it not having been recovered), our lee rail was danger- 
ously near the water line. But all of our spare sailors sat on 
the windward rail, while the Captain kept his eye on the lee, 
ready to clew sail when he should find the water running 
aboard us. We dared not take chances at doing much bailing 
in that storm, short of ballast. 

The skiff with its two helpless children was making rapid 
headway through the channel which crossed the bar at that 
point; and our hearts stood still as we observed this, for we 
knew we could never follow them into the open lake, in our 
present crippled condition. Beside night was approaching; and, 
even if we should succeed in rescuing them outside the bar, 
we felt that we would never be able to make the mouth of the 
river, returning in the darkness. 
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But we were determined to do all possible to reach those 
children, whom we could now plainly see to be a little boy 
and a girl somewhat older. Both, however, were mere babes. 
Our only thought being to save some poor mother's helpless 
darlings, we bravely swept on our course toward them. At 
last we were in hailing distance. 

Calling to them to hold on to the sides of the skiff tightly, 
with a cheer from every throat on the Mayflower we swept 
alongside the frail boat. 

With the agility of an experienced sailor, one of our number 
leaped into the skiff, and in a pair of minutes the babies were 
safe on board our vessel. 

Leaving the skiff to continue out to sea, we quickly swur\g 
about — ^just in time to avoid running head on to the bar again. 
With consummate skill, the Captain made two short tacks — 
and we were bowling homeward. 

Safely headed for home, we turned attention to the children. 
The little boy was but three years old, and his sister was five, 
they told us. The little girl, who gave her name as Mary, said 
her brother's name was Johnny and that her father's name was 
"papa." That was all we could get out of them relative to their 
family history. But the little girl added that her papa lived 
near the river, that she and her brother had got into papa's 
boat to take a ride, and that the boat had started down the river 
and she was afraid she would never see her papa and mamma 
any more. 

And then she began to cry softly. We assured her we would 
find her papa shortly and that she must not cry. Both the 
children were very cold, but we wrapped them in blankets, 
and they soon snuggled down in our arms and went to sleep. 

While we were coming about for home the night shut down 
on us; but, since vve knew the wind was on our beam, we could 
steer by the flapping of the jibsail. While we lay in a direct 
course the jib pulled steadily, but if we got out of the course 
the jib flapped in the side wind. It was a queer compass, but 
it answered our purpose in the absence of something better. 

Though the howling wind followed us like an avenging 
wraith, the good Mayflower never acted better, seeming to 
know of her precious cargo — the rescued children. All the fiends 
of the air and the waters beneath seemed to say: 

"We will get you yet." 

But our brave Captain, in his crippled little craft, defied 
them all; and we were brought safely to the dock at Toledo 
about one o'clock in the morning. 

With our still sleeping babes we got ashore and started up 
town. But we were soon stopped by an unusual commotion 
among the townspeople. In response to our inquiries we were 
told that the two children of Lawyer Hill had disappeared the 
evening before and that everybody had been searching for them 
all night. We learned that the broken-hearted "parents had 
just gone home, in despair, believing that their children had 
fallen in the river and been drowned. 

At this juncture we produced the sleeping babes. And such 
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a mighty shout as then rose never echoed along the shores of 
the old Maumee before or after. The good news was speedily 
carried to the Hill home, a beautiful residence two miles below 
Toledo. 

The nearly frantic parents leaped into a carriage and soon the 
mad gallop of horses announced their approach. We placed 
the babes in the carriage, where the arms of their mother en- 
circled them, while she became almost hysterical with joy. The 
tension of the long hours of fruitless search had proven too 
strong for her, and there was great danger of her collapsing 
for a time. But she soon recovered, and then we told her the 
story of the rescue, while she took turns thanking us and 
praising our bravery and caressing her darlings. 

That mother's happiness repaid us a thousand fold for all 
our hazard and hard work. And those who believe in divine 
leading can plainly see it in our adventures of the afternoon and 
the final rescue of those children. 

In explanation of the accident. Lawyer Hill said that he al- 
ways kept his boat locked at its mooring place; but that some 
marauder, evidently, had broken the lock, used the boat, re- 
turned it to its place and simply pushed it partly up on the 
shore, not taking the precaution to tie it. Consequently, when 
the cnildren had got into it, a few rocking motions had sent it 
adrift. But a kind Providence had placed our good sloop 
Mayflower in its path, and he would ever be thankful for the 
timely deliverance of his dear little boy and girl. 

The city of Toledo was notorious for brawls on the streets, 
especially at night. The Wabash and Indiana canals terminated 
there, and numbers of lake vessels were coming into port every 
day, bringing their crews to mingle with the canal men and 
other workers on the water constantly on the streets. The 
lake sailors and the canal workers cordially hated each other, 
and their meetings in the saloons and other resorts terminated 
in many fights, which sometimes assumed the proportions of 
riots. On occasions as many as a hundred men would be in- 
volved in such brawls. The sailors were the more daring and 
hardier; and the battles generally ended in the routing of the 
canal men by their hardier foes. 

J , , _ But we had a city marshal who was equal 

cftyMarthaL* *^ *.^^ emergency when he deemed it advisable 

to interfere. He did not "wear gloves" nor 
"mince matters" when he went out to quell a disturbance. He 
would at once advance into the heart of the trouble, and his 
first argument would be a knockdown. Then the chief disturb 
ers would be loaded on carts and taken to jail. 

One incident particularly impressed my boyish memory. I 
was vending candy in the vicinity of a saloon when I heard 
loud and angry words some distance down the street. It was 
at night and the moon shone brightly. With the curiosity 
natural to a boy, I ran toward the noise and arrived just in 
time to see a man fall backward and strike his head against a 
stone step as if dead. There he lay, limp and senseless, while 
a crowd gathered from every direction. A few feet away 
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another man lay on the ground. He also had been knocked 
down. 

And our valient city marshal had done the hitting in both 
cases. In explanation, the marshal said they had been fighting, 
he had ordered them to desist, they had not obeyed, and he him- 
self had immediately taken a hand. Neither of the men was 
seriously hurt, and both were carried off to the holdover. 

The marshal himself kept a saloon, but he always conducted 
it in an orderly manner. The habitues at his place knew better 
than to start a row on his premises. The marshal gradually 
increased his business until he was conducting a hotel also. 
And he prospered in both undertakings. His places being noted 
for their good accommodations and orderliness, the citizens all 
over town took pleasure in recommending them, and there 
was never any lack of patronage. 

But no unruly or undesirable patrons were permitted in either 
place, if the proprietor knew their charcater. I recall two cases 
in which objectionable persons were shown to the street without 
preliminary and with less courtesy. 

One night a group of young dandies, bent on a general spree 
at the expense of their rich fathers, went into the marshal's 
saloon, hooting and gelling in an already half-drunken condi- 
tion. The marshal himself was absent at the moment, and the 
barkeeper supplied the whisky ordered by one of the party. 
The liquor having been drunk, one of the more boisterous 
snatched up two fine glasses and brought them together with a 
crash, smashing them into bits. 

Just at this juncture the marshal entered the saloon. One 
glance was enough for him. Grabbing the glass-smasher by 
the back of the neck and the trousers, he bodily threw him into 
the street, much to the detriment of his super-extra doeskin 
suit and his immaculate shirt front. The marshal did not stop 
to inquire if the fellow was worth ten dollars or ten thousand. 
In truth, he would take greater pleasure in kicking a rich man 
than a poor one — ^if he deserved it. 

The other incident occurred one night at a dance in the hotel. 
A number of young men and women were tripping the 'light 
fantastic toe" to the sound of the fiddle and bow, when a reckless 
young Frenchman, dressed in the height of fashion but drunk to 
the point of idiotic hilarity, sprang wildly on to the floor, and, 
without a partner, attempted to cut a number of queer figures all 
out of time to the music. His gyrations interfered with the 
dancers and he roughly jostled several of the young women. 

The marshal was on the scene, however, and he lost no time in 
reaching for that frolicsome Canadian. And the fellow in a jiffy 
found himself on the street, smarting from a stinging kick whicn 
the doughty marshal had given before sending him about his 
drunken business elsewhere. 

Though our marshal was orderly about his saloon and hotel, 
kept everybody else in order and watched the welfare of the town 
vigilantly, he was not above indulging in an occasional "spree" 
himself. But whenever he felt the inclination for extra relaxa- 
tion he would go away to some other town to indulge the impulse. 
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This was well known by the citizens of Toledo; and, in fact, 
he had been selected for the duties of marshal with that knowledge; 
for a man who was not above mixing with the rougher element on 
their own plane was better adapted to the difficult work of con- 
trolling them than a more moral citizen would have proven. 

It was while on one of his "periodicals" in a neighboring town 
that the marshal got into the trouble which ended his official 
career in Toledo. He and several friends one cool night in March 
went out to a country town to attend a dance given in a hall with 
a saloon attachment. On the way out the party had plenty to 
drink, and after their arrival the proprietor of the hall and s£UOon 
attended to it that they got all they were willing to pay for. Since 
the chief object in ^ving such public dances was to sell drink, the 
marshal and his friends enjoyed full opportunity to indulge their 
abnormal appetites. Therefore, just in proportion as the proprie- 
tor's whiskey barrel went down their spirits went up. Their 
boisterousness increased with each fresh libation of whiskey as 
the night wore. 

Their noise and general hilarity rose to such a pitch that 
the proprietor finally forbade them to enter the ballroom. Though 
he had thrown many a drunken man out of a dance hall, tiie 
marshal was highly insulted when the rule was applied to himself, 
and he at once maneuvered to start a fight. He was quickly ac- 
commodated by others almost as drunk as himself. His friends 
joined the fray, and blows fell thick and fast. 

The young Frenchman whom the marshal had thrown out of his 
own dance hall was present and he entered the battle to wipe out 
the old score. And the sturdy farmers of the neighborhood, many 
of whom were in the hall, were not of the "white feather" sort. 

The belligerent marshal and his party had met their equals. The 
battle was waged more and more furiously. The undaunted 
marshal stood against his foes with all the manliness in him, but 
he was outnumbered. 

At last he had met his Waterloo. 

, -^ . Disputing every inch, he and his party were 

rDrankmBnwl. slowly driven back. Finally they were forced to 

the outer door. Here he made a last desperate 
stand; but the foe, with shouts of triumph, rushed upon him and 
he was swept out upon the street. 

Maddened by defeat, the marshal drew a long knife and wildly 
slashed right and left. Several of the enemy were cut and one man 
was stabbed to death. Somewhat sobered by the battle and its 
tragic termination, the marshal and his party fled. 

On the following day the county sheriff and four deputies came 
to Toledo to arrest the marshal and his accomplices. But the 
marshal was not there, and nobody would volunteer any informa- 
tion as to his whereabouts. His saloon, the hotel and all the out- 
houses were searched; but the bird had flown. It was whispered 
that the hunted murderer had come home and had been in hiding, 
but that he had slipped out after the arrival of the sheriff, gone 
down to the river and crept aboard the steamer Columbus, lying 
at the dock. 

The steamer was in the river near the hotel, where it had been 
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laid up for the winter. The engineer was living on board, taking 
care of it, until navigation should open. He solemnly averred that 
no person had that day or any day recently, to his knowledge, 
come aboard the Columbus and invited the officers to search it, 
if they doubted his word. The sheriff carefully went all over the 
boat except down into the engine and boiler rooms, which were very 
dark — and it was suggested that he had a lurking fear that he 
might meet the marshal down there, which everybody knew would 
not have proven healthful for him. 

The marshal had not paid cash down for the furnishings of 
his hotel and still owed some on everything in it. As a consequence 
a rather novel scene was enacted around the hotel the day the 
sheriff came. Creditors flocked from all quarters and, sans cere- 
mony or legal process, began stripping the premises of everything in 
sight. For some hours there was a constant procession of drays, 
vans and wagons going and coming, some empty, others laden with 
furniture, dishes, carpets, bedding, provisions, anything and every- 
thing to be found in a hostelry of that day and locality. The hotel 
was stripped of everything, the stables were stripped of horses, 
carriages, harness and feed, all the out-houses were entered and 
rifled of their contents. 

All day the officers searched for the fugitive. The river was 
still frozen over, but the ice was expected to break up any day. 
The day was dark and gloomy, a thick fog and mist hanging 
above the icefields. Not finding the marshal on the boat, the 
sheriff and some of his men, equipped with long poles, to prevent 
going through the ice, should it break under them, spent several 
hours on the river, hunting and watching to prevent the fugitive 
fleeing across to the opposite shore. 

Night was descending when a shout was heard 
Drowning'SfS. ^^wn the river. Crowds rushed in that direc- 

tion, arriving just in time to catch a glimpse of 
a figure disappearing in the mists toward the opposite shore. Sev- 
eral of the more adventurous, hoping to claim the reward oflFered 
by the sheriff that day, pursued, shouting wildly to the fleeing man. 
Having gone but a short distance, the foremost of the pursuers 
went through the rotten ice, and that ended the chase, his com- 
panions turning their attention to his rescue. In this attempt two 
others went down into the icy waters of he Maumee. The re- 
mainder of the party stopped just in time to save themselves, and 
whirled toward the shore, compelled to leave the drowning men to 
their fate. 

The current of the Maumee ran swift and strong. 

Farther up the river, where the ice had begun to break, could 
be heard an ominous crunching and grinding. 

Through the mists and fog, about two hundred feet out in the 
river, could dimly be seen three figures bobbing up and down 
in the angry waters. 

Unaided and helpless those men must soon be swept under the 
ice not far below and perish miserably. 

The large crowd on shore shouted to the men still on the ice 
to turn about and lend a hand to their late companions in the 
chase. Many became enraged at their apparent cold-blooded deser- 
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^ led epithets of the most insulting 

y.-t' ^^jj ^^^imly ''J^'*^^ those on shore to come 

- the d^^^'^'^'pitt they ^Jy were so much interested and were 

/'•''"?«/ rcs^^U^ taik^i' ^^ moved. The moments were fleeting. 

''/?«'. '^^^^uJd ^ ^tje stesiJ^^^ Columbus and got a long rope, 
s*'^" '^^i' ran '^ i^j on shore and the rope was tossed out on 



Of.^ ^ rolled for to carry the rope out and throw it 

'the inen '". offered. Strong men stood there like cowards and 

^^^^11 nobody, ^uU^ra fc ffo 



Still S^Pr^eighhors to go 
titi^ more sympathetic the suspense became heart-breaking. 
To the ^omen and children were crying as if their own 

Alany ^' ^d fathers were among the apparently doomed men. 

''"'Th^first man to fall into the water had ceased to call for help 
fhfs time. His voice had been growing weaker and his struggles 

?Ks violent for some minutes. 
The other two men were weakening also, it was plain to be seen 

hile watching their efforts with our tense gaze from shore. 
^Thc crunching of the ice up the river was growing more ominous. 
Certain death awaited the strugglers and was not far away. 

"V^ould they be permitted to perish in view of half the town 
without an effort to rescue them? 

A slender boy ran out from the crowd. He sprang upon the 
solid ice near shore. He seized the rope. He cautiously dragged 
it for some distance. He then lay flat on the ice and slowly crept 
onward. 

After what seemed an age to the breathless watchers on shore 
the boy, at the risk of his own life, had worked himself near 
enough to the drowning men to throw the rope to them. The 
rope was seized by one of them, and he was dragged up on the 
solid ice by the strong men on shore. 

The rope was again thrown out, and the other two men were 
dragged out together. 

The first man rescued was more dead than alive, nearly drowned 
and chilled to the marrow. In a few minutes he would have died 
of the cold. The other men were in little better condition. 

Cheer on cheer arose all along the river front. Above the din 
could be heard voices calling for the brave boy. 

But the boy rescuer could not be found. 

In the excitement immediately attending the rescue, his part of 
the work completed, he had quietly slipped out of the crowd and 
out of sight, to avoid undue attention. But while he quitted the 
scene, in the shadow of the docks, to prevent being seen, he listened 
to the shouts of the hundreds on the river bank; and he must be 
pardoned if his heart beat a little faster with pleasure and pride 
at having saved the lives of three of his fellownien. 

Modesty forbids naming that slender boy in this connection. It 
is enough to say that he was a poor boy, and that the glad laugh 
of childhood had often been supplanted by the pinched and blue 
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expression of suflfering, while chill winds pierced his thin and 
patched clothing to the shivering flesh beneath. 

. . Mystery hung over the fate of the marshal. 

UNot^Cauglit. Later it was certainly learned that the man who 

had fled across the river on the ice was he. 
But whether he had reached the far shore in safety could not be 
known. Many were the conjectures; and as the weeks passed on 
without tidings of him it was concluded that he, too, had broken 
through the ice and, with none to aid, had perished in the chill 
and angry flood. 

The fugitive's movements previous to starting across the river 
were learned from the engineer of the Columbus, who was a friend 
to him. As had been suspected at the time, he had lain hidden 
in the coal room of the steamer when the officers were searching 
it the first time. When he learned that another search would be 
made of the boat he prepared to keep just ahead of the officers 
and make his escape as soon as they should quit. 

When they came he carried out his plan. He moved from place 
to place until he had reached the wheel-house. When the officers 
came to this they opened the trap door on top of the outer wheel 
and peered down. At that moment the hunted man sprang out 
from under the gunwale and fled into the semi-darkness. He had 
put stockings over his boots, which aided him in sticking to the 
ice; and he thus had quickly distanced his pursuers. 

The ex-marshal had been almost forgotten when one day there 
appeared in one of the newspapers an interview with a farmer 
living about four miles up the Maumee. The farmer stated that 
on the night the ex-marshal disappeared a strange man came to 
his door about twelve o'clock and asked for something to eat. He 
was taken in and set down before a hearty meal. Having eaten 
in silence, the stranger asked the farmer what he would charge to 
take him to the town of Perrysburg, ten miles up the river. 

A price was agreed on, and the farmer was asked to get his team 
and wagon ready at once. A good quantity of hay was placed in 
the wagon and the stranger, after saying officers were after him 
and that they must travel fast, lay down in the hay and went to 
sleep. They reached Perrysburg about two o'clock. The farmer 
awoke his passenger, who asked him what he would charge extra 
to cross the bridge over the Maumee at that point and carry him 
down to Toledo. The farmer named a price, to be paid in advance. 
The stranger produced the money, and they started — twelve miles 
on the back track, but on the opposite side of the stream. 

Under the stranger's directions, after reaching Toledo, the farmer 
drove down the street to the ex-marshal's now empty and deserted 
hotel, the stranger jumped out of the wagon, bade him good-night — 
and disappeared in the darkness. 

The publishing of this adventure reawoke the excitement which 
had somewhat abated; and many citizens as well as the officers on 
the case took up the clew and hunted the fugitive far and near, 
high and low, but without success. Three hundred dollars reward 
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for his capture had been oflfered ; but no man was fortunate enough 
to claim it by capturing the fugitive. 

Some four or five months later, after all excite- 
Up?o^h?fiff* ment had died out and prejudice had cooled, the 

brother-in-law of the ex-marshal, with the 
fugitive in his buggy, drove up to the office of the sheriff. The 
brother-in-law claimed the reward and got it. 

Then it all came out that the fugitive had been hidden on the 
premises of a well-known criminal lawyer all the past months, 
having spent most of his time in a dry cistern under the house. 

The reward was used to pay the prisoner's trial expenses; and 
he was finally acquitted on the ground of self-defense, since it was 
proven that some of his assailants on the night of the dance had 
carried deadly weapons. 

The scenes of bloodshed and dire consequences of dissipation 
which I witnessed in Toledo made so lasting an impression on my 
young mind that neither time nor eternity can erase it. 

The evil I saw from day to day as I passed back and forth, 
vending my candy, raised up in my soul an intense hatred for 
vice in all its forms, even its most alluring, and fired me with a 
fierce determination to die rather than yield to temptation to do 
wrong. Often the boys of my age said to me: 

"Take a cigar with me, won't you? What are you afraid of? 
Your mamma won't let you ? Ha, ha !" 

"Take a drink of beer. It won't hurt you." 

"Have a lemonade, with a little brandy to season it. Don't be 
a fool or a coward." 

"No, sir," I invariably responded. "I do not wish anything of 
the kind." 

I had often been asked to sign the temperance pledge by well- 
meaning persons who did not really know me, but I always had 
declined. I felt that a firm resolution down deep in the heart 
was far better than promises on paper. I knew boys who belonged 
to the temperance brigade, and I also knew that they secretly broke 
the pledge. Therefore I had little respect for the deterrent effect 
of a promise on paper. I had known young men of wealthy and re- 
fined families, whose good mothers had instilled into their minds 
the highest ideas of honor and uprightness, but who forgot it all 
when out of sight of home and plunged into folly and dissipation 
to their lowest depths. 

As the years of my boyhood grew into youth and I was not 
many years away from manhood my hatred of false pretense and 
white lies was intensified by what I saw about me daily. I held 
myself aloof from the youth whose station in life was less arduous 
and more comfortable than mine because they, with few exceptions, 
indulged in evil things which I contemned. They smoked, chewed, 
drank, swore and lied with calm and sober faces; and some of 
them turned up their noses at the "boy who peddled candy." But, 
in my innermost soul, I pitied them for their false views of life 
and their shams and pretense. 

I watched, in after years, the careers of those young men. One 
of them went to California, murdered another while in a drunken 
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frolic and was hanged; and others became confirmed drunkards, 
suffering all the evils which follow in the train of strong drink. 

I knew a young Irishman whose parents were 
SThc Gutter industrious and respectable in every way. He was 

two years older than I and worked around the 
docks, helping to load and unload boats. After working all day 
he would adjourn to the nearest whiskey shop and drink until 
nearly insane. Then, with eyes rolling and arms waving wildly, he 
would start home. He would thus reel along, shouting and scream- 
ing at the top of his voice, a picture of abandon and wretchedness 
seldom witnessed. He often fell in the gutter and sometimes there 
remained till morning or until some passer-by lifted and carried 
him to shelter, still insensible. 

He went on from year to year till one winter's morning he was 
found lying in his accustomed bed, — the gutter, — frozen to death. 

What a history for that short and sad life. After years of sodden 
dissipation he had died a drunkard's death at the age of seventeen. 

I knew the keeper of a store in the lower town 
UscdaaDccoy!^ ^^ Toledo who was so lost to decency that he 

kept a pitcher of white whiskey and a full goblet 
beside it constantly standing on his counter. That white (or 
Canadian) whiskey was not put there as an act of hospitality for 
men customers, but it was intended to deceive the unwary youth 
and even women and girls who came into the store. Many a boy, 
hot and thirsty on a warm summer's day, went into that store, saw 
the supposed cool water there, eagerly grasped the full goblet and 
drained it before discovering he was swallowing liquid fire and 
possible future ruin. 

I say future ruin, — for not a few boys there had awakened in 
them for the first time that latent thirst that was never afterward 
quenched except over the bar of some low groggery. 

The store keeper had many a hearty laugh at the expense of his 
victims, but he never seemed to realize the evil he thus was planting 
not to be eradicated through eternity. He worked out his mission 
here on earth and died. There is no doubt that in the spirit land, 
wherever he may now be, he long since has been joined by many 
of the wrecks which he there started as derelicts on the ocean 
of life, to drift abandonedly for a time and finally go down into 
the dark waters of despair. 

For two years business had prospered with our family, particularly 
with father's end of it — his bakery and confectionery. He was well 
established and had a number of customers. The future looked 
bright indeed. But both he and mother wished to go farther west 
and buy a farm, so that we children, in later years, would be sure 
of a good home and be independent. Therefore father decided to 
sell his business in Toledo. 

The bakery was taken over by a man who had 
Shopby FtaSd** ^^^" employed by father for some time. This 

man had others associated with him, but they 
made only a partial payment, giving a mortgage on the place and 
stock for the balance due. Through some sharp practice father 
never received a cent additional and could *do nothing with the 
mortgage. Thus he was not only defrauded out of the money due 
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but lost a most promising business which tmdoubtedly would have 
made us all independent for the future. 

This loss left us worse off than we had been for years. Father 
was entirely at sea, not knowing which way to turn in an endeavor 
to get the bare necessities of life, which were very pressing. 

Father had been particularly unfortunate in this respect It was 
one of his chronic weaknesses to take a man's word for future 
performance — which, in many instances, was never kept. Time 
and again he had been grievously defrauded, losing hundreds of 
dollars — and every single dollar in those early days was worth 
a hundred now. Alas! now, again, late in life, he had once more 
lost everything. His well built up business had taken flight, and 
he must face the stern realities of life, still at the foot of tlie 
ladder. He had almost lost heart and had no capital to speak of. 
The outlook was cheerless indeed. 

Finally father decided to move to Grand Rapids, Michigan, then 
a town of three or four thousand inhabitants. When we went there, 
in 1849, it had neither railroad nor telegraph line. Father managed 
somehow to build an oven and commenced baking bread and 
crackers. All crackers were rolled by hand in those days, a slow 
and tedious process. 

The Government had established an Indian agency in Grand 
Rapids, and several tribes assembled there annually to receive 
their annuities from Uncle Sam in gold. The Indians seemed 
to have no conception of the proper use or value of money. 

As soon as their gold was handed over to them the squaws 
would spend it for gewgaws and raiment all out of keeping with 
the wild life of an Indian. It was a common thing for them 
to buy several yards of the most expensive broadcloth, fold 
it in the shape of shawls, without hemming or other needle- 
work, and wear it across their shoulders as personal orna- 
mentation. Broadcloth and Indian squaw made an incongruous 
combination to the eyes of the civilized white man. 

The majority of the Indian braves would spend their gold for 
bad whiskey and engage in disgraceful drunken orgies, during 
which crime was rampant. 

. On one occasion the Indians were camped on 

URJLtedAUve. *^« ^^"^ o^ t^^ ^^^"^ R^ver, just above town. 

While nearly every brave in camp was full 
of belligerent "fire- water" they got into a general fight, and 
one of their number was held over a blazing log heap until 
he burned to death. 

Every spring the Indians came to the Grand River in the 
vicinity of our town to fish. They found fishing particularly 
good on the rapids below the dam. The river was alive with 
fish. The boys were wont to say: 
"You can't throw a rock in the river without hitting a fish." 
There were many sturgeon weighing from twenty-five to 
seventy-five pounds. We boys would catch them in dip-nets 
below the dam and sell them to the farmers at twenty-five 
cents each for aveFage size. The farmers would salt them 
down for winter use. At other times we would float down 
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stream in our light canoes and spear the sturgeon as they 
swam up the river to their spawning ground. 

On one occasion three of us were spearing 
^tha Sttirtfeon!* sturgeon when a big fellow was struck just 

as he was passing under our small canoe. The 
spearman awkwardly held on to the spear, and, between him 
and the large fish, the canoe was upset. In a flash we all were 
struggling in the swiftly flowing waters. But we soon righted 
the canoe, got into it and started after the sturgeon, still car- 
rying the spear in his back. We finally got a hold on the 
spear, but it pulled out, and we lost our fish. 

At another time, while spearing sturgeon, we neared the 
bridge without noticing it. Before we realized our danger we 
were swept against the ice-breaker above the bridge and the 
canoe upset. Two of the boys jumped for the ice-breaker, but 
I was thrown over into the river. 

As I went over, in my excitement I caught hold of the upper 
side of the canoe, and the swift current pulled me under. I 
forgot to let go of the canoe, and I would have drowned 
\i some Indians in a birch bark canoe near by had not quickly 
come to my rescue. 

In those days the woods were full of wild pigeons, ducks, 
squirrels, turkeys and deer. Often the pigeons flew overhead 
in such numbers that they darkened the sky. One load of shot 
would bring down a large number if they were in good range. 

Frequently we carried our canoe around the 

Sho^tfaDam.*** ^^"^ ^"^ went several miles up the river to 

shoot ducks. On our return one day we de- 
cided to save the trouble of portage around the dam by going 
through the chute, where logs and lumber were floated over 
when rafted from up river. 

Four of us were in the canoe. I stood in the bow to direct 
the steersman. When we neared the swiftly flowing chute 
we all lay down flat in the canoe. Unfortunately, as we started 
through, we were too near one side and the canoe was caught 
in the swirl and went down end up, throwing us all into the 
boiling waters under the dam. 

Bounding to the surface, our canoe shot down stream; but 
we were "game" and quickly scrambled after it. Having se- 
cured the canoe, we returned and fished from the bottom of 
the river our guns and other accoutrements. We were not 
seriously worse oflF because of the accident, though some of 
us might have been maimed or drowned. 

The woods were full of blackberries during their season. 
When they were ripe the farmers and half the townspeople 
would shut up house and go berrying. They would take along 
large lunch baskets filled with good things and have a picnic 
around the noon hour, when all would stop picking berries 
and gather on the grass under some delightful shade. A good 
picker could gather two or three gallons in four or five hours. 
What of the berries were not stewed or eaten in pies and pud- 
dings were canned for winter. There was no market for them 
close enough to make it worth while to send them away. 
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Between the plentiful berries, the wild pigeons, ducks and 
fish, no people in the world fared better for naturally produced 
fruit and game than the early settlers of Michigan. Most of us 
were comparatively poor, but all were contented, healthful 
and happy with what we had. 

, I recall a remarkable accident on the river 

Through A^hofe. while we boys were skating one winter's day. 

The rapid current in the river prevented the 
ice from freezing solid, as in more sluggish streams, and air- 
holes were plentiful. One of our companions skating very 
rapidly went into an air-hole, immediately disappearing under 
the ice and was swept down the river by the swift waters. To 
the astonishment of everybody, however, he soon reappeared, 
bobbing up through another air-hole some distance away. He 
had presence of mind to grasp the edge of the ice and hold on 
until we reached and pulled him to safety. 

About this time my father bought a young pig from a neigh- 
bor and sent me with a light wagon to fetch it home. When 
I got into the sty to catch the young porker, which weighed 
about twenty pounds, I grasped him by a hind leg and the 
snout, closing my hand tightly about his breathing apparatus, 
without thought. I had some distance to carry him, and when 
I reached the wagon I found he was dying. 

I had smothered him. Thinking that if I let him die without 
properly bleeding he would not be fit to eat, I ran to the 
house, got a sharp butcher knife and slit his throat in approved 
style. I took the pig home; but we immediately had fat roast 
pig, instead of a live one in the sty — as we had intended to let 
him grow for some time. Father and mother did not find fault 
with me for the accident but rather admired my forethought in 
bleeding the dying porker. 
rni. r^tj u I always have a good laugh when I recall a 

PlanPveniSSce. ^"P ^ ^^^^"^ ^"^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ GrSLUd Rapids 

to Kalamazoo, fifty miles south. We traveled 
in a light wagon drawn by an old horse with a queer disposition. 
While at Kalamazoo we bought from a farmer's son a wild 
red fox. When about half way home we stopped in the woods 
to feed the horse and eat lunch. The fox had been placed in 
a box. We took him out to have a look at him and offer him 
some meat. While we were handling him rather carelessly he 
made a sudden spring for liberty, probably liking the appear- 
ance of the wild woods around us. But he did not get away. 
Wonderful to relate, I caught him by the extreme end of his 
tail as he sprang and held on so tightly that my companion 
was able to secure and return him to his box. 

When we were ready to proceed on our journey the old 
horse also acted as if he, too, had become attached to the 
wild region surrounding us, — for he refused to budge a step. 
We whipped and coaxed — but without results. 

Finally my friend, who was in the wagon trying to drive, 
while I stood on the ground, suggested that I gather some dry 
leaves and twigs and start a fire under the balky brute. I 
gathered quite a quantity and placed them in a pile under the 
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middle of the old scamp, then, at the word, set fire to the heap 
with a match. 

The blaze flared up quickly and began to scorch the old fel- 
low's belly so that the smell of burning hair was sickening,— 
but still he refused to go. He did not propose to run away 
from that fire. Not a bit of it. 

Instead he shot out his hind feet and began to kick viciously. 
The dashboard was splintered at the first fierce onslaught; 
and there was prospect that nothing would be left of the 
wagon if the kicking continued. The driver shouted to me to 
remove the fire quickly, which I did — with much trepidation, 
fearing the doughty beast would use his teeth on me. 

After considerable additional maneuvering we finally got the 
animal started. But he traveled slowly, and it was dark when 
we were still twenty miles from Grand Rapids. Being very 
tired, both of us went to sleep where we sat in the bed of the 
wagon. 

How long we slumbered I could not reckon; but, by and by, 
we began to be slowly awakened by the bumping of the wheels 
in passing over obstructions at regular intervals. Bumpaty- 
bump, bumpaty— bump we went, — half in our dreams, for some 
distance before we finally got our eyes open and began to 
look about us. 

The first thing to attract our attention was the blinding head- 
light of a locomotive only a short distance down the track on 
which we were riding, and the train was bearing down on us 
at a thirty-mile speed. 

Nearly paralyzed with fright, we gazed in amazement for 
a moment, then, realizing our imminent danger, we sprang out 
of the wagon and dragged the old horse off the track just in 
time to save his carcass and the wagon. 

The fast midnight express whizzed by, and we began to take 
our bearings. Later we found out the horse had left the country 
road some distance back at a crossing and taken to the rail- 
road track — for what reason we could not imagine unless it 
was to avoid the deep mud now and then encountered. My 
companion laughingly suggested the contrary beast was trying 
to murder us for having built a fire under him. 

We reached home about daylight; but our fox had disap- 
peared from his box. He had gnawed his way out while we 
slept. 

The incident of the horse and the fox was told to all the 
neighbors and I often heard the story related afterward. 

The most cherished hope of my boyhood was to some day 
acquire a collegiate education. But the years passed one by 
one, until I was seventeen, and still there was little prospect 
of my going away to school or even of getting a fair educa- 
tion at home. At that age I had been placed in charge of my 
father's bakery, with several workers under my supervision. 
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Therefore father felt it would be difficult to let me go, there 
being nobody of trust to take my place. 

. Finally I determined to leave home without 

Get EducSfon! permission, go to Albion College and workmy 

way through. One cold winter's evening, 
without saying good-bye to anybody, I departed and made my 
way that night fourteen miles to a tavern, where I slept. In 
the morning I mounted the stage coach for Kalamazoo and 
there boarded a train for the remainder of the journey. 

I had left home in a snow storm and arrived at Albion at 
three o'clock the second night. Unable to arouse the landlord 
of the village tavern, I walked the streets to keep from freez- 
ing, until he opened his place about daybreak. I got break- 
fast there and at once went to the college building to meet the 
president of the school. That kind-hearted gentleman sympa- 
thized with my desire to gain an education and arranged for 
my attendance at the class rooms. 

I had come away from home so unprepared that I had no 
clothing except what I wore and I had brought no books, though I 
had a number which I had bought with spare change as I could 
afford it. 'I decided to go back home, get my extra clothing and 
books and return to Albion, better prepared to enter the school. 

When I got home all the family gathered about me and 
coaxed me to defer going away until the following autumn. I 
yielded to their pleading — and next autumn never came so far as 
my ever going to Albion College was concerned. 

By degrees I relinquished the idea of a col- 
Miiraa«Burch. legiate education; and when twenty years old, 

m 1855, I was married to Miss Clara E. Burch, 
who has ever since proven to be my good angel. Through all 
my subsequent years of business disappointments, sickness and 
other trials and discouragements she has stood by me nobly, al- 
ways hopeful and believing that success would eventually 
crown my efforts. And she is still my pretty girl — (September, 
1907) ; so that we expect many happy years to come. 
_ .. _ , The business panic of 1857 bankrupted many 

foNJ^YoA.*" o^ th^ pioneers in Grand Rapids. Among 

those who lost all was my father. In a few 
months he moved his family to New York. And he later in- 
duced me to follow. 

. . _ In 1859 Peter Cooper opened an evening school 

U-fon^sfh^r in Cooper Union Building, and I attended that 

school for t\yo years. There I laid the 
foundation for whatever learning and technical knowledge I 
have since acquired. I worked at my trade, that of baker (at 
$7 a week) from five in the morning till two in the afternoon 
each da3% went to the Astor Library for a few hours' reading 
and to Cooper Union school in the evening. By such industry 
and economy of time did I gain what knowledge I possessed 
at that period of my life. 

_ , „ We lived in New York until the breaking out 

York*Rc"gimcrt. ^f the Civil War. With eight hundred others 

I enlisted in the First New York Cavalry, 
April 20, 1861. We spent six weeks drilling in the old Madison 
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Square Garden. The regriment was under the command of 
Colonel Clark, a retired army officer, — ^by volunteer resigna- 
tion. He had been trained with the French cavalry, then 
deemed the best in the world. 

We had been ordered to report in Washington on or before 
June 15. The day before we were to depart for the Capital Col- 
onel Clark received word that a prominent politician was to 
take command of our regiment for a short time — "just for the 
military honor attaching to the position." Then he was to be 
sent to one of the European countries as a Minister. On his 
departure for Europe Colonel Clark was to resume command of 
our regiment and with us proceed to the scene of war. 

When we were apprised of this arrangement we were very 
indignant, for we had become much attached to our quiet, dig- 
nified and very efficient Colonel. 

And on Colonel Clark's announcement that he would play 
second fiddle to no man, though advising us to proceed to 
Washington as ordered, all but forty of us decided to disband 
and stay at home with the proud old Colonel. 

I was among the adherents of the Colonel. The forty who 
remained in the regiment were incorporated with Colonel 
Harris' New York cavalry and went the following year. 

In ruminating on the history of the Civil 
htxCiviiwtat!^ War since I have often speculated as to what 

might have been the far different aspect of 
the contest in its earlier stages had that New York regiment of 
enthusiastic cavalrymen gone to the front that summer. Had 
they reported in Washington, June 15, already drilled, they 
could have been equipped for the field at once, and it is highly 
probable they would have been at Bull Run July 21, when 
the Union forces were so disgracefully routed for the want of a 
few hundred cavalry. 

It is well known that the Confederates were being driven 
back by the victorious Federal lines until that disastrous 
charge by the black horse cavalry, which threw the Federals 
into disorder, overawed them and ultimately brought about the 
rout which has become famous in history. What might not a 
counter charge of a regiment of New York cavalry have ef- 
fected toward stemming the current of that rout? Instead of 
a foot race to Centreville and even to the bridge at Washing- 
ton, there might have been shouts of victory from the Federal 
throats that memorable day in hot July. 

And Lincoln's armies might have been in Richmond within 
four months, or even four weeks, instead of dragging through 
four years of the bloodiest war in the annals of battle. 

At that stage of the war a body of eight hundred cavalry was 
an imposing force; and its presence in the Federal lines would 
doubtless have lent sufficient courage to the infantry and ar- 
tillery to change the fortunes of the day to their side. 

The correspondent of the Charleston (S. C.) Mercury wrote: 
"When I entered the field at two o'clock the fortunes of the 
day were dark" (for the Confederates). 

And the correspondent of the Richmond Dispatch wrote of 
the same hour in the day: "All seemed to be lost." 
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But a single charge of the cavalry reversed that gloomy as- 
pect; and victory perched on the Confederate standard. 

The plan to supersede Colonel Clark was the result of con- 
fusion of orders by the President and the Secretary of War. 
The Secretary of War had appointed Colonel Clark to the 
command of the regiment, and Lincoln had issued a commis- 
sion to the politician above referred to, apparently not aware 
that Clark had been appointed. Naturally, the President's com- 
mission outranked that of the Secretary of War. Therefore 
the complication, and the subsequent clumsy attempt to 
straighten it out. 

How little a thing may lead to great results. When Caesar 
crossed a mere creek in Italy, called the Rubicon, the destiny 
of the Roman Nation was changed — a republic had been sup- 
planted by an empire. 

A slur on the French Embassador at Berlin cost France two 
of her finest provinces, excruciating humiliation, and both 
Germany and France millions in treasure. 

Indignation that politics should have caused the virtual dis- 
banding of that fine regiment caused me to lose interest in the 
army for a time, and I felt that I would not again volunteer. 
But that feeling of prej-udice gradually wore off. 

. In 1862 I was in Philadelphia on business, 

^^ladclphia. General Jackson's second raid up the Shenan- 

doah Valley was made about that time, causing 
great alarm in the North, many fearing he would end by capturing 
Washington or Baltimore. A call was made for three months' 
volunteers. My patriotism having been rekindled, I enlisted 
in the First National Guards of Philadelphia. Colonel Lyle, 
the commander, was in the three years' service. I was enrolled 
in Captain Havens' company, under Major Arms.« To avoid 
worrying my wife, whom I had sent back to Grand Rapids at 
the beginning of the war, I decided to conceal my enlistment 
from her and went in under the name of Bedford, and sent 
mail to her in care of a clerk in the Philadelphia postoffice. 

Our regiment was sent into Maryland to protect Baltimore, 
if necessity should arise. But Jackson was defeated at An- 
tietam and driven south of the Potomac, which ended the 
danger to Baltimore. We were ordered home, having been 
in the field less than a month. 

On reaching Philadelphia I did not wait to be mustered out 
and receive my pay, but hurried away to Grand Rapids to join 
my family. Having enlisted for the good of the cause, I cared 
for neither discharge papers nor pay; my duty once having 
been accomplished, other minor matters were indifferent. 

, Residing in Grand Rapids for a few months 

CWca'go i5riV62. after rejoining my family and discovering no 

opening for business or employment, we 
moved to Chicago — in the autumn of 1862. 



DIARY KEPT WHILE A LAWYER. 



PART IV. 
Diary Kept While a Lawyer. 



Having studied law for ten years, during odd times, at home 
or when away on business, I was admitted to the bar in 1870, 
while living at South Bend, Indiana. About that time, when I 
was thirty-four years old, my health began to fail, until chronic 
sickness set in that has followed almost to the present time. 

Like all lawyers commencing practice, I found it difficult to 
make both ends meet. I herewith subjoin leaves from my 
Diary, which give an insight into my life while I practiced 
law for a livelihood. 

Thanksgiving Day, November 25th, 1871. — We 

ndHopei Hitfh ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^' Stormy weather for a week past, 

a * The ground is hard and smooth so that a few 

inches more of snow would have give us the best of sledding. 

Another year has nearly passed away and I am fairly em- 
barked on the ocean of legal life. Thus far it has been smooth; 
no storms have ruffled its glassy surface; at least, what I call 
storms, for my life has been so full of trouble and disappoint- 
ment that it requires more than an ordinary breeze to disturb 
my equanimity or to make me think it stormy. 

My health is good and my hopes are high, without any undue 
fancies, I think. I wish to take the present and future just as 
they are without any air castles, but to keep it as one of the most 
prominent thoughts of my mind: that there can be no success for 
me, only as I earn it by hard, unwearying study and toil. I ask 
for no other; am willing to earn it in that way. I think by the 
help of my kind Heavenly Father, who has never left me and in 
whom I have greater confidence and faith than ever before, that 
success is certain. I feel that I wish to become "saturated" with 
law, both divine and human. I wish to think about it all the time, 
for to become a great lawyer, in my mind, is better than being 
a king or an emperor. 

May 1st, 1872. — My first year as an attorney-at- 

wShout a Penny. ^^^ ^^^ elapsed and somehow passed. I cannot 

call it a year of practice, but still I have made 
a much further advance than was supposed possible a year ago. I 
have had two cases in Justice Court and have learned many law 
points that are of value. My greatest need at present is a law 
library; then I am ready for business. 

We have seen many tight times during the past year. I have 
been a week at a time without a penny in my pocket, but we have 
managed to live it out and I am more determined to succeed or die 
then ever. I feel very thankful to a kind Heavenly Father who has 
kept us all in the past and have a faith that enables me to trust in 
the future, knowing that His loving care will not only be over myself 
but my family also. Therefore, I feel hopeful for the future, but 
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realize more than ever the necessity of devoting every moment to 
hard study and preparation for my legal warfare. 

There is so much to learn that it is with regret I am compelled 
to spend sufficient time to provide the ways and means for the 
support of my family, as I am still Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, but live in hopes that the time will come when my income 
will be sufficient to support my family without working at my trade, 
which I would be glad to do this spring if I could find work in this 
city. I hope to have two or three days* work before long. 

March 3rd, 1873.— Nearly another year has 
S*IUal^»tatc * passed since I have made an entry in this, what 

I will have to call my "Yearly Diary." 

The past year has been one of success and discouragement. My 
family expenses have been very large, as my children are fast 
growing to men and women and we wish to dress and educate them 
similar to other young people of their age (and we are also keep- 
ing and schooling a half-orphan niece who has lost her father). 
In order to clothe and keep them all eating and in school I have 
been compelled to spend a large amount of time in trying to sell 
real estate, which I consider as so much time lost from my eventual 
success as a lawyer. My ambition and determination is stronger 
than ever to win the prize. I can say with more emphasis than 
ever that I would sooner be a great and good lawyer than a king, 
or an Astor or a President of the United States. I have small 
cases often before justices. That brings me more experience than 
money. I have three cases before the Circuit Court wherein 
several thousand dollars are involved and which I am in the hopes 
of winning, knowing they will bring me both money and help toward 
fame. 

I feel the necessity more than ever of delving deeper into the 
wisdom of the law, both human and divine, though I am far ad- 
vanced to what I was a year since. I hope to make still greater 
advances the coming year. 

I have succeeded in buying a law library the past year and now 
have an office of my own. 

I hunger to become, if it were possible, as familiar with law 
as was Lord Coke, Lord Bacon, Sir William Blackstone, Lord 
Erskine and many eminent men of our own land. If hard study will 
make up for lost years, I shall strive to follow in their steps. 

"There is such a thing as constitutional religion. There is a 
certain temper and frame of mind naturally productive of devotion. 
There are men who were born with the original principles of piety 
and in this class we need not hesitate to place Plutarch." — Page 21, 
Plutarch. 

"It has been and still is the fate of superior genius to be beheld 
either with silent or abusive enmity. It makes its way like the sun 
which we look upon with pain, unless something passes over him 
that obscures his glory. We then view with eagerness the shadow, 
the cloud or the spot and are pleased with what eclipses the bright- 
ness we otherwise cannot bear." — Vol. 1, Plutarch, page 15. 

"It is said of Marcus Crassus that when on the trial of some 
person before the Roman Tribunal, against whom the public excite- 
ment was directed, and Cicero, Cato and Pompey were afraid to 
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appear in his defense, that Crassus volunteered to appear, especially 
if the defendant was poor and friendless." — Plutarch's Lives, Vol. 3. 

April 17th, 1873.— This is indeed the "winter of 
?S^*SJ!fwinSJ ^"^ discontent." The severity of the present win- 

ter has had no parallel, as the old settlers tell us, 
for thirty years and over. Somewhere about 1832 it commenced 
snowing in November and continued severely cold with constant 
snow until May. This seems to be a parallel winter, as our first 
snow fell on November 10th and now, the 17th of April, it is snow- 
ing as hard as any storm of the winter, though we had a few 
pleasant days the first of the month and the snow mostly disap- 
peared. 

If everyone has been as hard-up as myself this winter, few will 
wish to see another as long and tedious. Being blessed with one 
of the best of helpmeets is my good luck, as she is one who has 
the art of turning old clothes into new suits. Cooking, frying and 
preparing a variety of food to appease the craving stomachs of five 
hungry children is more art than some have, especially when the 
foundation of all has to be or consist of corn meal. 

April 22nd, 1873. — Another of those severe storms 
CentornPockct." commenced about dark last night. The snow 

came down and the wintry blast howled as 
though it was the first of the season instead of being a lingering 
wanderer from the frozen shores of the north, whence it should 
have betaken itself a month since. This morning the ground is 
whitened with three inches of snow; the air is so cold an overcoat 
and comforter are none too warm. Good wife said as I left the 
house : 

"We are out of flour, meat, corn meal, potatoes, coffee, etc., etc." 

Hungry children to feed at noon, and just fifteen cents in my 
pocket. **He hath said that not a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out his knowledge." Still I must put forth my best endeavors to 
earn all I can, lest they go hungry. 

^ ^ April 29th, 1873. — Out of money, out of friends 

SmdlDamag^. ^" ^}^^ ^^ need, but still not out of hope. Am 

having more or less law business every week, 
but the pay is slow. Recovered judgment for a client of sixty dol- 
lars against a whiskey dealer who had been selling liquor to a 
habitual drunkard. The new temperance law allows the wife to 
bring suit for damage. This was the first case under the new law 
and created some excitement and the temperance people are jubilant 
for the victory. 

My business is growing slowly and surely. I find it takes time 
and patience to build up and establish a reputation as a successful 
attorney. We have had some snow and plenty of cold weather 
since my last entry, but to-day seems a true spring day. The wind 
is balmy and fresh; the sun shining brightly and all nature seems 
gay to see the long winter pass away. Thus it is with men and 
seasons and reminds me of the words of Longfellow : 

"Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave." 
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And I quote again, from memory, having forgotten the author: 

"When I see the rich and great 
In the pride and pomp of their wordly estate, 
I ask myself a hundred years to come 
Where will these mighty millions be? 
Answer: Scattered on the strand 
And buried beneath the sounding sea." 

Thus is life. To-day we live burdened with care; to-morrow we 
are gone. Ask the spirits where, for man has gone to his long 
home and the places that know him now shall know him no more 
forever and forever. 

May 1st, 1873. — ^This is one of those cold, wet, 
?o Pay an*Piano gloomy spring days that Bryant speaks of when 

he says the rain comes "Down, down, falling 
direct into the ground." But he refers to what we call a cold 
drizzle, sort of a weeping day, when a person's soul seems to fall 
into harmony with the black sky and lowering weather. These 
days always make me melancholy and sad; throw a sombre shade 
over my brightest thoughts and seem to clothe my mind in the 
draperies of mourning. My thoughts come in harmony with all of 
my surroundings and prospects. While bright, clear weather seems 
to add to my courage and assist me in -fighting my way through 
the obstacles that surround me. Such days as this take away what 
little hope and courage I have left and I seem surrotmded with a 
wall of blackness and hopelessness through which there seems no 
way of escape. I like a summer shower, but when these weeping 
days come, I seem to melt down, and, like the rain, ooze and sink 
into the ground. We sold our carriage yesterday (taken in a real 
estate sale) to help pay for the piano, thinking it better that the 
children should go on with their music lessons and we will walk, 
denying ourselves for their good. 

May 6th, 1873. — ^At last we have beautiful 
Cornea at Lwt weather. The storms of winter have fled away 

to their northern home. May blessings of a kind 
overruling Power attend and keep them for a long, long time. We 
can dispense with those attendant satellites of old King Boreas. 
_ . _ _ May 13th, 1873. — I have moved my law office to 

b^sSloon Man* ^o. 61 Washington street and have very pleasant 

rooms at the rent of $10.50 per month. The 
store-room under which rny ofiice has been, at 101 Main street, was 
rented to parties for a whiskey shop. My temperance principles in- 
terfered with their business, so they gave me notice to leave; and, 
having no written lease, I was compelled to do so. 

It is singular that almost all classes of men envy and trjr to 
hinder the success of a self-made man. No matter how big an idiot 
a person is, if he has been through college or a certain course of 
studies, no matter how much those studies may unfit him for the 
actual duties of life, everyone is ready to help him along and give 
him credit for more wisdom than he really possesses; but for a 
struggling man to whom a kind word would many times do more 
good than even money they have only frowns and stumbling blocks. 
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Still, there may be a wise purpose in all of this; as it sifts a man, 
takes out all of the vanity and useless flesh, so to speak, and 
prepares him for the battle. It enables a man to say: 

"Thy will be done, not mine." 
D A "Di k" ^^^ ^^*^' ^^^^' — ^To-day, while reading in Plu- 
^Ruminttoi! tarch's Lives, the biography of Alexander the 

Great and Pompey the Great came to my notice. 
The impression comes with overwhelming force of the flight of time ; 
the shortness of life. While reading of these men, I seemed to be 
standing by them, their conversations and actions seemed so natural 
and life-like. Their loves and jealousies, their friendships and 
enmities so like our every day life. We see their coimterparts every- 
where. Yet they have been dead from two to three thousand years 
and soon, with all of our little cares, vexations and sorrows, we 
will also go to be forgotten with the millions that have gone 
before us. 

"Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave. 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave." 

"Tis the wink of an eye, *tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death. 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud; 
O, why should the spirit of mortal be proud?" 

May 21st, 1873. — Our Circuit Court has been in 
^C^vSi^Court, session for three weeks. I hold six cases to be 

tried in this court. Only one of them has been 
tried. It was a case of false imprisonment upon which we recovered 
a judgment of $17.50. It being my first case in the Circuit Court 
and my first speech before a jury, Mr. Hubbard assisted me and 
we had to contend with George and Anderson, our two oldest and 
most successful attorneys. They did their best to gain the cause 
and are quite cut up that two young attorneys should beat them in a 
fair fight and an open field. 

July 7th, 1873.— If it were not for my great 
D^cLt o?5uif* faith in destiny, it comes to me sometimes that 

it were better to lie down and die. But I now 
feel like a traveler crossing a bridge over some wide and rapid 
river. When he is about the middle, he feels the bridge shake and 
quiver in every joint. He sees it breaking up behind him and about 
to do so in front To go back is death in the torrent; to press 
on he can but die. Thus I feel as though I had crossed about one- 
half of the bridge toward the fair fields of success. I see the tor- 
rent raging under and around; children getting ragged, myself 
getting almost too shabby in appearance to come to the office. In 
fact, I have remained at home several Sabbaths from church from 
that cause. All of us are getting hungry at times and living on the 
plainest of food. Yet more than all the dear companion of my 
life with her few joys and many sorrows is becoming weary and 
weak with her many severe and constant efforts to darn and stitch 
and mend and do the work unaided for children and all of us. It 
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sometimes almost seems that for her sake I should turn back an«^ 
earn bread and clothing in some other occupation. Then it seems 
that she is the guardian angel of my destiny, constantly urging 
me on, willing to do and work arid suffer, so that ultimate success 
may crown my efforts. Then my own heart says : "Onward, victory 
or death." Yes, I will not die on the end of the bridge that I 
have already passed over. It shall be on the end that lies before 
me. t. 

How painful it is to have friends misconstrue your motives, 
while you are struggling and working, denying yourself of every 
comfort and luxury, paying debts with money you should feed your 
children with and then to have a contemptible wretch, whose as- 
pirations and principles are not above those of a serpent that 
crawls on his belly, tell you because you cannot pay him a paltry 
four dollars that you are a scamp and trying to defraud hrn. If 
God despises the poor wretch as much as I do, he will stand a poor 
chance in the final day. Well, I will not judge him; let him 
pass, and when I do pay him (and it will not be long) I will never 
notice him any more than one would notice the hopping toad or 
creeping turtle that never rises above the dirt. 

July 16th, 1873. — For about a week, I have had 

Blother Aifofn^y. ^^^ ^f the most fearful spells of the blues (or 

the blacks would be the more proper word), as 
my mind has been as black and enveloped in more than Egyptian 
darkness. I could neither read, study nor think and became so 
fearfully discouraged that it seemed it would be a pleasure to 
lie down and die. I have been cheated, robbed and swindled by so 
many different persons that it seemed of no use to try and resist 
my fate and that it was my destiny to be plucked by everyone who 
wanted to feather his nest. Then the meanest and most contemptible 
part of all is that the very ones who have robbed you curse and 
blame their victim, I suppose, because he has nothing more that 
they can rob him of. I have been told since my youth that you 
must look on everyone as a cheat and a rogue and do business with 
him accordingly, but would not believe it to be true. However, 
sad experience is proving the old adage to be about correct and 
that it is the natural tendency of most men to overreach and defraud 
their fellow-men. 

I begin to feel better to-day and hope to recover iny usual courage 
and energy in another day or so. 

I suppose the direct cause of my blues is from being so shamefully 
deceived by a brother attorney, who, taking advantage of my in- 
experience in some points of law, caused me to have two very 
important cases dismissed in the June court, which would have 
brought me large fees and what is even better, fame. Being asso- 
ciated with me in one we tried, he so managed it that we only 
recovered a judgment of $17.50; when, if he had not betrayed both 
myself and his client, we would have received at Uoast $300. 

It has taught me a severe lesson and in legal matters hereafter 
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-I trust no man on the face of the earth, but will study up the law 
myself and proceed alone. 

„ . , , , July 31st, 1873. — To-dav I have just finished the 

wnifam^rt. ^^st volume of the Li'fe of William Wirt. I 

have been edified and instructed. He was cer- 
tainly an eminent lawyer and a man of fine abilities and also of 
extreme modesty, compared with our public men of the present 
aay. He was offered the position of United States Senator from 
Virginia, but declined it, preferring to devote himself entirely to his 
profession. But very few lawyers have refused the offer of a United 
States Senatorship; yet many have refused an election to Congress, 
preferring the emoluments of a successful professional life. His 
advice to young attorneys is certainly profitable and interesting. He 
says : 

First: "Adopt a system of life as to business and exercise and 
never deviate from it, only on extraordinary occasion." 

Second : "Live in your ofiice except at the hours of eating or 
exercise." 

Third : "Answer all letters as soon as they are received." 

Fourth : "Put every law paper in its place as soon as received." 

Eighth : "Cultivate a simple style of speaking, so as to be able 
to inject the strongest thought into the weakest capacity." 

Ninth : "Never attempt the grand or magnificent before common 
tribunals. The neglect of this principle of common sense has ruined 
many otherwise eminent lawyers." 

Twelfth : "Never be flurried in speaking. Speak slowly, firmly 
and distinctly. Mark your periods by proper pauses and a steady, 
significant look." 

"In complimenting your adversaries, let your manner be humble 
and sincere." 

Again he says on pa^e 1 ^'j. Volu iie I : 

"Endeavor to cultivate that superior grace of manner that dis- 
tinguishes the gentleman from the crowd around him." 

"Read John Home Tooke's defense of himself in the state trials." 

"Read Locke's Essay on the human understanding, to form a 
habit of correct reasoning." 

"Never use eloquence before the court, but argue to its judgment." 

In the second volume, page 122, Wirt speaks of Pickens in these 
words : 

"He was a great man. On set occasions the greatest, I think, at 
our bar. Great force of mind. Strong and accurate judgment." 

August 11th, 1S73. — Having finished the second 
EmSen?La^er. volume of Wirt's Life, I am drawn to the con- 
clusion that he was one of the most eminent men 
of his day and certainly a man is truly eminent whose abilities are 
such that Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and others of the great 
political leaders of that day asked him to accept the position of 
United States Senator, promising that, without doubt, he would, 
in the regular course of events, be elected to the highest office in the 
gift of the people. 
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Yet such was his discretion and control over his feelings and 
aspirations that he turned aside from all of these glittering offers, 
coming, as they did, from men who had all three of them occupied 
the Presidential chair and who controlled, perhaps, more than any 
other three, the public sentiment of the day. The offer being almost 
equivalent to election, it would require a man of great self-denial to 
refuse this. 
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PART V. 
Lectures and Contributions. 



THE DESIRE OF ALL MEN — SUCCESS. 



(Lecture delivered at South Bend, Ind., in the year 1872.) 

Success is the Goddess of the day. She speaks with lightning 
speed under the ocean and around the world in a moment of time. 
She thunders along numberless iron rails over the continent. Singing 
the melody of Success, millions of workers chime in the chorus 
until the vaulted arches of Heaven ring with the echoing song. 

All men and all races bow with more than oriental adoration 
before her shrine and with more than an Easter devotion cease 
not to cry day and night. 

"Great is Success, the Goddess of the Americans." 

Her temple is the blue sky above. Its columns are the mighty 
monuments of industry men have raised all around us. But she is 
a jealous goddess and demands the whole affections of the man 
who would climb the golden stairs that lead to her inner sanctuary. 
While all men sing her praises, how few grasp the treasures within 
her portals, though, with longing hearts and aching eyes, they press 
after her, she constantly receding as they approach, until death 
finally terminates the chase! 

There is no subject that sends the life blood bounding with quicker 
pulsations through the veins of the young then this. It is this that 
fills up the day dreams of life. We are all building "air castles," 
all of them founded on a yearning desire for Success. Whether a 
farmer or mechanic, merchant or banker, doctor of divinity, law or 
physics, poet, or philosopher, each, one and all, hope in his day 
dream to become first in rank and position in the profession he 
or she may choose to follow through life. 

If it is true that all desire Success, why is it we see so many 
wrecks of humanity scattered along the shores of time, but frag- 
ments of the noble men they once were? Is there not some cause 
for this. 

Go with me to yonder cliffs overhanging the ocean. See that ship 
with her white wings speeding over its broad, deep breakers which 
line the rock-bound shores. She is guided by an unerring compass 
which her captain, before leaving port, had carefully corrected and 
examined by the most skillful master he could find, knowing that 
his voyage would be a successful one if the compass was true. 

The scene changes. The storm-clouds gather, rank above rank 
in the heavens. We hear the moaning of the storm king as he 
marshals his hosts of destruction. The storm comes down like 
a wolf on the fold. Hark! Hear the booming of the signal gun 
of distress! It breaks like a knell through the storm. How the 
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blood curdles and runs cold as we hear the shrieks of the helpless 
victims as they go down to their watery graves! 

See the broken spar, mast, cordage and canvas! Relics of a 
noble ship and the loved ones who have gone down with her! 
Ah! why is this, we ask of a weather-beaten old salt who, more 
dead than alive, has breasted the storm and reached the shore. 
Says he: 

"The captain left port on this voyage with a useless compass. He 
did not have it corrected by skillful workmen. The ship followed 
the compass and was thrown on these rocks." 

The voyages of these ships are an exact semblance of the lives 
of men. Have we not a right to say that our success depends on 
our compass? I care not whether we be rich or poor; bom with a 
gold or pewter spoon in our mouths or pitched out into the world 
to fight our own battles, the poor boy of to-day may be the Astor 
twenty years hence ; the sons of kings may be outcasts and wanderers 
on the face of the earth before the gray hairs of early manhood 
sprinkle their brow, — for this is a world of storm, change and tur- 
moil. Rocks of destruction lie on every side of the voyage of 
life. 

Coming into the world as we do, with all of our faculties im- 
developed, every object as strange as it is new, the glitter of the 
tinsel is as attractive as the sparkle of the diamond and it is only 
as judgment and comparison come to our aid that we are able to 
rightly estimate them at their proper value. So, in early life, opinions 
which wise men know to be unsound, systems having their founda- 
tions in mere imagination, like tinsel, catch the youthful eye and 
for a time seem of diamond lustre. As years roll on, experience 
takes the place of imagination and these false theories are dis- 
carded by all save the infatuated mass who hug fond delusions to 
their hearts, even to its last throb. Is this not the reason tliat we 
see moral wrecks in countless millions who strew the shores of 
time with the thousands of loved ones that have gone down with 
them in the same fearful ruin? 

It is laid down as a maxim of law that there is a reason for 
every rule. Let us see, then, if we cannot find this philosophers* 
stone, this reason of failure and rule for success; this true compass 
that shall guide us safely away from or by these rocks of destruc- 
tion and quicksands that threaten to swallow up the yoimg navigator. 
Shall it be in the example of the many great and successful men 
who have gone before us, men who have come up from the lower 
strata of society and become leaders in commercial, social and 
political life? Did they achieve success by obeying the injtmction 
that labor and industry were the chief elements of success? That 
is the compass we all must be guided by and if we accept this for 
our guide, we shall succeed in all of our lawful and honest tmder- 
takings. 

Faint hearts never won fair ladies is as true in business as in 
love; and the sooner we come to the conclusion that success must 
be accompanied by hard, unyielding toil, the sooner and greater will 
be our ultimate triumph. 

The lives of Milton, Shakespeare, Newton, Lord Erskine, Lord 
Eldon and Edmund Burke, all the sons of poor men, were lives 
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of unremitting toil; and it is still more certain that the greatest 
poets, orators, statesnien and historians, men of the most brilliant 
talent, have labored and if they have been superior to other men, 
it is because they have worked harder than other men. 

"There is but one mode of success in life and that is by hard 
labor," said Sidney Smith. 

That is what enabled Edmund Sanders, the errand boy, to become 
chief justice of King's Bench; Jeremy Taylor, the baker's son, to 
become the eminent prelate and divine; and the immortal Haydn 
and Mozart, the sons of poor men, to become the eminent musical 
composers, whose melodies will thrill the hearts of humanity for 
ages. 

If we read the biographies of distinguished men in any depart- 
ment of life, we find them celebrated for the amount of labor 
they could perform. Julius Caesar, Henry IV of France, Napoleon, 
Washington and Wellington, different as they were in intellectual 
and moral qualities, were celebrated for the amount of labor they 
could perform. 

The celebrated Dr. Kitts furnishes a remarkable instance of what 
perseverance will accomplish. Orphaned at an early age, homeless, 
friendless and slightly clad, too sickly to work, he was finally forced 
against his own wishes to enter the poor-house, where he was 
allowed two cents a week for spending money. This he kept to buy 
books with and on his holidays he walked to the nearest villages 
to spend a short time reading at the book stalls, then back again to 
his toil. Thus passed many weary years, but he did not give up 
and he finally became one of the most learned and honored men 
of his age. 

There was Burritt, the learned blacksmith, who in those days 
toiled, not eight or ten hours, but fourteen hours a day at the forge, 
studyine at odd moments until he learned twenty different languages 
and is known for his ability and has corresponded with the most 
learned men of Europe. 

What of the immortal Lincoln, the martyred President, and 
Stephen A. Douglas, Horace Greeley, Presidents Jackson and Har- 
rison, — ^but time would fail were we to mention the mighty army of 
poor boys who have become the leading men of the age. 

So, my boy, never be ashamed if you are taunted for your lack 
of fashionable clothing ; answer them as did the poor and unfortunate 
but honest young man who was charged with theft because friend- 
less, when he said: 

"You miserly governor and proud nobles, 

All, all suspect me, and why?. 

Because I am the worst clothed and least named amongst them. 

But if there were a lattice in our breasts, 

Methinks my soul would dare open it. 

Wider than theirs." 

Labor, then, we find to be the fabled magician's wand, the time 
compass. Statues in public should record its wonders; orations 
shotdd be composed in its honor. Its insignia is the spade, the 
loom. 

Young man, young lady, do not be faint-hearted. Though we 
cannot all be Napoleons or Joan of Arcs, yet we can excel in the 
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vocations we choose in life. Nothing is derived without well directed 
toil and very little is to be had without it. What men, and especially 
young people need, is not help, but perseverance — a willingness to 
work and win, for patience and diligence, like faith, remove moun- 
tains. 

There is not a young person before me but by the use of means, 
happily within the reach of all, may become useful, wise and per- 
haps eminent. Remember what Daniel Webster said to the g^rad- 
uate: 

"Young man, there is plenty of room on the upper shelf." 

We all desire success, from the sowing of fall wheat to the whiz 
and whir of the patent reaper. Hezekiah Green from Posey County 
says to Marindy Darling: 

"May I see you safe home to-night?" 

From the first dawning of love to the final tying of the knot by 
old Squire Fubbs so tight nothing under the blue vault can untie 
it — ^but an Indiana divorce, perseverance is necessary. 

Young man, if you want to own a little farm, well tilled, and a 
little wife well willed, can you have your desires fulfilled if you 
idle your time away in the saloons when you should be striking 
sturdy blows with the axe or the maul ; when you should be plowing 
or sowing, reaping or mowing ? 

Young merchant, will you ever retire with a competency if you 
spend your time in fashionable dissipation and leave your financial 
affairs to your clerks? 

Young mechanic, will you ever be a foreman or contractor in 
your trade if you spend your time over the card and billard table, 
filling up the intervals with wine and whiskey drinking? 

Young lady, will you ever become a good house-keeper or book- 
keeper or telegraph operator or proficient in any of the other 
numerous vocations open to ladies of the present day, if your time 
is idled away reading the New York Ledger and other sickly love, 
blood and murder stories. 

No! Never, never! 

We might live to be as old as Methuselah, but could never gather 
wisdom from such sources. 

It has been said that the bee will gather honey from the de- 
caying carcasses of dead animals in the forest. If so, in that respect, 
he is superior to man, as man can gather wisdom only from pure 
sources. With men, the old adage is true: 

"The fountain must be pure or the stream will be corrupt." 

Thus, we see why so many fail in life; they neglect to seize the 
small opportunities and improve them. 

Dreaming that in the bright future by some remarkable stroke of 
fortune wealth will flow into their coffers, when their wildest 
Utopian dreams will be fully realized; when the very rivers 
shall flow with milk and honey; the homeless shall have homes; 
the widows husbands; the orphans fathers, and all the world 
shall recognize the dreamer as a public benefactor. During 
life he will ride in a golden chariot and finally sail to heaven 
on a flowery bed of ease. 

Young man, do not be so foolish. Buckle on the whole 
armor of energy and go forth, like a giant, determined to over- 
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come every obstacle; read only the best books, go to the best 
and most successful man in your trade or profession and obtain 
from him this true compass, sound practical advice. Let it be 
your guide; turn away from the follies of youth. 

But with high hope, ambition and strength of youth, success 
will crown all of your efforts and you will be respected by all 
whom business or pleasure my bring you in contact with. 

Therefore, young man, do not give up because you see others 
have larger farms, stores or factories than you have, but strain 
every energy to acquire an equal position with your competitors. 

This is, indeed, to be a man and the reward is in the race we 
run, not in the prize; and they, the few who have it ere they 
earn it, know not, nor ever can, the generous pride that glows 
in the heart of him who on himself relied. 

When we see the foolish pride of some (not all) who have 
inherited fortunes, as though they were entitled to merit for 
spending other people's hard earnings, forgetting that any simple- 
ton can spend money, but that it takes energy to earn it, we are 
led to exclaim : 

"O, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flynig cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave." 

Remember, though a man handles the plough or hammers the 
anvil, yet, in the words of the immortal Burns • 

•'A man's a man for a' that." 

The life of a man, tempest tossed yet unsubdued, comes over 
our spirits like a calm succeeding a storm, and as we see his 
triumphs, it nerves us for the onset and we are ready to exclaim : 

"What others have done, that I will do." 

The secret, the mystery of the success of these eminent men 
is founded in their principles: industry, frugality and persever- 
ance. 

There never has been and never can be an instance of a young 
man making these principles a part of himself and failing to suc- 
ceed in life. 

A great humanitarian and philanthropist of England, in writing 
to a friend, said: 

"The longer I live, I am the more firmly convinced that what 
makes the difference between one man and another is energy, 
invincible determination, a purpose once formed, then death or 
victory." 

This quality will do anything that can be done in the world and 
no man can be eminently successful without it. 

But it is too true that the results of every life are not a success. 
Too frequently it is a sad desertion of the ship, a lazy shirking 
of duties, but even a record of unsuccessful lives will serve as a 
warning to the young, just starting out on life's voyage. 

Should they not be thankful if the quicksands, rocks and adverse 
currents, which threaten destruction, are pointed out to them? 
The stranded boat and dismantled ship are plain indications of 
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vocations we choose in life. Nothing is derived withe ^ warning 
toil and very little is to be had without it. What ip anded dis- 

young people need, is not help, but perseveranr .rAccf«r fhpir 

W9rk and win, for patience and diligence, like ,^ ^^.jjj nioved 
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There is not a young person before me r ^^j^j^g 
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haps eminent. Remember what Danid ^ ^^^ster holds them 
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"Young man, there is plenty of rr ^^^^ home-and such a 

We all desire success, from t^ ' .ithered flowers, bloated 

and whir of the patent reaper. F 

says to Marindy Darling: ^^jj^cd to gamble with cards 

'May I see you safe home ,^ jf y^^ ^rc asked to drink 

From the first dawning r No" 

old Squire Fubbs so tigh* ^ Sunday eve, looking very red in 

It— but an Indiana dive ^,,5^ remarks about the weather, stam- 

Young man, If you ^^ cat's tail (Meow! Scat!) and makes 

little wife well will^ ^^j^. look out! He is going to pop the ques- 

idle your time aw j/g 'has bad habits. Be brave! Say "No!" 

sturdy blows witf- ^,y|' , shipwreck of life, he will carry you 

or sowing, rear .;;.-^;^vful gulf of despair. Then, friendless, 

Y<nmg mcr - /A^^ ^^ ^an repeat that sad poem of 
spend your ' jJA'-"* ^ ^ 

^Youn?*. ' '^'"^^^ MONEYLESS MAN. 
your t* * By IT. T. Stanton. 

£11* 

V flO secret place on the face of the earth 

k- /.• ''"^^harity dvvelleth, where virtue has birth, 
)|V!^ bosoms in mercy and kindness will heave, 
**^fl the poor and the wretched shall ask and receive? 
I'^jjgfc no place at all, where a knock from the poor 
IviU bring a kind angel to open the door? 
Qtil search the wide world, wherever you can, 
^here is no open door for a moneyless man. 

GOf look in your hall where the chandelier's li^ht 
Drives off with its splendor the darkness of night; 
Where the rich hanging velvet, in shadowy fold, 
Sweeps gracefully down with its trimmings of gold; 
And the mirrors of silver take up and renew, 
In long-lighted vistas, the wildering view. 
Go there at the banquet, and find, if you can, 
A welcoming smile for a moneyless man. 

Cio. ]nn\^ in yf>n church of the cloud-reaching ^pire. 
Which gives to the sun his same look of red fire; 
Where the arches and columns are gorgeous within, 
And ihc walls seem as pure as a soul without sin; 
Walk' down the long aisles: see the rich and the great 
In the pomp and the pride of their worldly estate; 
Walk down in your patches, and find, if you can. 
Who opens a pew for a moneyless man. 
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\ look in the banks, where Mammon has told 
hundreds and thousands of silver and gold; 
-e, safe from the hands of the starving and poor, 
V ^es upon piles of the glittering ore; 

^ 'p to their counters — ah ! there you may stay, 

■^ - limbs shall grow old and your hair shall grow gray, 

"^ U find at the bank not one of the clan 

^y to lend to a moneyless man. 

-our Judge, in his dark, flowing gown, 
■^ •!> ^s wherein law weigheth equity down; 

1. -^ ms on the weak and smiles on the strong, 

'> right while he justifies wrong; 

.les their lips to the Bible have laid 
.ider a verdict they've already made; 
J there in the court-room and find if you can 
Any law for the cause of a moneyless man. 

Then ^o to your hovel — no raven has fed 
The wife that has suffered too long for her bread; 
Kneel down by her pallet and kiss the death-frost 
From the lips of the angel your poverty lost, 
Then turn in your agony upward to God 
And bless, while it smites you, the chastening rod; 
And you'll find at the end of your life's little span 
There's a "welcome" above for — a moneyless man. 

A true record of suffering and despair experienced by many men 
and women who live a life of intemperance and dissipation. They 
have driven away all of their friends; and, when too late, call for 
help and assistance from those they refused to listen to in other 
days, when their friends warned them of the consequences of their 
dissipated life. Now, they curse the church, the law and society 
for the suffering and sorrow they alone have brought on their 
loved ones. 

Oh! what a lesson there is in the lives of unsuccessful men and 
women. I ask: Are you any better off if, in di scour agment, you 
forsake the paths of honest industry? You see men getting sud- 
denly rich by crime and fraud. It is a sad mistake many young 
people make. They wish to become possessed of wealth. An in- 
fatuation seizes them and they think they can accomplish it quicker 
by fraudulent and dishonest dealings than by honest industry. I 
appeal to you not to let such examples lead you to do any act which 
is not manful or honorable. Our prisons are full of those who 
have made haste to get rich. If it were not for this feverish 
anxiety to make money, no matter how, the thousands of young 
«ien who fill our prisons should and would fill our shops or would 
be on our farms or engaged in some honorable branch of industry, 
adding to the wealth of the nation, instead of being caged like wild 
animals, with keepers placed over them, and compelled to work 
in a more abject servitude than slaves in rice or cotton field ever 
did. 

Young man, sooner than commit a crime that will consign you 
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nien travel during the voyage of life, one guided by correct compass 
and the other by a false one, Col. Tom Scott had the true one 
and Col. James Fisk had the false one. Commencing life poor, 
compelled to fight his own battles, the latter soon began a life of 
dissipation and was dishonest and tricky. 

Young man, which model will you choose ? They point to so 
directly opposite parts of the compass that there can be no mis- 
take as to where the results of their lives are. They are as far 
apart as the North Pole is from the South Pole. 

But in your pursuit of wealth, you have left the beaten track. 
Your genius develops itself in invention; you believe that science 
has many secrets and that you have discovered the key that will 
unlock her hidden mysteries and that it is your high privilege to 
make them known to the world. 

The lives of many bootless discoverers point with a warning to 
the will o' the wisp which has led them on with life's best efforts 
only to finally end as a dream in the night. If, however, you are 
sure you are right, turn not back dismayed by the scoff or the sneer 
of the public voice. The history of science and discovery have 
ever been allied to persecution. It requires more than ordinary 
courage to introduce and declare a new truth. "He is a blasphemer, 
stone him," was the language of the public and even now in this 
nineteenth century there have been martyrs to ideas; men whom 
the world have taken no notice of, only to point the finger of scorn 
until final success crowned their efforts. Then all men were 
ready to fall down and worship the golden calf. 

How well I remember, when a boy, I think in the year 1846, Prof. 
Morse came to our village and put up a telegraph wire in the 
public hall, putting an instrument at each end. He gave a public 
free entertainment to all who wished to see the working of his new 
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discovery. In the evening, the hall was filled with incredulous 
people, the leading citizens acting as though caught in bad company 
and ashamed of even coming to examine this new trickery, "hocus- 
pocus." Sleight of hand! Sending words through a wire! How 
contemptibly ridiculous! It would do to class with ghost stories 
and grandmother goose fables, but not to come before an en- 
lightened audience. Thus they talked among themselves, while 
waiting for the Professor to give them a specimen of his jugglery. 

Finally, the Professor announced that they were ready to receive 
and send messages and it was a long time before anyone could be 
induced to come forward and send a message, fearing they would 
be the butt of all jokers and the laughing stock of the town. Even 
when messages were sent and correctly received at the other end 
of the short wire no one had faith in it and believed the Professor 
a maniac or in league with the devil. 

To-day, cut down the telegraph poles, roll up nearly a million 
miles of wire and throw it into the sea. Would it not be one of 
the most awful calamities that could happen to the world? 
To-night we send a message to a friend in China and he will 
have received it this morning, — or, in the correct language of time, 
twelve hours before it started. Thus, by this wonderful invention, 
we almost annihilate time. 

It required years of time and patience to convince the world of its 
utility, but the Professor, though now gone to his long home, will 
ever be remembered as one of the great benefactors of the age. 

Howe, the inventer of the sewing machine, struggled for years as 
a poor, hard-working mechanic, trying to bring his invention to per- 
fection. It is said that for the last few years of his life the royalty 
received from the manufacture of sewing machines amounted to 
half a million a year. 

McCormick, the patent reaper man, accumulated vast wealth. 

I well remember Pullman, the inventor of the sleeping car, as 
a broken-down furniture dealer. His luxurious improvement of 
spending the night on the cars brought him millions of dollars. 
And here, in these twin sisters of the state valley. South Bend and 
Elkhart, we have men who are receiving large revenues from in- 
ventions. 

We are as yet but on the outskirts of this wonderful Eldorado 
of invention. Our way and manner of traveling and of doing a 
thousand other things are as yet in a crude and undeveloped state. 
Our children of a hundred years to come will wonder and be as- 
tonished as they read in history of the crude methods and means 
of this our present day and time. 

The success of genius and invention will have changed the whole 
face, of the earth. Benson Bidwell. 



MORSB AND OTHER INVENTORS. 



Chicago, June 17, 1896 — (Excerpt from Diary) — ^The invention 
of the electric telegraph was a worthy and a highly beneficial im- 
provement over the old way of communicating with friends or for 
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business purposes. By this invention which Prof. Morse gave to the 
wo^ld instant communication can be held with all parts of the civil- 
ized world. The inventor deser\'es highest encomiums for his perse- 
verance under the usual difficulties that beset him — poverty and 
lack of business qualifications. Under all of these he strug^ed on 
tmtil he achieved a success that will ever connect his natzie with 
one of the great advances of the age. He did his share toward 
advancing humanity to a higher level of existence, whereby men 
were drawn imperceptibly into a nearer brotherhood of that peace 
which brings to humanity prosperity and happiness. As each man 
does this, he cams a right to be remembered as a benefictor of his 
race and will receive his meed of honor from coming generations. 

Money getters are soon forgotten; benefactors alon^ live in the 
future, and coming generations rise up and call them blessed. 

The inventor of the telephone made a seven league stride for- 
ward as compared with the telegraph, as, by this last invention, 
men can communicate verbally, can know each other's voices, even 
though separated by a thousand miles of space, thereby advancing 
them upward toward a still nearer brotherhood and greater develop- 
ment, toward a larger enjoyment of life with a broader pro^>erity 
and a more perfect happiness. A loved son may be separated by 
business necessities from a mother who loves him as the apple of 
her eye. What joy to her mourning heart to talk with hini over 
the telephone wire, to hear and know that loved voice as though but 
in another room. Thereby the telephone has added largely to 
human happiness; and Professor Bell will live among the imperish- 
able names of history as one of the immortals whose fame will in- 
crease with the increased use of his marvelous invention. 

The unexcelled prosperity of the last fifty years is due almost 
entirely to the genius of inventors. They have made new or made 
over by their improvements all departments of life, — domestic, agri- 
cultural, business and mechanical processes. There are almost no 
tools or machinery now in use that were used fifty years ago. 

On the farms everything runs on wheels and by steam. The 
electric light has replaced the tallow candle of our boyhood and 
the oil lamp of our early manhood. The steam thresher has re- 
placed the flail. The sewing machine has replaced the needle of 
the sewing woman who came spring and fall to do the family 
sewing. The organ and the piano have replaced the fiddle of our 
boyhood days. 

Time would fail were we to try to enumerate the valuable in- 
ventions, one of the most interesting being the phonograph, which 
records the language and the voice of the speaker. We cotdd very 
easily enumerate five hundred inventions of utility and value now 
in use. All of them tend to assist humanity in their toil in tiie 
store, the shop, the house and on the farm. All of them have done 
a large work in adding to the happiness of mankind and toward 
giving them larger views of life. 

But people do not always wish to remain at home and toil, — 
even with improved tools. There are other delights in life besides 
the pleasures of good homes with all of their improved delights 
and patented comforts. 
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The most ecstatic and agreeable joy to the average person is the 
double-plus-threefold fun of rapid transit. 

There are but a small number of mortals that do not regret the 
Creator did not endow them with wings with which they could 
soar to infinite heights and with unthinkable speed over valley, 
hill, lake and forest. What a pedestal of worship they would be 
willing to place the Author of our being upon if He would, by the 
exercise of creative energy and ability, cause delicate, beautiful, 
strong, widely-extended wings to spring, or grow, or sprout and 
then grow from each shoulder-blade, whereby we would no longer 
envy the flight of the birds, but would emulate and excel them! 

When the torrid days of summer came, we would seek the Aurora 
Borealis and rest our weary wings on the branches of the North 
Pole and live on a diet of ice-cream soda! No longer would chills 
and aches and fevers torture these bodies! We would follow tem- 
perate seasons over every sea and mountain range and search out 
every spice island with its exuberant odors blooming. 

While we looked down upon them from our aerial flight, we 
would laugh in derision at Mount Blanc, and Ranier, and Cotopaxi, 
that so long have flung back but a few of the feeble folk that have 
their rock-ribbed and icy sides tried to ascend. 

Ceylon, with its beauty and wrecks of lost and dead races ; India, 
with her mysticisms, her millions, and her beggary, — all would lie 
open to our eyes as with tireless wings and still unsatisfied wants 
we flew on and on, searching for that clime where our souls would 
be at rest. The wide circle of the hemisphere retreats from us until 
we, from far heights, see again Old Glory, "the Flag of the Free 
and the Home of the Brave." 

Glad acclaims from each throat would arise: "Give me America 
without wings. With all of its failings, it*s better than roosting on 
the shadowy North Pole, even with ice-cream soda as the ordinary 
beverage I" 

Poor, mis^ided humanity! They now cry for surgeons to re- 
move the wings. 

"Give us the trolley, and we will be happy!" they shout. 

This trolley car has been accepted by the people so readily, as a 
matter to be expected, that they have not taken time to study 
into its marvels and to come to a realizing sense that of all the 
many wonderful inventions of the last fifty years it is the most 
gigantic, complete and indespensable of them all. Do you compre- 
hend, take hold of and grasp the mountainous fact that the trolley 
car, with its heating, lighting and propelling with the one element, 
the one current doing all three of those simple but very essential 
things, thereby surpasses in its usefulness and utility and mystery 
all other inventions combined, — that it is the top corner-stone of 
them all? 

The locomotive in its day has been a very useful machine, and 
we do not detract from its glory when we say that it is now as 
far behind the age as the old four-horse coach was when the loco- 
motive first came upon the stage of action. Is there an engineer of 
established reputation who, after due investigation as to the merits 
of the trolley car, would not be compelled to say: 

"The locomotive is obsolete?** 
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He would also say that the carrying of fuel and water on wheels 
with which to generate steam is crude and wasteful. 

He can fully satisfy himself that, by locating the steam plant 
and from it generating electricity, he is turning that fuel and water 
into a power that will carry itself with but little loss (according 
to the size of the conductor and voltage) any desired practical 
distance along the line of the railway; and that the motor car can 
use that power according to its needs for heavy or light loads, for 
level track or heavy up-grades. 

And, still further, if he has gone into the depths of the subject, 
he will know that in the most intense cold weather there is no 
loss of that power from radiation and that it is even more intense 
in its action as a motive power even at sixty degrees below zero 
and that the most intense heats of summer do not interfere with 
its prompt and ready response to the movements of the lever, stop- 
ping, starting or going up even grades of 20 per cent. 

One of the wonders of this very useful power is that trains of 
cars can run up heavy and long grades with as much speed as on 
a level track and without any effort of snorting and pltmging and 
backing to take a new start, as we have all seen the locomotive 
do so many times. 

One of the beauties of an electric railway system is that the 
track can be fitted automatically to protect the switches, which, 
if misplaced, ring an alarm in the station ; also, if bridges are swept 
away or are on fire, alarms will ring in each station nearest the 
bridge. If a rail is broken or removed, alarms will ring; if two 
trains get accidentally or otherwise on the same section, bells will 
sound on each train, when the one having no right there will stop 
or proceed slowly until the bell ceases. Then they will know they 
have the right of way. 

The acknowledgment of superiority will be given to the trolley 
electric railway over all other inventions as soon as it is under- 
stood in all of its details. 

Benson Bidwell. 

MAQNETISM OF THE EARTH. 



Chicago, February 14, 1900. — Editor ScientiAc American: In the 
Scientific American of January 20th Doctor Rowland of Johns Hop- 
kins University is mentioned as having invented a machine by 
which he has been able to discover the sources of the magnetism 
of the earth. 

He says he was attracted to the subject because of the lack of 
an explanation of the cause of the magnetism of the earth. A 
description is given of his metal wheel, wound with copper wire, 
in which magnetism is developed by its revolutions, with the state- 
ment that the faster it revolves the more magnetism it develops. 
This convinces Dr. Rowland that the principle holds good for fiie 
earth and the other planets. As they revolve through space, "their 
immense weight and speed add to their magnetism." 

It is rather amusing that an authority upon matters of science, 
as the Scientific American holds, should gravely comment upon 
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so child-like an experiment with such an incomplete device, tmless 
it was upon the principle that it came from high authority and 
therefore was beyond criticism. 

Dr. Rowland must be an amateur on the subject of electricity and 
magnetism, or he would not have overlooked the fact that our 
modern d)mamo electric generator is electrically and magnetically 
a reproduction of our planetary system. The armature with its iron 
core and copper coils represents our planet, we will say, and the 
field magnets represent the other planets. In fact, each planet is 
an armature for the generation of the electric current needed for 
its own use and is a field magnet to all of the other planets for 
the generation of magnetism, which acts upon all of the others and 
whose microbic lines of force pass in unnumbered millions through- 
out all interplanetary space. 

These facts are all easily established by the knowledge we have 
acquired from the study of magnetic lines of force which sur- 
round and penetrate our earth. 

It is hardly needful to remark that a dynamo has north and 
south poles ; so has our planet. A dynamo can be built of sufficient 
diameter to have as many magnets as there are planets in 
our system. Each magnet represents a planet and each acts upon 
the armature and the armature reacts upon all of the magnets, each 
gaining strength from the action of the others. 

Now, going back to Dr. Rowland's innocent statement that "the 
faster his wheel revolves the more magnetism there is developed," 
and "the faster the planets revolve the greatef the amount of 
magnetism." 

We all know that the amount of dynamic electricity and magnet- 
ism developed depends entirely upon the speed of the armature. 
Is it not therefore an axiomatic truth that the same rule holds 
good for the planets? 

While your article did not mention electricity in connection with 
his wheel, yet I take it for granted that he is well aware that a 
current of electricity was developed in his coil. If not, why not? 
If the Doctor says not, we would like to have him test his wheel 
with a delicate galvanometer and if he can demonstrate that he has 
a d3aiamic machine wound with copper wire that will produce 
magnetism when in rotation without producing an electric current, 
then I will freely admit he has made a valuable advance in the 
science of magnetism and that he is one step in advance of the 
Creator of electro-magnetism. 

This proposition brings us to the distinct question of what and 
from whence is electro-magnetism, not from whence and what is 
magnetism, because electro-magnetisms are each primal original 
elements of planetary life. We know this because the ancients 
found and we find magnetic and electric metal "iron and copper" in 
what we can call its natural condition of creation in the earth 
and of the thirty-six elements which make up our planet the lines 
of the spectroscope find nearly all of them in the sun and the 
other planets. 

Therefore, if we find natural magnetic and electric ore in all of 
the planets, "there is no mystery or lack of explanation as to the 
cause of the magnetism of the earth." 
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Hardened steel, as well as natural magnetic ores, retains a large 
amount of residual magnetism when at rest. If a planet does 
not revolve on its axis, it is still charged with a large amount of 
native energy which we call magnetism. But if we now compel 
that idle planet to rotate on its axis, does there not occur the 
development of a new energy or a new element that did not exist 
on that planet when it did not rotate? 

This development of a new species of energy is called electricity 
and with the development of electricity there is also developed a 
much larger per cent of magnetism than before existed and 
completes the parallel between our solar system and a dynamo. 

We laid down the proposition that magnetism is and was a 
natural clement that had existed in the metals of that planet from 
the dawn of its creation. Though the planet, if it is possible to 
imagine such a contingency, may not have revolved on its axis for 
a million or more years, it still had its vast storehouse of dormant 
magnetic life and power whose unseen lines of force were reaching 
out into the regions of space after tlie polar affinity of its brother 
planets with a pulling power that is inconceivable to the human 
brain. 

These lines of magnetic force, we will say for the purpose of 
our illustration, were holding this now rotating planet in their 
vise-like grip, absolutely motionless. Therefore, the moment we 
apply our irresistible rotating power and compel it to revolve, there 
occurs what we can call a tremendous tearing and ripping and 
snapping of thes^ lines of force, these tremendous unseen steel 
cables which hold this planet quiet. "Technically speaking, the lines 
of force are bent, not fractured," and this new element of electric- 
ity is developed from the friction of this planet forcing its revolu- 
tions against the resisting power of these lines of force. 

There we have magnetism and electricity or electro-magnetism. 
The first is an absolute element of original creation. The second 
is the result of that creation carried out to its complete perfection. 
The first was required by its pulling power to keep each planet in 
its destined path; the second was not needed until the Creator said 
"Let there be light, and the evening and the morning were the 
first day." 

Incidentally, I will remark that the power which keeps the 
planets revolving on their axes is apparently a different power to 
that of magnetism, which holds them to their paths in the heavens. 
Who knows what it is? Echo answers: "Who?" Only as an answer 
to all things we do not understand we say: "Divine Power." 

I commenced by saying that a dynamo is electrically and mag- 
netically a reproduction of our planetary system. 

We have carried the argument to the point where our idle planet 
has commenced to generate electricity by the friction of its revolu- 
tions against the lines of magnetic force which come from the other 
planetary field magnets. This brings us back to our dynamo, whose 
armature, like our planet, is non-rotative. We turn on the power 
and there occurs the same result. The lines of force from the 
field magnets penetrate and try to hold the armature motionless, 
but a greater power is working the shaft. The lines of force are 
bent. The friction thereby caused generates an electric current 
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which passes out on the line to light, heat and do work as 
developed in the trolley car and other motors. 

Not wishing to make this article wearisome, I wish to ask a final 
question, viz.: Is not a modern dynamo a copy of the Creation 
and continuation of our planetary system? 

Bensdn Bidwell. 



EQUIPMENT OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS FOR TRAIN SERVICE. 



(An Address delivered at Rochester, Ind., July 26, 1893.) 

In appearing before a society of men, and especially before an 
association having for its objects the further elucidation of the 
great problems connected with the practical application of electric- 
ity to the wants of modern society, thereby blessing and lifting the 
nations into a higher and more exalted state of life and the en- 
joyment of it than our fathers could have ever conceived of, it 
certainly is a compliment to the speaker to have the privilege of 
presenting his thoughts upon these subjects to an audience in full 
sympathy with the work we as electricians or electrical inventors 
have engaged in. 

I will not make an apology for the little I know of this sub- 
ject, but will add that little to the general stream of electrical 
knowledge, which the aggregation of so many active brains is 
rapidly making a vast volume of high tension and large amperage. 

Such being the character and the purpose of our assembling, I 
am justified in the selection of my theme "The Equipment of Elec- 
tric Railways for Train Service." 

Ten years of testing and proving has lifted the electric railway 
from a toy, a dime-museum freak, to a position where its promoters 
advance boldly to the long-tried and thoroughly fortified railway 
locomotive, with all of its marvelous improvements and its one- 
hundred-mile-an-hour speed, the result of fifty years of invention, 
and we can say boldly and fearlessly to the puffing monster whose 
jaws reek in human and animal blood: 

'*We can do your work better and with more safety and at one 
half the cost you are doing it and without the bloody carnage 
through which you wade on your merciless wheels, which are 
followed by the undertaker and hearse, bringing desolation and woe 
to innocent families." 

The propulsion of trains of cars by electric power is a thing of 
the present, though yesterday, or last year, it was seemingly some- 
thing to be done in the dim future and its promoters were known 
as "cranks" of the first water because, forsooth, said the steam 
railway and street car superintendents: 

"1st. There is not sufficient power in your mysterious fluid to 
propel the car. 

"2nd. If there was, the wheels would go around and the cars 
stand still for want of traction, etc. 

"3rd. If you had the power and the traction, it would cost too 
much. Therefore, it will never be used for propelling cars." 

So said many wise men in those days, long ago, ten years in the 
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past; but to their credit, be it said, the street railway men, when 
we convinced them, were the first to adopt electricity. 

The steam railway men are not one mite behind ihe latter in busi- 
ness sagacity, and all we electric railway promoters need to do 
is to advance boldly to the attack and show them how we are going 
to do it; and they will very soon give us an opportunity to try. 

The object of this paper is to help show how it can be done and 
to make suggestions whereby the general advance in that direction 
can be accelerated. The author of this paper expects to ride in an 
electric train from Chicago to and across Bering Straits before he 
ascends to where from the mountain tops of spiritual vision he can 
see the marvels of electrical illumination and application from the 
inner instead of the outer view. 

First, last and all of the time, in working out this problem, we 
should keep in view the necessity of using a gearless motor for the 
movement of trains,— not only because it is noiseless, but also for 
its avoidance of complications. All who have been helping to 
solve the riddle know the vexation and worry caused by trying to 
do the work with gearing, whether it be with sprocket chains, or 
leather belts, or friction wheels, or cut gear. It is a sad chapter 
of money lost and annoyance endured. 

Second, the motor must be indestructible from ordinary usage, — 
which implies that it will not become overheated when running an 
express train one hundred and fifty miles without stopping. 

Third, it must be in build and endurance capable of doing as good 
and better work at a less cost of fuel than a steam locomotive — 
which means that it must be run farther and faster with more 
safety to the freight and passengers than its competitor. 

Also, it must be entirely freed from danger of burning out or 
injury to its field coils and armature by picked-up electric cur- 
rents which are so careless in their way and manner of leaving 
the clouds when the earth is in a negative condition. In trying 
to establish an equilibrum, it takes the shortest road to the waters 
beneath the soil. If it be an electric conductor, for an electric 
railway, woe to the ordinary motor. 

With our indestructible, gearless motor, and the car heated and 
lit with the same power that gives it propulsion, we are ready 
to consider the road bed and its equipment. 

First, the rails will be electrically connected with alarm bells in 
the stations, so that, if a rail is misplaced through a malicious 
desire to wreck the train or a rail is broken, these alarms will im- 
mediately sound, giving notice to the agent in time to stop the 
trains that are endangered. 

Next, the switches will be opened and closed automatically by a 
system of soft magnets which can be charged and discharged by 
switching the current off and on from the nearest station. 

If a switch is tampered with, an alarm will ring in the station, 
giving notice of danger. 

All of the road crossings, either of other railways or wagon 
roads, will be fitted with automatic safety gates, electrically closed 
and opened by the pressure of the car wheels, making electrical 
contact between a source of supply and the system of magnets acting 
on the safety gates. 
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Having the track and switches fully protected from ordinary 
misplacement, we now turn attention to the bridges and culverts, 
which are a frightful source of accident to trains of cars, caused 
by their being swept away by flood and fire. 

In the good time of which we are speaking they will be equipped 
with thermometers which will ring alarms in the stations when 
there is danger of fire or when they are swept away by floods of 
water. 

Last, but not least, is the subject of keeping the wheels upon the 
rails, under all circumstances. 

Giving the opportunity of high speed without the usual danger 
of tlje trucks jumping the track, this can be done mechanically or 
magnetically, as may seem the most practical. 

Benson Bidwell. 



TWO BOXES OF ORANGES. 



I do not know as my story will be of very great interest to the 
reading public ; but, as it contains a moral of some significance, I 
will write it more as an illustration of human nature, showing that 
"the boy is father to the man." 

Once upon a time, many years since, two boys, twelve and fourteen 
years of age, lived in a city of some importance, near the northwest 
end of Lake Erie. Their occupation consisted in selling apples, 
popped-com and the fruits of the season as they could obtain them. 
In those days there were but few railroads west of Buffalo. There- 
fore, the only communication between the eastern and western ends 
of the lake for five or six months of the year was by steamboats, 
sailing vessels, etc., and in the winter by stage and wagon around the 
lake through Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

In those early days, oranges were but seldom brought west, there 
being only a small demand for them, as they were very expensive; 
but the first boat that arrived after the breaking up of the ice usually 
brought a few boxes which would sell quite readily for a few 
days, and all surplus stock woiild decay before being sold. 

At the breaking up of the ice the arrival of a boat from the 
eastern end of the lake was eagerly looked for by the two boys, 
who wished to invest their small stock of money in the first box of 
oranges that should arrive. 

Finally the long expected boat came in sight and throngs of 
people gathered at the dock to greet it, but the two boys were only 
intent on the purchase of the oranges, springing aboard the boat 
when it touched the dock and making their way to the saloon- 
keeper, who usually invested in fruit to sell at the different ports 
on the route. Of the stock of oranges laid in he had just two boxes 
left. One of the boys (we will call him Jim) thought that one box 
would be a good investment and would meet with ready sale at a 
large profit, but that both boxes would surfeit the market and that 
there would be no profit, if not actual loss. But Tom, being the 
older, overruled Jim and, as a compromise, they agreed to buy one 
box and, when that was sold, the other. The purchase was made 
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and, with their baskets filled, they carried them from house to house 
until they had disposed of the whole box at a profit of one hundred 
per cent on the cost of them. 

Jim was satisfied that the market was supplied and that it would 
not be policy to invest in the other box. But Tom insisted on doing 
so, thinking that, if one box sold at a profit, there was a chance 
for a profit on all they could get and a fortime within his grasp. 
The more cautious Jim let Tom have his way. The other box was 
bought and was offered in the market. But no purchasers could 
be found. And, to make a long story short, the second box mostly 
decayed or was sold for less than cost; and when the boys came to 
count up their money, after three or four days' hard work, they 
had received just the same amount as they had before they bought 
the first box. In other words, the second one, like the lean kine of 
Pharaoh, had eaten up the first one. 

We might say, and truly, that there is the history of many lives 
written in this short story. How many hundreds, aye, thousands, 
of people buy two boxes of oranges where they should buy but one? 

We see a young merchant prosper, doing a snug, safe business; 
wealth is flowing into his coffers slowly and surely. At one un- 
fortunate moment envy creeps into his mind; he looks across the 
street and sees the old merchant of twenty years' standing and 
that he has a larger store and a heavier stock of goods. 

Without weighmg all of the different matters which should be 
taken into careful consideration, he resolves to outstrip all his 
competitors, rents a large and fine store, hires more clerks and, 
on the strength of a credit he has built up with care and patience, 
orders a large and costly stock of goods. 

He soon finds his sales are not so brisk as they should be and 
is compelled to go on the street to get accommodations at a large 
interest. He cheers himself with the hope that trade will increase 
before other bills come due. Not having been established as long 
as his older neighbor, he finds he has a much larger stock of goods 
than his trade demands; in fact, that he has bought two boxes of 
oranges where he should have bought only one. 

Each succeeding week drives him on the street to meet his ac- 
cumulating obligations. The burden grows heavier with each parsing 
month, until, prematurely old and gray, he gives up the task and, 
with ruined credit, broken health and a lost fortune, he finds that 
the second box of oranges was one too many. 

Benson Bidwell. 



INVENTOR AIDED BY THE LORD. 



Chicago, July 2, 1905.— I feel impressed to write some of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the invention of my trolley car. I do 
this for the reason that not only myself but many who know of 
my invention of the car are surprised when they fully understand 
that in the almost twenty-one years since I built my first trolley 
car there have been no improvements on the invention. 

The cars are larger than mine were; so are the motors. But the 
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trolley with its pole pivot and spring and wheel running under the 
wire are the same. 

They made me put my trolley under the car both in Philadelphia 
and Boston, and the pole or arm was short; yet there is not the 
least change in its principles. 

There were about ten to fifteen other men trying to invent an 
electric car between 1876 and 1884 in this country, England, France 
and Germany. To-day none of the appliances they used are on the 
car except the car itself and an electric motor. 

When I fully decided to build models froto which to pattern a 
large car I did not know any more about the subject than any of 
the other men and not as much, as many of them were building 
electric generators for lighting purposes or worked in such shops 
in 1880, which I had not done, having only chemical bat- 
teries and books on electricity. These books contained no new 
ideas on the subject, not even the latest ones in the public libraries, 
and my experimenting taught me that some of them were in error 
in some of their plans as to its application. 

Those may laugh who desire to when I say that I believe there 
is a Being who knows all about electric development as it will be 
in fifty years from now or more. Therefore, not knowing what 
appliances to use to make it a success, I went to that Being, our 
God and Heavenly Father, and told Him my desires and from Him 
I received that knowledge I needed to make the trolley car a 
success. Therefore, the trolley car is not the result of my wisdom, 
but of the wisdom and revealed knowledge of God. 

That is why it has never been improved. 

Benson Bidwell. 



ELECTRICITY VERSUS STEAM. 



Rochester, Ind., September 3, 1893. — (Excerpt from Diary.) — 
Life with its complex problems is before the writer, who has but 
lately returned from seeing the World's Fair at Chicago and expects 
to return there on the coming morrow to commence the "beginning 
of the end" of his electric railway inventions, viz. ; the equipment of 
a train of cars to be run by electricity. 

While the writer has been ready for ten years to equip such a 
train the unbelief of railway superintendents of the possibility to run 
them efficiently and cheaply with electric power has delayed the 
work. I have seen them running by the eye of faith, these many 
years, on all of the main lines of railways and have waited as 
patiently as possible for the slow but sure movements of the wheels 
of Providence which were rolling each day nearer the fated moment 
when such equipment could be no longer delayed. Till the Chris- 
tian development of the ages began to demand something better than 
the present car of Juggernaut which weekly adds to the list of its 
thousands of slaughtered victims, who leave a happy home for a 
day's ride behind a steam locomotive and are brought back in coffins 
or are cremated with the cars in which they ride. 

This last week there have been railway accidents and nearly 
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one hundred killed and many crippled; but it either requires the 
slaughter of war or of commerce to advance humanity to the point 
where they see the hand of the Lord trying to lead them to better 
things and, like the children of Israel, they have to be scourged all 
the way to the land of milk and honey. 

The people, as a multitude, from the childhood of the present 
generation of fifty years of age, have associated the subjects of 
steam railways, deaths and accidents until they accept it as fate 
and look no farther, neither knowing nor caring whether there is 
a safer way of travel and a power that will transport them safely 
and speedily without the attending element of danger. 

The Israelites were forty years going through the desert and 
wilderness. The same number of years have been passed to bring 
the people up to the borders of the electric railway age, where the 
coming generation will travel over and around the earth and return 
to their firesides in health and happiness, and will not be able to 
comprehend the dangers and deaths that attended their fathers when 
they journeyed from home. 

Benson Bid well. 



DEMAND FOR THE COLD MOTOR. 



Chicago, December 12, 1905. — Editor The American: In the 
American of the 11th you have an article by Thomas A. Edison 
upon the subject of obtaining electricity from a power plant located 
at the coal mines. His ideas are correct, provided you can use a 
generator of electricity that will deliver the power long distances 
with economy. 

The present alternating generator is used for long distance trans- 
mission because you can get a high voltage (or a faster current) 
than with a direct current generator without heating the generator 
to the burning out point, but there is a waste of twenty-five per 
cent in transforming it into a direct current. 

Prof. Forbes of London, England, who installed the first electric 
plant at Niagara Falls, in 1892-93, in an address before the elec- 
trical congress during the World's Fair on the subject of electric 
generators said: 

"What the world now needs is a direct current generator that 
will send the current at high voltage a long distance without heating 
the machine and without having to transform the current at the loss 
caused by the transformer." 

For the information of your readers who have no technical 
knowledge on the subject, I will explain to them that an alternating 
current is the same zigzag or jerky lightning they see during a 
thunder storm and that a direct current machine gives out an even 
flow of current like a swift, steady stream of water. 

I had been working upon this subject of a high voltage direct 
current generator for some years before Prof. Forbes made his 
speech, but my time had been taken up with my trolley cars and 
car telephone system until about a year ago, when I commenced 
preparation to bring out my cold motor. 
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I wish to explain that the terms "motor" and "generator*' are 
interchangeable. A motor will burn incandescent or arc lights. 
A generator will run a car with this exception : that we wind differ- 
ent sizes of copper wire upon them, depending upon the kind of 
work they are to do. Therefore when I speak of my cold motor, I 
include a cold generator or the generator that Prof. Forbes wanted. 
By it I can get as high a voltage as can be gotten from an alter- 
nating machine, even as high as a 30,000-volt direct current; and 
I expect, before I am through with the machine, I can get from it 
100,000 volts and that I can deliver 500 miles from the generator 
and I can keep the machine from burning out. 

At nearly all of the annual national electric conventions held for 
the last three years the speakers have called for cheaper elec- 
tricity, a current that can be used for heating houses and cooking 
with, — in competition with coal. 

It is and has been one of my plans to supply that cheap elec- 
tricity with my cold generator so that houses can be heated and 
cooking can be done with one of the cleanest and most odorless 
heats known to humanity. This mysterious and little known agent 
of power, light and heat has a broad field of development before 
it and young men who have enough grit to take up some one line of 
its development and cling to that one line, forsaking all others, will 
achieve distinction in coming years; for they must remember: 
"Grit wins : it always wins, though the days be slow, 

And the nights be dark 'twixt days that come and go; 

Still grit will win — its average is sure; 

He wins the most who can the most endure; 

Who faces evils, who never shirks, 

Who waits and watches, and always works." 

Benson Bid well. 



ELECTRIC TRACTION FREE OF COST. 



Rochester, Indiana, July 29, 1893. — Editor Electrical World: 
I see by your paper of this date that it seems a new feature to some 
that arc lamps can be run with a low tension or 500-volt current 
being used in running electric cars. This was fully shown in elec- 
tric railway at the Philadelphia Exposition in 18S4, where I ran 
the cars and five arc lampsw and heated the car with one current. 

Practical electric railways have advanced to a point where I am 
willing to take a contract to build one in any city of from fifteen 
thousand inhabitants up to any size and will light a sufficient number 
of arc and incandescent lamps to pay for the entire expense of 
propelling and manning the cars. 

The result will be that all of the revenue from the cars will be a 
clear profit. 

By my present improved system, the armatures or fields will never 
bum out. When the plant is once in running order, the equipment 
will last a lifetime. 

I will do this by either the overhead wire or the underground 
conduit system. 
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Within a few weeks I shall be ready to give you full details, 
with cuts illustrating my improved system, whereby cars can be 
run absolutely without cost for running expenses and in all cities. 

A three-cent fare could prevail and more money cleared than by 
the present system of five-cent fares and the cars bearing all of the 
expenses. 

By the present system, the repairs to the motors require a large 
expense account. The president of one electric railway, in a city 
of twelve thousand people, said to me that at one time they had 
eighteen burnt out motors in their repair shop. 

I shall bring out a motor that cannot be burned out by either a 
trolley or lightning current. 

Benson Bid well. 



ON TRAINING THE CHILD. 



Rochester, Indiana, July 15, 1893. — (Excerpt from Diary.) — 
For nearly four years I have lived in this little town. Many things 
pleasant and sad, amusing and depressing, have occurred. Yet we 
live, exist and have a being, for which we ought to be thankful, — 
but are not always. So, in the struggle for life, we forget the many 
blessings we receive and grumble at those we have not, thinking 
they belong to us by some natural inherited right, — which is a 
mistake. Seeming natural to our human nature, we believe that 
because we are born we are "heirs to all things," which is true, 
provided we use the proper mental and physical exertion to secure 
them. 

The Creator of man has endowed him with a multitude of facul- 
ties, and a steady application of any one of them in a continuous 
effort will give him all of the needed food, clothing and a home. 

It is true that a failure to train a child, while his mind is in a 
plastic or moulding shape, that he must be responsible for his own 
success, leaves the great mass of men in a condition where financial 
failure is as sure to meet them as is death. 

I can look back to the early life of those whom I know and see 
where a half hour's instruction on the sflbject of honesty and restitu- 
tion would have saved an entire family from financial and moral 
wreck. 

A boy cheated his brother in a trade. The mother, thinking it 
was a bright trait in the boy, overlooked it. Finally, after years 
of driving sharp bargains, his mind became so blunted that he could 
commit fraud to gain property, and spent years of his life in dis- 
grace to atone for the offense. 

A half-hour's talk on restitution at the time of his first bargain 
would have changed his life and he would have been an honor to his 
country and family. 

Benson Bidwell. 
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ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY PREFERABLE. 



Chicago^ December 16, 1905. — Editor The Tribune: In the Tri- 
bune of the 15th you have an editorial quoting from Thomas A. 
Edison upon the question of "taking electricity directly from coal." 
That subject has been discussed at different times for the last ten 
years without any visible progress up to the present. While it 
will be doue at some future time, yet I doubt very much as to its 
value commercially. 

If electric inventors will turn their investigations in the direction 
of separating the electricity from the air or, in other words, from 
the moisture in the air and the clouds, they will meet success at a 
much earlier date, both practically and commercially. 

The amount of electric power above and surrounding the earth is 
inconceivable to those who have not made it a study, and the most 
remarkable fact connected with this question is that the amount of 
power to be had from that source is such that if all of the machinery, 
light and heat used in the world in the factory and for heating 
buildings were derived from the clouds, the supply would be equal 
to the demand and could not be exhausted; for the earth is a great 
dynamo armature which is generating electricity at the rate of 
millions of watts every twenty-four hours. 

The moisture in the air is a storage battery, always full, in the 
sense that a pail is full of water and is running into the pail as 
fast as it is used up. 

The amount of electric power in coal is limited, not only in its 
output per ton but also in the amount stored in the mines. 

Therefore the larger field is atmospheric electricity and also the 
one the most easily solved. The process, when complete, will be 
very simple and the cost will be so low that it can be sold for 
heating, lighting and power for less than any other fuel, with 
possibly the exception of water power, which is limited in its 
practical use to its vicinity and also limited in quantity. 

Perhaps the best feature connected with this plan is that the 
tritsts cannot control its sale. The machines for this purpose can 
be built cheaply and used in almost every house, at least in the 
large buildings. 

The poorer people can use it for lighting, heating and cooking 
and a lazy man, on a cold day, can sit by the heater and press the 
button, while his wife hustles for eatables. 

When this electric air separator comes into use, the smoke, ashes 
and consequent nuisances will be eliminated from city life. They 
are the coal wagon, its horses and the dust that the drivers shovel 
on the passers-by while unloading, — a necessary nuisance at the 
present time. 

Benson Bidwell, 

1595 Humboldt Blvd., Chicago. Inventor of the Trolley Car. 



SKETCH OF THE BIDWELL ANCESTRY. 



PART VI. 

Sketch of the Bidwell Ancestry. 



The surname Bidwell was Biddulph in the original Saxon, 
and it signified War- Wolf. The Biddulphs, from remotest times, 
were noted for military prowess and daring. Therefore, the 
name was probably given the ancient founder of the family 
because of celebrated qualities as a warrior. The characteris- 
tics of the fighter are still marked traits of the Biddulph (or 
Bidwell) descendants. Nowadays, however, in America, par- 
ticularly, their bravery and tenacity as contestants are evinced 
along the more peaceful lines of commerce, business, and in- 
vention. 

The Biddulphs (or Bidwells), with other Saxons, landed on 
what is now English soil in the Fifth Century A. D. After the 
evacuation by the Roman armies, who had conquered the 
original Britons, the Scots invaded the country. In the wars 
which ensued the recently arrived Saxon emigrants displayed 
their accustomed valor, and soon the adventurous Scots were 
routed and compelled to quit the land of the Britons. But, 
though the Saxons had thus aided the Britons in driving back 
the invaders, disputes arose; and soon a state of war existed 
between the late allies. As a result the native Britons were 
driven into the mountainous country of Wales, where they later 
founded the Welsh nationality, leaving the Saxons in undis- 
puted possession of what is now England proper. In the 
leading events, during all the years intervening and following, 
the Biddulphs (or Bidwells) took an active hand. 

In the course of historical progress William I., commonly 
known in modern annals as "William the Conqueror," though 
a Norman Frenchman, laid claim to the throne of England and 
overran the Saxons, Angles, and other nationalities then in- 
habiting the country. And, in spite of a heroic defense by the 
Biddulphs and other brave warriors, he had soon established 
his tyrannical rule throughout the land. When he had become 
firmly seated in control of the kingdom, he caused all the 
landed estates to be surveyed and carefully registered in what 
was known as the "Doomsday ( or 'Domesday') Book." 

Among the great estates so taken particular notice of was 
that of the Biddulphs, which was then in possession of a young 
woman heiress, all the male members of the family having 
fallen in battle or otherwise died. Noted for his thrift and 
match-making qualities. King William lost little time in bring- 
ing about a marriage between this rich girl and one of his more 
favored warrior-nobles. 

The gallant husband, however, mindful that many of the 
men of the family had bravely died in the late wars, volunteered 
to assume the name of Biddulph, thus perpetuating it as con- 
nected with the landed estate. Under his direction the Bid- 
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dulph Castle, in Norfolk, was erected. And that venerable pile 
is in a good state of preservation to this day. 

A succinct record of the Biddulph family, with the coat of 
arms, may be found in Burke's Peerage. 

Though the name Biddulph survives in England, lately hav- 
ing been made more illustrious by distinguished military men, 
the surname borne by others of the family gradually under- 
went a change (as has already been implied) until it had 
assumed its present form of Bidwell, as known in America. 
The causes leading to this change are not definitely known; 
but there is a tradition in the family to this effect: 

There was a famous mineral spring on one of the old Bid- 
dulph estates in England which was a year-round mecca for 
the sick and lame, its waters possessing marvelous curative 
properties. In the lapse of time that spring became familiarly 
known as "Biddulph's Well," because, on account of its shape 
and depth, it had the appearance more of a well than that of 
a spring. With the natural human propensity for saving breath 
by shortening language, the name of the well, in time, was 
abbreviated to "Bid's Well." This, later, was contracted to 
Bidwell. The name thus developed in after years was generally 
applied to the family as well as the estate. The descendants 
of the Biddulphs, gracefully bowing to popular choice, finally 
adopted the new surname in lieu of the ancient and honored 
form. 

In America lustre has been added to the name not only by 
Prof. Benson Bidwell, but another of this distinguished family, 
John Bidwell, during his very active life, was known all over 
the land. He was born in Chautauqua County, N. Y., in 1819. 
Having acquired an academical education, he began life as a 
teacher, but soon entered politics. He went to California in 
1841, and, with the accustomed Bidwell (or Biddulph) pro- 
clivities for fighting, there entered the Army and served 
through the Mexican War. During the Civil War he was a 
Brigadier-General. In 1864 he was elected to Congress, and in 
1892 was the Prohibition candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States. He died April 5, 1900. He was a cousin to 
Prof. Benson Bidwell. 

The Bidwells who migrated to America were Puritans in 
England, regularly attending the old Puritan meeting-house 
near where they lived. And they eventually came to the New 
World, like many others in their neighborhood, to gain religious 
f-eedom. John Bidwell, who founded the family in America, 
was a well-to-do farmer and miller in England. When the 
Puritan movement toward New England set in he- traded his 
estates to the English King for land in the valley of the Con- 
necticut River, near where Hartford now stands. With a num- 
ber of his English neighbors he came thither in the year 1635. 
Being a man of strict honor as well as business acumen, he did 
not seize his new possessions without comoensating the Indians 
dwelling thereon, but approached them in a friendly manner 
and paid them what they considered a fair price for the land. 
As a result of his manly attitude toward those untutored 
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brothers of the forest, his relations with them were always of 
the friendliest nature. While many of the New World settlers 
were compelled to defend their homes and their lives with 
the rifle and the hunting knife, it was a matter of general com- 
ment that John Bidwell and his possessions were never mo- 
lested by the savages. 

Having constructed a dam across a small river about two 
miles from the present site of Hartford, John Bidwell there 
built mills for grinding meal and flour and for sawing lumber. 
A short time afterward he erected near the mills that old 
colonial-style Bidwell mansion which was a famous land-mark 
for about two hundred years. He later expanded his business 
by laying out a brick yard, a tannery, and opening a general 
store near the mills. These varied interests were conducted by 
the Bidwell descendants for more than two centuries. 

The following additional facts concerning the early Bidwells 
of Connecticut have been gleaned from records on file in 
Hartford and surrounding towns:* 

"John Bidwell has been thought to be the son of Richard 
Bidwell of Windsor, Conn.; but this theory has i»o evidence 
to support it. He appears in the Hartford records, first, as one 
in the list of those who received land grants and became pro- 
prietors *by the courtesie of the town' in 1639. Those who 
were admitted 'by courtesie' were persons of such value to the 
community of first settlers that, to induce such to settle in the 
town, especial favors were shown to them, in according to 
them proprietors' rights and grants of land. 

"John Bidwell's land grant in the town of Hartford itself 
was at first but four acres, which included his home lot and 
tanyard. The tanyard was on an island in the Little River. 
He was never a very large land owner, though well to do. 
His inventory shows that at his death he owned several tracts 
scattered about the township of Hartford. 

"In the New World John Bidwell was not a farmer but a 
manufacturer. The records show that he was financially inter- 
ested in tanyards, in grist-mills, in saw-mills, and in fulling- 
mills. His inventory showed about 420 pounds sterling. That 
may appear a small sum at this day; but then (1687) it was 
a large amount. This property, of course, is exclusive of what 
he had already given to his seven adult children during his 
lifetime. 

"John Bidwell was freed from^ 'watching, warding and train- 
ing* November 9, 1670. As this was gencally done at the 
age of 60 years, he was probably born about the year 1610. 

"John Bidwell and his wife Sarah were original members 
of the Second Church, which was organized February 12, 1670. 
His wife was the daughter of John Wilcocks of Hartford. 



*Thc principal authorities consulted in compiling this account of the 
early Bidwells are: Hartford, East Hartford, Glastonbury, Wethersfield and 
Middletown records ; Hartford District Probate records ; the First Book of 
Hartford Votes; the Colonial Records of Connecticut; the Hartford Book of 
Possessions; and the Connecticut Historical Society's Library and Publications. 

JAMES ALLEN KIBBE. 
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She outlived him. As his estate was probated in 1687, he is 
supposed to have died early in that year, but no death record 
can be found. 

"John BidweU, Jr., son of John and Sarah Bidwell, was one 
of the extensive manufacturers of his day. He owned six saw- 
mills and grist-mills, three in Hartford, and one each in East 
Hartford, Wethersfield, and Middletown. He also was an ex- 
tensive land owner. He married Sarah, daughter of Thomas 
Welles and his wife, Hannah, widow of John Pantry and daugh- 
ter of William Tuttle. Governor Thomas Welles was this 
Sarah's grandfather. 

"Joseph Bidwell, son of John Bidwell, Sr., settled in Glas- 
tonbury, or, as it was then called, *Wethersfield-east-of-the- 
river.' He had a saw-mill there and owned about two hundred 
acres of land in one body, which was part of a large tract 
bought by Wethersfield of the Indians. The deed to the town- 
is on record in Wethersfield. Joseph Bidwell married Mary,, 
daughter of William Colfax of Wethersfield. 

"Samuel Bidwell, son of John Bidwell, Sr., settled in Middle- 
town, wh^e he was an influential citizen. Several times he 
was the town's delegate to the General Assembly of the Colony- 
He married, first, Elizabeth Stowe; second, Sarah Harris; third. 

Abigail (record is indistinct). 

"Daniel Bidwell, son of John Bidwell, Sr., settled in Easi 
Hartford, which town kept Daniel in office most of the time 
from its organization as a parish until his death (1699-1719, rec- 
ord is indistinct). 

"The children of John Bidwell, Sr., were without exception 
influential citizens and by their lives did honor to the memory 
of their father. And his descendants to the latest day and gen- 
eration are proud to trace descent from that John Bidwell 
who was the first of his line on the banks of the Connecticut* 
Among the records of Hartford Town is found the last Wir 
and Testament of John Bidwell, Sr., which is appended, the 
quaint and archaic spelling extant in those colonial days being 
preserved therein: 

"I, John Bidwell of Hartford, do make this my last Will & 
Testament: I do give to my son John Bidwell & his heirs 
forever my lot in the swamp on the east side of the Connecti- 
cut River, being about two acres & a half, Lyeing between 
Thomas Bunce his Land and the Land of Goodman Easton; 
and allso I doe give and confirme unto him and his heirs 
forever all my Lands & buildings & appurtenances of then: 
whatsoever, which Lye or are in the township of Hartford or 
the west side of the Connecticut River. Also I give unto mj 
son Joseph Bidwell 30 pounds sterling in current pay of this 
Colony, 20 pounds sterling to be payd within two years aftci 
my decease and 10 pounds sterling to be payd him for thi 
use of his children after my wife's decease. Also I give tc 
my son Samuel Bidwell 20 pounds sterling — 10 pounds sterling 
to be payd him two years after my decease, and 10 pounds ster 
ling for the use of his children after my wife's decease. Also * 
give to each of my Two daughters, Sarah House & Hannal 
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"Waddams, 20 pounds sterling apiece. Also I give to my daugh- 
ter Mary Meekins the one half of my upper Lot in the swamp, 
Lyeing south of Ozias Goodwin's Land thereby, and the other 
half I give to my grandson John Meekins, to be to them & 
their heirs forever, only my will is that my wife shall have the 
one halfe of that Lot during her Life and that John Meekins 
shall not have the halfe of that Lot unless he live with me or 
my wife until he be twenty years of age. If myself or wife do 
Live soe long. Also my will is that my wife Sarah Bidwell shall 
have all my household goo'ds and stuffe to be at her dispose for- 
ever; & I do moreover give her the one halfe part of all my 
estate whatsoever that is not before disposed of, both Lands, 
houseing, Chattells, Cattell, or any other thing whatever it be, 
to be For her proper use, during her natural Life & no Longer; 
& if it shall seem good to my wife at any time to leave that 
oart of the houseing & Lands & Cattell which I have given her 
during her Life as before unto my son Daniel Bidwell, Then I 
doe give her 8 pounds sterling by the year out of it, the Lands, 
houseing & Cattell to be payd her in current pay of the Colony 
by my son Daniel Bidwell or who soever enjoyeth the sayd 
Lands, houses, Chattells & Cattell. Also I do give the other 
halfe of my whole estate not before disposed of unto my sayd 
son Daniel Bidwell & his heirs & assigns forever. Also I doe 
in like manner give unto him after the decease of my wife the 
other halfe of my estate which was before given my wife for 
and during her natural life. I make my wife Sarah Bidwell 
and my son Daniel Bidwell executors and Mr. John Crow to be 
Overseer 

JOHN BIDWELL (L. S.) 

'Witness: William Pitkin, Joseph Olmsted. 

"Date of Will, 10 February, 16S0. 
^^ "Probated, 1 September, 1687. 

"John Bidwell Inventory, taken 4 June, 1687, amounts to 419 
pounds sterling, 10 shillings, 6 pence." 

Though the original John Bidwell thus divided his property 
by will, it appears that his son John instituted the English 
practice of entail; and in subsequent years the Bidwell estate 
was increased to several hundred acres of land and other large 
holdings. This tract, with the mills and other business, passed 
from one generation to another through the eldest son, fol- 
lowing the English custom, though all the other legal Ameri- 
can heirs shared in the profits accruing. This method was 
continued until the year 1854, when five Bidwell brothers, 
departing from the old custom, deeded the property to a cousin 
of Prof. Benson Bidwell. This young man proved to be a poor 
nianager of the estate, placed a mortgage upon it, and eventually 
lost it through foreclosure by the mortgagee. Retribution for 
thriftlessness soon overtook him, however. For, it is reluctantly 
plained, he so keenly felt the disgrace of having lost from 
^e family the old homestead for two hundred and thirty-six 
y^ars that he took his own life. 
True to the traditions and manly character of the family. 
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the American Uidwells took a very active hand in the War 
of the Revolution, No less than twenty men (all Bidvrells) 
of the relationship were in the field at one period of the strug- 
gle, battling for that liberty which the first John Bidwell had 
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come so far to gain and which had become so dear to every 
Bidwell heart in the hundred and forty years before the Revo- 
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Zebulon Bidwell, great-grandfather of Prof. Benson Bidwell, 
was Captain of a Hartford company. After valiantly serving 
his country in the field for more than two years, he was fatally 
wounded at the Battle of Stillwater, having a leg shot off by 
a cannon ball and expiring the following day. Before he gave 
up his life, however, he was proudly conscious that he had 
participated in one of the momentous battles and victories of 
the Revolution. With the eye and mind of the true military 
prophet, he foresaw Burgoyne's surrender, as a result of this 
defeat by General Schuyler's forces, which capitulation was 
effected at Saratoga just ten days after the battle. This cam- 
paign, resulting in the capture of nearly six thousand of the 
flower of the British Army in America, judged by its results, 
easily takes rank as one of the great battles of the world. For 
its consequences were fourfold: It saved the State of New York. 
It destroyed the well-laid British plan for the war. It in- 
duced the King of England to offer the Colonists peace with 
representation in Parliament, or anything else they wanted 
short of complete independence. It secured for the struggling 
Colonists the powerful aid of France. 

The Revolutionary War being over, and the fruits of peace 
having been enjoyed for a year or two, in 1796 a part of the 
Bidwell family moved into the wilderness of Western New 
York, which Captain Zebulon Bidwell had aided with his 
life in wresting from the hold of the British. Here, in what 
was afterwards laid out as Livingston County, the Bidwells 
bought from the Indians a large tract of land, paying for it 
with Revolutionary scrip, which passed current even among 
the red warriors at that time. The pioneers prospered in Liv- 
ingston County and the Bidwells dwelt there more than forty 
years, or until about 1836. 

There, in the town of Avon. September 2, 1835, Benson Bid- 
well, the now distinguished inventor, made his advent into 
this life. His early experiences there and in other parts of the 
West, carefully, collated from his diary and other sources, are 
set forth in another part of this book. 

Prof. Bidwell's ancestral line extends directly back to the 
original John Bidwell, Sr., the connection running down as fol- 
lows: 

John Bidwell, Sr., who migrated to America and settled at 
Hartford. Conn. 

John Bidwell II., who also lived at Hartford and became a 
large land owner in the city and near it. 

John Bidwell TIT., who succeeded to the large estates as the 
eldest son. 

John Bidwell IV., who also fell heir to the ancestral pos- 
sessions. 

Zebulon Bidwell. Captain in the War of the Revolution, who 
led a companv from Hartford and fell, mortally wounded, at the 
Battle of Stillwater. 

Moses Bidwell, who inherited the estates from his father Zebu- 
lon and continued to conduct the various enterprises of the Bid- 
well family in and around Hartford. 
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Austin Burn ham Bidwell, who migrated westward to 
frontier of New Vork State, and settled where Benson Bidwell, 
subject of this book, was born. 

In. the numerous records consulted while tracing Prof. Bid- 
well's ancestry the name is variously spelled, occurring as "Bi- 
doH" (much like the ancient spelling). "Beddall" (an easy 
corruption of Bidoll), "Biddell" (much like the later name as 
used in England), "Bidwill" (thought to have been originally 
"Bidwell"), and "Bidwell," as now spelled, and which appears to 
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PART VII. 
The Railway Telephone System. 



TELEPHONING FROM MOVING TRAIN5. 



(Paper Read by Mr. Bidwell Before the Annual Meeting of Railway 
Telegraph Superintendents, Chicago, June 19, 1902.) 

When the convention met on the second day of the session, 
President Jacoby announced : The first in order this morning is 
miscellaneous business ; and if there is no other miscellaneous busi- 
ness at this time, we will have Mr. Bidwell's paper on "Telephoning 
From Moving Trains." 



"^^^^^^ 




PLAN FOR RAILWAY TELEPHONE. 

Mr. Bidwell : I am very glad to meet so many of you, gentlemen, 
superintendents of railway telegraph. I commenced my career in 
electricity when I was a boy in a telegraph office. I want to bespeak 
your forbearance, as you know that inventors are more or less 
cranks, if I present something that does not exactly meet your 
approval, but you know someone must lead the way. As I have 
been in other branches of electricity, so I am in the application 
of it to telephoning from moving trains, — in the lead. I would 
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remark that not being able at the present time to have a photograph 
as I wanted of the system, a short time ago I took a pen and made 
a pen and ink sketch of the car telephone system as it will be within 
a few years, and have had the sketch photographed. And gentleman 
who would like to have one as. a souvenir of this convention, and 
as showing what is coming, I would be glad to present with one 
at any time. The model will be in the exhibit room in a short 
time, but has been delayed en route. Prefatory further to my 
remarks in the paper, I would state that in correspondence with 
Mr. Chenery of St. Louis, he suggested that I might give you some 
reminiscences of Prof. Morse, as I saw him when a boy; therefore, 
I will commence with those, and finish by taking up the subject 
of telephoning from moving trains. 

REMINISCENCES OF PROF. MORSE. 

The art of telegraphing mechanically had been experimented upon 
perhaps a hundred and fifty years before the year 1835 by the 
philosophers of Europe, but none of their experiments were of any 
commercial value up to the time of Prof. Morse, who in that year 
used the electric current for the purpose of printing his dots and 
dashes, or what is known as the Morse Alphabet. 

Dr. Prime, the author of the life of Morse, says : "The grandeur 
of this wonderful alphabet of dots, lines and spaces has not been 
fully realized." After he had perfected his system so completely 
that there has been no accepted change in the principle of telegraph- 
ing up to the present time, and he was ready to introduce it com- 
mercially, he, in the year 1842, started out to try and interest the 
public in the subject by delivering lectures in the towns and cities 
of the country. 

In his travels he came to Adrian, Michigan, v/here my father 
then resided; there he put up a wire about forty feet in length 
in the town hall, having a telegraph instrument at each end, and 
invited the public to come in and view his new system of con- 
veying intelligence or language to a distance. 

I do not know whether his lecture was free or not, being a 
barefooted boy of between seven or eight years of age. I re- 
member that it did not cost me anything to attend his "show," 
as the people called it. 

In the evening of his exhibition there were perhaps twenty-five 
or thirty men in the room, and when the Professor was ready 
he made them a speech, saying he had invented a new way for 
conveying language or messages through a wire to long distances, 
and I remember as well as though it were yesterday the circum- 
stances that occurred that evening. 

A few years before this Adrian was settled by a colony of 
wide-a-wake, down East Yankees, whose business men's occupation 
outside of selling merchandise was playing jokes upon each other 
and playing old-fashioned baseball between customers. To illustrate 
the people that Professor Morse had to deal with that evening, 
I will relate an incident that occurred. 

One day a hardware merchant came out of his store having in 
his hand a little tin box with a handle to it and what looked like 
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a whistie projecting from one side. Passers-by began to con- 
gregate around him, looking and asking what it was. He told 
3iem that he had invented an improved whistle for sounding 
alarms, that he was going to send it to Washington and obtain 
a patent. 

Within a few moments one of the more inquisitive ones took 
it and thought he would try the sound of the whistle, and as he 
blew on it his face and head were covered with a quantity of 
dry flour. Immediately the crowd laughed and shouted at the fun 
and at the man who had had the joke played upon him. 

Therefore, when Professor Morse explained to them that he 
proposed to send language through that wire, they looked upon 
it as one of their own jokes the stranger was trying to play on 
them, and no one would go to him and whisper in his ear a 
message which he said they could go to his assistant at the other 
end of the wire and receive, but each one stood around and 
nudged the other, saying, "You go;" and the other would say, 
"You go." 

It was some time before anyone had the courage to step up 
and have the joke played upon him, as he supposed, but after the 
first one had sent a message and received from the assistant the 
words which he had sent and the others had sent messages all 
of the evening, and they were laughing and nudging each other 
and saying that while they could not understand the game, they 
were satisfied that Professor Morse was playing some sort of a 
huge joke upon their credulity. 

After Professor Morse went away they talked for weeks about 
"that crazy crank** who had tried to make them believe he could 
send words through a wire. They said if the wire were hollow 
he might do it, but he could not fool them and make them believe 
he could send words through a solid wire. They said that through 
some sleight-of-hand arrangement he had conveyed the messages 
to his assistant without their knowledge. 

We all know the story of the appropriation by Congress of thirty 
thousand dollars to build the first telegraph line from Washington 
to Baltimore. 

In 1847 my father had moved to Toledo, Ohio, and one day I 
saw men erecting poles on the street and stringing wires upon them. 
I asked them what they were doing. They said they were build- 
ing a telegraph line from Cleveland to Toledo. 

I remembered the circumstances of seeing Professor Morse's 
demonstration in Adrian, and I went immediately and secured a 
position as messenger boy, and there I had my first lessons in 
telegraphing. 

TELEPHONING FROM MOVING TRAINS. 

After accepting the invitation of Mr. Chenery to read a paper 
upon the subject of telephoning from trains of cars, he sent me 
a copy of your last year's session report, which I read with much 
interest and learned from it that the use of the telephone for 
running trains had been discussed in a paper by Mr. F. P. Valen- 
tine, and then generally by many of your members. 
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I find that the paper and its discussion occupied forty-three pages, 
while the other subjects and their discussion required but from five 
to nineteen pages. Therefore, I am encouraged to enter upon the 
subject of telephoning from cars with much greater freedom than 
otherwise, feeling that I should not put you to sleep on a dry or 
unknown subject, for the subject matter is a live one. 

As Mr. Valentine's paper so perfectly expresses my ideas in 
part, I shall quote from him as well as from the other gentlemen 
who entered into the discussion. 

I quote, **that this development has been so long delayed in 
comparison with the rapid development of the public telephone 
service is largly due to the fact that the possibilities of economy 
and expedition of business have not been appreciated by either 
the telephone or railroad companies. The development which 
has taken place in the time named has been such as to arouse 
an interest that would indicate unlimited possibilities in the way 
of development within the next few years." 

I could not possibly use stronger language than Mr. Valentine 
to enforce upon your attention the "unlimited possibilities" of the 
economy and the saving of life which will come by the use of the 
Bi dwell Car Telephone System upon your trains. 

I quote again : "If a wrecking car is equipped with a compact 
telephone set, as soon as the car arrives at the scene of the wreck, 
instant communication may be established with the dispatchers and 
division headquarters by means of these division lines. Several 
instances have occurred recently demonstrating the value of this 
emergency service, where a telephone was attached to a telegraph 
pole within a few feet of the wreck, connected with the wires 
running to the switchboard at division headquarters, allowing the 
division superintendent, who was on the ground before the wreck- 
ing car arrived, to keep in touch with the dispatchers and the 
towers on each side of the wreck, and, as soon as one track was 
clear, permitting the movement of a number of -delayed passenger 
trains with little loss of time." 

We could almost say the words of that quotation are prophetic 
of the coming train 'phone system, whereby all collisions will' be 
prevented, and if any other kind of a wreck occurred you will have 
the 'phones in your cars ready for instant use to call for assistance; 
where the delay of traffic even for one hour means a loss of 
thousands of dollars, you gentlemen can readily appreciate the 
value of instant communication. 

"The fact that a train dispatcher sitting at his desk is enabled 
to communicate instantly with his engineers and his conductors 
effects great economy in business and excels in value the use of 
the telegraph or mail train." 

The above is a quotation from Mr. Valentine, only I have sub- 
stituted train dispatcher, engineer and conductor for general officers 
and subordinates. 

Still again, "It is astonishing how much business can be trans- 
acted over one pair of wires." 

Again I quote: "It is possible with experienced men to build and 
maintain telephone circuits on the right of way of the railway 
company. Induction from high tension currents will give more or 
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less trouble, but this can usually be overcome by careful trans- 
position of the currents." 

I have made a study of the subject of transposing for our tele- 
phone system, and have invented a very simple transposer which 
will eliminate that trouble. 

My time and study has been for the last twenty-five years on the 
subject of supplying electricity to the propulsion, lighting and heat- 
ing of cars, and having run the first trolley car, as now used, 
at Philadelphia in 1884, at the Electrical Exposition, I, at that 
time or before, had realized the fact that I could telephone from 
cars just as readily as I could run them with electricity. Perhaps 
these ideas came into my mind more readily from the fact that 
originally my entire thought and study was to replace the loco- 
motive with the electric motor, and therefore I studied out the 
plan of telephoning from trains of cars or telegraphing from trains 
by the same system of yielding contacts that I use for the trolley 
car. 

And coming befqre you today with what is known as the Bid- 
well Car Telephone System, I am fully satisfied that we are far 
beyond the experimental stage in successfully telephoning from 
trains of cars regardless of the speed; but on account of chronic 
sickness I have been delayed in bringing this invention before the 
public as soon as I would have liked. I applied for my first patent 
upon the system August 14, 1884. Some six or eight years ago I 
visited the managers of several of the Chicago steam railroads 
upon this subject and was referred by them to the superintendents 
of their telegraph systems. I called upon three or four of the 
gentlemen; they received me very kindly and listened to my 
explanations of the way I proposed tO telephone from moving 
trains of cars, and after they had heard my story they said that 
while the system might save accidents by collisions, they did not 
at that time see their way clear to test it. Therefore, I have been 
unable to interest any steam railroad men to give this a thorough 
test up to the present time. 

Last January we succeeded in inducing the President of the trol- 
ley car system in Muskegon, Michigan, to allow us to use a short 
section of his railroad to demonstrate the feasibility of talking from 
moving cars. We put up a temporary system very crudely with 
telephones in two cars, and when we were ready and the two 
cars were running the system worked with the greatest success. 
We could hear with just as much distinctness as from any ordinary 
telephone in an office. 

We then put up a line in Grand Rapids, Michigan, about one 
half mile in length, whereby we were able to further demonstrate 
the success of telephoning from moving cars and talking through 
the central exchange to towns forty miles away, and are prepar- 
ing as rapidly as possible to equip long lines of road with the 
system whereby the train dispatchers can always know where every 
train on the line is either day or night, and each engineer can 
talk with the train he is to meet and pass when thirty miles away 
and can know if it is on the siding before he arrives. 

We have two different plans for our Car Telephone System — one 
for overhead wires, and the other for the electric conductors, 
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placed upon the ties of the road and insulated therefrom. We 
realize that there is a great deal of prejudice among steam rail- 
way men to having poles or lines near or over their tradks, but I 
hope you will bear in mind that all great advances in railroading, 
as in every other line of business, first meets the objections of 
those that are only acquainted with the old way of doing things, 
and they think because the new way of doing is different from the 
old that it will be dangerous, or objectionable, for other reasons; 
or it meets with legal enactments that forbid its use. 

I well recollect that in 1884 the Council in Philadelphia had put 
all telegraph and telephone wires under ground and forbade the 
future erection of them in the streets, but at this time the streets 
are full of trolley wires. The lesson we learn from this is that 
all laws, state or national, that stand in the way of our tremendous 
national progress in invention are swept aside or repealed. 

We must remember that, notwithstanding the objections that 
have been made in all departments of mechanical business, the 
progress has been sure, steady and persistent. The American in- 
ventor will keep to the front though the general public may call 
him a fool and a crank. Yet he "gets there." 

We feel that we can remove all objections that are now held 
by the superintendents of telegraph systems, and by all officials 
of the roads, to have wires alongside of their tracks either on Uie 
surface or overhead, if they will enter upon a reasonable investiga- 
tion of the subject. 

We propose to put the overhead telephone wires about six feet 
from and twenty feet above the side of the tracks, whereby we can 
make a contact with the wires by the trolley pole and wheel, the 
same as is done now with my trolley railway system as you see it 
running in all parts of the United States. While the objection can 
be raised that a windstorm may blow the poles and the wires down 
we do not see that it would be any greater objection that to the pre- 
sent system of telegraph wires which line all the railway tracks; 
many of the poles are so heavily loaded by wires that they are some- 
times blown down by wind or broken off by sleet storms. 

On the other hand our poles would have upon them but two 
wires for telephones, or to be used at the same time for telegraph 
purposes, and there would be little, if any, danger of their blowing 
down with the storms that prostrate other poles and wires. 

My other plan of telephoning from moving trains is from the 
electric conductors laid upon the ties upon which we have a yield- 
ing trolley wheel contact the same as overhead, and we have per- 
fected the system whereby we can pass other x'oads and cross- 
roads, and highways and switches, which it would be necessary 
to do in order to have the success we know it will be. 

It is amusing to recall the events of eighteen years ago this 
coming September, when the speaker ran his first trolley car at 
the Philadelphia Electrical Exposition, and to recall the criticisms 
of men who now say any one can do it, but then said a car cotdd 
not be run, lighted and heated by one current, and who called the 
polarity or reversing switch a toy which I then first used in the 
combination which goes to make up the trolley car now in universal 
use in Europe, India, China, Japan, and the world over, without 
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any change from that to become the historical car of September, 
1884. That car was as much like the present trolley cars as the 
photo of a handsome lady is like herself. 

It is my desire that sufficient interest shall be taken in this 
subject by you gentlemen that a committee shall be appointed to 
enter into an exhaustive investigation, and that some one road 
shall be requested to give our Car Telephone System a trial, and 
thereby demonstrate that, by use of this telephone system, the 
saving of life and property in a year, taking as an index the 
losses by collisions between trains in the last twelve months, would 
have paid for the installation of thirty thousand miles of the Bid- 
well Car Telephone System. 

Taking our estimates from the telegrams in the newspapers, 
there has been a loss of two hundred and thirteen lives and a half 
million dollars in property by these collisions. On that basis of 
loss, if the collisions continue as frequently as they have in that 
time, two years of such losses will equip every steam railroad in 
the United States with our Car Telephone System, whereby it 
would be impossible to have a collision occur unless the engineer, 
the firemen and the conductor were all drunk or all asleep or 
sJl dead on each train. 

To bring my meaning near home, we will say that the Fast Mail 
No. 20 on the Burlington is ordered to meet and to pass train 
No. 30 at Daisy Station. The hour is midnight, stormy, dark — 
as tmlighted as Hades. No. 20 is splitting the darkness at sixty 
miles an hour. Daisy Station switch is twenty miles away. 

Suddenly the chug and pound of the drivers is broken by the 
tinkling of the telephone bell. The engineer, without removing 
his eyes from the headlight-broken gloom, through which he is 
plunging, lays his ear against the receiver and hears these ominous 
words: "No. 30 delayed; give us three minutes." A move of 
his hand partly closes the throttle and slows the train. 

Soon another tinkle, and the engineer, pressing his ear to the 
receiver, hears these welcome words: "No. 30 on the switch." 
The throttle is thrown wide open, and No. 20 again plimges through 
the gloom of the midnight hour. On No. 20 are a bride and groom 
and a bridal party, hilarious, happy, joy uncontrolled, the fleeting 
hours on the fleeting train. To them no fear, no sorrow, no dark 
cloud hovers oveir their bright future, their fondest hopes. Alas 
for them I There was only the tinkling of a tiny bell between 
their happiness and a holocaust of death and flames of fire. A 
grinding of crushed cars, a few shrieks of agony, and all those 
happy voices are stilled forever in a tragic death. So many beauti- 
ful women and brave men have been the unfortunate actors in 
such horrible collisions that the above description seems a telegram 
of what had occurred but an hour before. 

You are the men of the hour who stand in the forefront of the 
battle for this added safety on your trains. Shall a thousand men, 
women and children uselessly die, five thousand be made cripples, 
and thirty thousand mourn in the coming five years, or will you 
act promptly in the cause of human safety and stay this awful 
slaughter of innocent men, women and children who ride on your 
trains and whose lives are largely in your keeping? 



I 
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In this humanitarian age when associations are formed and laws 
enacted for the protection of animals, of birds and of fishes from 
the abuse and ruthless destruction by man, we owe it to our fellow 
men that if there is any way possible whereby we can add to the 
security of their lives and their limbs while traveling on railway 
trains, it is our duty to do so. In order to do this, it is our 
duty to lay aside our doubts and satisfy ourselves by a definite 
application of the system to some steam railway whereby we can 
prove or disprove the claims of this invention. 

Gentlemen, you all know better than myself that in returning 
to your homes you do not know if you will walk from the cars 
or be carried out in a coffin, or whether you will be killed in a 
collision and burned up, or if you will be crippled for life. You 
are the men who are responsible, for these matters are referred 
to you, — as I have learned by experience. These facts are so 
prominent in the papers and such accidents are occurring so often 
that it seems thoughtful minds ought to grasp the subject to the 
protection of human life and throw about it that same care, and 
far more than we do to animal or bird or fish life. It is not 
only the victims that are killed or maimed, but we must remember 
that every accident that occurs upon the railroad trains carries 
mourning into families and to relatives and deprivation and sorrow 
from which many of the survivors never recover. 

There is no class of responsible men who are more generous 
and large-hearted than railway officials, of whom you are not an 
exception. 

Mr. Charles L. Jones, for many years superintendent of the Illi- 
nois Central Railway Telegraph System, no doubt known to many 
of you, was a friend of mine ; large-hearted and generous to a fault. 
He has gone to his final reward. 

Individually, in the absorbing cares of your positions, you have 
had no time to study this question in the past ; the proper method to 
handle it is collectively by a committee, thereby no one man as- 
sumes a responsibility for which he might feel some delicacy. 

Do not think I am offering criticism on your past administration 
of the telegraph departments of our great railway systems, but I 
wish to ask you in all sincerity if you will not become subject to 
criticism in the future if you do not investigate and test our 
claim that the Bidwell Car Telephone System is a preventive of 
collisions between trains? Are you not in this sense your brother's 
keeper? Are not many of the lives of your fellow men in your 
hands ? 

It is the sincere desire of the speaker that you will all of you 
return home in safety instead of being carried home in a coffin 
or an ambulance, and that your families will not have to mourn 
your loss because of an accident upon the railways, which, if it 
is a collision between two trains, could undoubtedly have been 
avoided if the trains and the railway had been equipped with a 
Bidwell Car Telephone System. 

Gentlemen, I do not wish to weary you with the details of 
what a perfect railway system will be, yet I will give you a glimpse 
of that happy time when you can enter a train for the Pacific 
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coast with an assured certainty that you will arrive without a 
collision or any other automatic electrically preventable accident. 

The conditions of such certainty will consist in the track rails 
having automatic alarms by which if a rail breaks or is maliciously 
displaced, those alarms will ring in the stations each way. 

If a switch is displaced, accidentally or otherwise, the automatic 
alarms will sound. If a bridge or culvert is swept away the same 
danger signals will ring. 

If two trains are on one block, alarms will ring in each train, 
and not stop until one of them has left the section; these trains 
may be following or meeting each other. 

In the month of March I called upon the manager of one of 
your railways and fully explained the Bidwell Car Telephone Sys- 
tem to him. After a general talk on the subject, he said: 

"It's a good thing, for this reason — any employe of the railway 
can talk into a telephone, but it requires an expert to telegraph." 

He referred me to his superintendent of telegraphs, where my 
communication remains, buried, to this time. But we hope it may 
be resurrected some time in the future. 

Within a few years the business men will demand a 'phone sys- 
tem on your trains, by which, en route, they can call up any city 
or station and transact their business without loss of time. 

A business man coming on from New York to Chicago to at- 
tend to some special and important business, but being desirous 
of seeing Mr. Thompson of Detroit, 'phones from the train to 
Thompson to meet him at the depot at 9 a. m. Thompson is there ; 
they transact their business and he arrives in Chicago on time. 

That is but one instance of from ten to twenty appointments he 
can make on the trip from which the railways, if they wish, will 
derive a large revenue. 

This commercial line will be independent of the railway operative 
system, and will not be connected with the line used by the train 
dispatchers. 

(The address proper being ended, and discussion taken up, Mr. 
Bidwell answered some objections made.) 

Mr. Bidwell: May I be allowed to explain for a moment? In 
my paper I only entered into an outline. The model, which I will 
show downstairs, will give you a better idea of the invention. You 
"will see that I have a strong trolley hanger, and as the trolley 
comes along the wire raises the same as it does between supports, 
whereby we expect to eliminate entirely the jumping of the wheel. 
We also make the wheel deeper some three inches for that pur- 
pose. We cannot tell without a test, but we believe we have 
worked out all those problems so fully that they will give little 
trouble. I hope there will be further criticism. 

(Responding to a query by President Jacoby relative to whether 
the system was then in practical use anywhere, and, if not, asking 
the reason, Mr. Bidwell explained.) 

Mr. Bidwell : No, sir. I have been an invalid for the last thirty 
years. That is why I have made all these inventions. I could not 
do anything else. I applied for my first patent and the application 
lay in the Patent Office until 1896,^ when it was finally issued. Since 
then I have been a helpless invalid, until this summer. I haxe not 
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1 been out at all. And that has kept this matter back, much to my 
regret. I am now ready to try and press it. 

(Answering a question by Mr. Rhoads relative to the position 
of the telephone wire on which the trolley would run, Mr. Bid- 
well further stated.) 

Mr. Bidwell: It is a matter of application. I should prefer to 
put it over the tracks. But my original idea was a side-bearing 
trolley. The model I have here is side-bearing. It will run just 
as well overhead (like street car trolley wires). If there is objec- 
tion to the side-bearing, it can be placed overhead successfully. 

(The discussion being closed, President Jacoby appointed a com- 
mittee of three to take up the paper and report on Mr. BidwelFs 
invention and propositions.) 



PROVES SUCCESS AT GRAND RAPIDS. 



From Grand Rapids Herald, March 7, 1902. 

Benson Bidwell and Charles F. Bidwell -yesterday afternoon, 
through the courtesy of the Grand Rapids Street Railway Com- 
pany and the co-operation of the Citizens' Telephone Company, 
and in the presence of a large number of invited guests, success- 
fully demonstrated the commercial and practical feasibility of tele- 
phoning from a moving electric car without regard to the speed 
attained or the noise incident to the movement of the car. 

The demonstration marks an epoch in the application of the 
telephone in connection with both electric and steam roads, and 
in a measure is but another triumph of American ingenuity. 

The device, simple though it is, is strikingly suggestive of the 
fact that the greatest mechanical innovations and splendid results 
are not always reached through complex details and intricate 
mechanism. In fact, Mr. Bidwell's splendid achievement consists 
more in the idea that it could be done than in forming together the 
necessary mechanical combination. 

An experiment in a limited way, but without any special prep- 
aration, was made on the Muskegon railway by Charles F. Bid- 
well, a son of the inventor, some few weeks ago, but they lacked 
sufficient opportunity at that time to apply it to a thorough test, 
and it remained until yesterday afternoon for the final and com- 
plete test to be made. 

The successful demonstration by Mr. Bidwell yesterday after- 
noon has, beyond a reasonable doubt, solved the great problem 
of telephoning as well as telegraphing from both electric and steam 
roads. Its application, both as a necessity in the operation of 
the road and the benefit of the general public, appears unquestioned. 
It not only affords exceeding benefit to the traveling public, but 
its broader and more urgent field lies in the operation of the road. 
How many lives in the past might have been saved had the chief 
operator been in a position to dictate but a single word to a flying 
train as it surged on to destruction. 

Another prominent feature of Mr. Bidwell's system, as explained 
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• 

by that interesting gentleman, lies in the fact that the same tele- 
phone wires can be used on a steam road for all telegraph pur- 
poses required of two telegraph wires by the railroad company, 
even to having the telegraph instruments in the cars, and the 
same operator who has charge of the telephoning can do the 
telegraphing. 



PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION AT MUSKEGON. 



From Muskegon (Mich.) Morning News, January 10, 1902. 

An invention which will be remembered in j^ears to come as 
one of the most notable of the age was given a practical and most 
eminently successful demonstration at Muskegon Heights yesterday 
morning. As a result of the test it is now possible for a person 
who is a passenger on an electric or a railroad train running at 
full speed to step to a 'phone in the car ' and call up his home 
many miles away or talk to a friend on another train on the same 
line which is speeding along in an opposite direction. If he wishes 
to talk confidentially and personally with a relative or friend who 
lives a few stations ahead of the train on which he is a passenger 
he can call him up and the person will be ready to grasp his hand 
when the station is reached. If he has a desire for an especially 
fine spread at the hotel where he is going to stop when his destina- 
tion is reached, or wants extra accommodations, he can call up the 
hostelry and everything he has asked for will be in readiness when 
he arrives. 

The man who is the author of this wonderful invention which 
will increase the comfort and pleasure of the travelers of the pres- 
ent and the future is Benson Bidwell of Chicago. He has been 
working on the telephone device for many months past and but 
very recently was granted full patents by the government. 

The work of installing the system on the Muskegon Heights 
spur line was accomplished in a few hours. Two motor cars were 
detailed for the demonstration and in each one a 'phone was 
placed. Mr. Bidwell, Train Dispatcher Percy M. Pett, Superintend- 
ent Richmond of the Traction company and the motormen and 
conductors of the two cars were present. 

When everything was in readiness Superintendent Richmond 
stepped to the telephone in one of the cars and Mr. Bidwell to the 
one in the other car, The bell tinkled and the two men began 
to converse in an ordinary tone of voice. While they were still 
talking one of the cars was started up and while going at full speed 
away from the other the conversation was continued. Then the 
other motor was set in motion and no change was noticeable in the 
distinctness of the voices. 

The various members of the party were given a chance to try 
the experiment for themselves. After maneuvering for some time, 
during which nothing but the most satisfactory results were ob- 
tained, the tests were declared a great success. 
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GREATEST VALUE ON STEAM RAILWAYS. 



From the Toledo Times, March 16, 1902. 

The Bidwell telephone device has been successfully tested in 
Muskegon and Grand Rapids, Mich., the electric roads and tele- 
phone companies of those cities having been the first to offer 
facilities for the desired test. In Grand Rapids two trolley cars 
were equipped with the apparatus and the Bidwells and those to 
whom they show their apparatus are in conversation daily from a 
moving car to another moving car similarly equipped and with 
the city and "long distance" subscribers of the Grand Rapids 
Citizens Telephone Company. The connection is made through 
the central office, and each car has its number on the switchboard 
just as any other subscriber. 

The great practical value of the invention, however, does not 
consist solely in talking from moving urban electric cars. It will 
be much more valuable on interurbans and probably most valuable 
of all to steam roads. All that will be necessary in the way of 
additional equipment, Mr. Bidwell says, is an extra set of wires 
along the side of the track and the establishment of such central 
stations as may be necessary. With the equipment in use the 
possibility of wrecks from mistaken orders, or from any cause 
save the defects of mechanical construction of the train or track 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

"If our telephone had been in use on the Wabash Railroad on 
Thanksgiving Eve," Mr. Bidwell said, "that terrible wreck at 
Seneca would not have occurred. The conductor would have 
called up the dispatcher, after the train had left Montpelier, and 
would have verified his orders. He would then have been sure 
where he was to meet that other train, which could also have been 
notified of the impending accident." 

There is also another feature of the system that, while not of 
as great public value, is not to be overlooked. A business man, 
leaving Toledo, for instance, for Chicago, finds out that there is 
some important thing he has forgotten or something that he should 
have told his assistants. All that he has to do is to telephone his 
office from the moving train. 



DANGER OF COLLISIONS NEARLY NULLIFIED. 



From Grand Rapids Evening Press, March 13, 1902. 

As told in the Press at the time, experiments were conducted 
at Muskegon last week to test the practicability of a new telephone 
system designed to be used on moving electric cars or railroad 
trains as a means of communication with each other and with 
stations along the line. 

The working trials of the apparatus are said to have been 
entirely satisfactory to the inventor, Benson Bidwell. Conversa- 
tions were carried on easily and clearly between cars running in 
opposite directions, undisturbed by the rumble and buzzing usually 
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incident to electrical transit. An extra wire was strung parallel to 
the power wire and the principle of the trolley was utilized in 
completing the circuit. 

Many efforts to establish electrical communication between mov- 
ing trains or between trains and stations have been made in the 
past, with more or less successful results. Usually the experi- 
menters have used the rails as their medium. The Bidwell system 
is more simple in theory, and perhaps its very simplicity will 
cause it to win out in the end. 

The investigation and study . being conducted along this line is 
apt to prove both interesting and of great value to the public. It 
is bound in time, if inventors are persistent, to result in the dis- 
covery of some method of reliable and convenient communication 
by which trainmen can keep in touch with each other and with 
headquarters. 

When this is accomplished the danger of collisions will be less- 
ened if not completely nullified. 



TALKED WHILE QOINQ AT FULL SPEED. 



From Grand Rapids Evening Press, January 10, 1902. 

Muskegon, Mich., January 9. — C. F. Bidwell, of Toledo has 
given in this city a successful demonstration of a moving telephone 
apparatus, invented by his father, Benson Bidwell. Permission 
was obtained from the local electric line to use a spur of its track 
at Muskegon Heights. Persons in two cars which were going 
in opposite directions at full speed talked together as naturally as 
if they were using 'phones in two private houses. 

A wire is run parallel with the regular overhead trolley wire. 
To the trolley pole of the car is attached another short pole, which 
forms a connection with the other parallel wire by means of a 
flanged wheel. In this manner a closed circuit is obtained. Two 
ordinary telephone wires are run from each trolley pole to the 
phones in the car. 

In the demonstration here the 500 volts used to operate the 
electric line was reduced to ordinary telephone force by a special 
invention of the originator of the system. 

The telephone system can also be used on steam roads by string- 
ing a wire overhead and using the rails for a ground circuit. 

Full patents have been granted and a stock company will be 
immediately formed for the manufacture of the system. 



BIDWELL SHOWED THE WAY. 



As an example of the practical possibilities of the railway tele- 
phone system, the following, clipped from the Chicago Examiner 
of October 6, 1907, is interesting. But the writer of this article, evi- 
dently, was not well informed of what had been already accomplished 
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by Prof. Bidwell years before the Union Pacific undertook to equip 
its line with the railway telephone. And it is also evident that 
he did not know that the Bidwell experiments had acomplished 
and demonstrated the very things which the ofl&cials of the Union 
Pacific "hope" to bring about by the later "perfecting" of their 
system. But the Examiner is habitually unreliable. 

CALL UP FRIENDS WHILE ON CARS. 



UNION PACIFIC INSTALLS 'PHONES ON ITS "OVERLAND UMITED" GOING 

EACH WAY. 



Officials of the Union Pacific Railroad at Chicago have just 
received inquiries from several English roads for details of their 
telephone service from their best trains. The officials of the Eng- 
lish roads were so favorably impressed by reports made to them by 
British travelers in America, upon their return home, of the great 
benefits of the train telephone that they are already considering 
placing the system in operation upon their own roads. 

The Union Pacific train telephone system has been in operation 
for some time — long enough to have been thoroughly tested. In 
time the railroad hopes to have the apparatus still further per- 
fected so as to enable persons to telephone from the train while it 
is in motion. 

The 'phone system is now installed on trains No. 1 and No. 2, 
known as the "Overland Limited," which run straight through 
form Chicago to San Francisco. The phones are so arranged that 
immediately after the train pulls into one of the larger stations — 
Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Chicago or San Francisco— con- 
nection is made with the telephone system of that city. 

The receiver is placed on a table in one end of the parlor car. 
The wires from the car are attached to wires leading to the trunk 
line of the station 'phone system, and this in turn gives the travelers 
connection with any point in the city reached by telephone. Thus 
it is not necessary to leave the car in order to have a chat with 
friends, arrange for hotel accommodations, baggage, etc. 

Whether the experiments now being conducted to enable tele- 
phoning from the train while in motion will prove successful is a 
question. 

Railroad officials, in discussing the matter, admit that nothing 
successful has yet been done, but they are hopeful. They refer to 
the wireless telegraph and to the most recent wonder of the elec- 
trical world — the transmission of electrical power without the aid 
of wires, the discovery of a European scientist which is now almost 
the sole topic of discussion in the scientific world. 



PRESS COMMENT ON ELECTRIC CAR. 



PART VIIL 
Press G)mment on the Electric Car. 



CURRENT TAKEN OFF BY SHALL WHEEL. 



From Electrical Era, September 25, 1884. 

The Bidwell electric railway at the Electrical Exhibition at 
Philadelphia is now iti good working order. The car is propelled 
by electricity, and the same power also lights the incandescent 
lamps in the car and the arc lights along the railroad. The 
electric current is taken from a dynamo which can be run by 
either steam or water power, and conveyed to the tubes which 
carry the current along th€ railroad. 

A small wheel runs in the tubes and takes the current to the 
motor in the car. It is a very simple process and is a grand 
success. 

The model on exhibition is designed for an elevated railroad, 
and is just the thing that Philadelphia needs very badly. The 
patents for the system are controlled by Benson Bidwell. 

That electricity as a motor for street cars or on steam roads 
is destined to be employed, the ideas, as centered in the Bidwell 
electric railway, are attracting the attention of the railroad 
officials from all sections, and is now one of the striking features 
of our Electrical Exhibition. 



BIDWELL'5 FIRST CARS AT BOSTON. 



From Boston Post, December 13, 1884. 

The American electrical exhibition shows considerable im- 
provement, and the past few days have been busy ones at the 
Mechanics* building, hm^ some little time is yet needed to bring 
the exhibition into satisfactory shape. 

A very interesting exhibit, and one which is now in perfect 
-working order, is the Bidwell electric system. 

The Bidwell electric railway, which is located in the gallery, 
"will be one of the most interesting of all the features at the 
fair to the general public. The tracks make a complete circuit 
of the gallery, and few people fail to take a ride upon the com- 
pany's cars. The company has a train of cars, which are of 
beautiful workmanship and richly upholstered. It probably 
will be a surprise to some to know that the electrical current 
which supplies the power is obtained from the Weston Com- 
pany's works, on Stanhope street, and brought to the building 
by an overhead electric light wire. This system has proven 
fe truth of the theory that the electric current loses but little 
of its power in passing through a motor, and it not only propels 
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the cars, lights and heats them as well, but it lights the streets 
through which it passes, and lights and heats houses as well, 
and also provides power for manufacturing purposes. This is 
illustrated by the exhibit at the fair. 

The same current that propels the cars, lights twenty incan- 
descent lamps in the cars, provides power for twelve Weston 
125 candle power incandescent lamps in the main hall, heats 
the cars, runs a lathe, and provides heat for vulcanizing rubber. 
These diversified uses to which the current of electricity is put 
proves the fact that one current can be used for more than one 
purpose at the same time. 

This system purposes to furnish power and cars for either 
surface or elevated roads. On surface roads the conductors are 
placed in a viaduct between the track. This is covered over 
with a surface plate, in which a slot is cut its entire length, 
through which the electric contact is made between the motor 
and car and the conductor in the viaduct. 

The conductors are suspended under the surface plate, and 
an arm drops from the bottom of the car into the slot and 
by an ingenious arrangement of wheels and springs an even 
pressure is maintained on the conductors. Through this arm 
the current is conveyed to the motor in the car. A novel 
arrangement is attached to the car for the purpose of sweeping 
out any accumulation of dirt in the viaduct and the feeding of 
salt in cold weather to keep the interior of the viaduct clear 
of ice and snow in the winter weather. 

There is a special arrangement of switches, cross sections and 
turnout used when the current is to be used for lighting the 
streets and houses. The cars are backed just as easy as driven 
forward by simply reversing the current. 

The heating of the cars is done by simply passing the current 
through resistance metal, which, in the cars at the fair, is Ger- 
man silver. 

The cars on exhibition are supplied with one five-horse power 
motor, weighing about 600 pounds, and carry with perfect ease 
fifty or sixty passengers. • 



ONE OF THE GREAT ATTRACTIONS AT EXPOSITION. 



From Boston Herald, December 11, 1884. 

One of the greatest attractions at the Exposition is the Bid- 
well Electric System, which is now in successful operation. Two 
cars are run, in the front one of which is the motor, which in 
this case is a small Weston dynamo machine, illustrating the 
fact not generally known, that a dynamo can not only convert 
power into electric energy, but electric energy into power as 
well. Owing to the shortness of the curves, any considerable 
amount of speed cannot be attained in the fair building, but 
enough will be seen by visitors who will witness its operation 
to convince them that any speed desired may be attained on 
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such a road, — ^limited, of course, by the strength of the current 
employed. 

The cars are lit by Weston incandescent lamps, which take 
their current from the same circuit which propels the cars. This 
current is also utilized in illustrating the lighting of the road- 
way by the huge 125 candle incandescent "Mogul" lamps of 
the same company. The feasibility of heating the cars in winter 
is shown in one of the cars, where resistance coils are placed 
tmder the floor, and the heat from which comes upward through 
a grating or register. 

The railway as now operated is further suggestive of the 
possibilities of electric railroading in the future, by the fact that 
the current operating it is derived from the Stanhope Street 
lighting station of the New England Weston Electric Light 
Company, and comes through about a mile of wire. It will show 
the public that there would be no difficulty whatever in operat- 
ing a system of electric railways throughout the entire territory 
of Boston from one central plant. Electricians have long been 
satisfied that the thing could be done, and here at the exhibition 
the public can see it illustrated in the Bidwcll Railway. 

No brakes are used or needed in this system, the counter elec- 
tric current which is set up by the direct current in the motor 
acting as a brake when the direct current is shut off. The car 
is under the most complete control of the engineer or motor- 
neer, who can make it go fast or slow, forward or backward, at 
pleasure, and stop or start instantly. 

In its present position, also, it illustrates an elevated railway 
how it looks to people who are on the ground, and how it feels 
to those in the cars to ride on an elevated track. Every one 
who witnessed the operation of the road during the day and 
evening of yesterday, or who rode on it, expressed the greatest 
satisfaction at its performance; and not a few predicted that 
before five years had passed away, an electric elevated railway 
would be supplying rapid transit to the people of the "Hub." 



EXHIBITION OF TROLLEY AT PHILADELPHIA. 



From Philadelphia Ledger, March 4, 1885. 

An exhibition of the Bidwell electric railway system was 
given yesterday to members of the press and others at the 
laboratory and workshops of the company, No. 117 North 
Fourth street. The Bidwell system consists practically of a 
means of conducting a current of electricity and of making a 
continuous connection between the conductor and a moving 
body. The conductor consists of a split tube placed so that the 
open slot of the tube is vertically downward. The electrical 
connection is formed with the interior of the tube by a metallic 
wheel traveling along the slot, whose diameter is twice that 
of the tube. By this construction electrical connection is not 
liable to be impeded by snow, ice, or dirt, as would be the cas 
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if the conducting surface was exposed to the elements. Any 
form of a dynamo machine may be used as a source of elec- 
tricity, and any appropriate form of motor used for transforming 
the electricity into power. It is expected that the company will 
use in actual service a special dynamo and motor invented by 
Mr. Benson Bidwell. 

At the exhibition yesterday the car, which, it will be remem- 
bered, was exhibited in the Annex building of the Electrical 
Exhibition, last year, was used on a track laid around the labora- 
tory, a distance of about 200 feet. The current was supplied 
by an Excelsior (Hockhausen) dynamo machine, and an Ex- 
celsior motor was inserted in the floor of the car. By means of 
a shunt, the car was lighted with twelve incandescent electric 
lights and heated by means of resistance coils. Three arc 
lights were upon the same circuit as the electric railway. It 
was stated that there would be no difficulty in telephoning or 
telegraphing from the moving car by means of the system re- 
cently practically exhibited in New York by the same current 
that operates the motor and the lights. 

The special advantages claimed for the system is that cur- 
rents of any desired degree of potential can readily and safely 
be used. The tube, if desired, may be completely underground 
• in similar conduits to those used by the cable railway, and 
thus would be protected from obstruction or short circuit. 



TRIALS WITNESSED BY RAILROAD MEN. 



From Philadelphia Times, March 4, 1885. 

There was an interesting exhibition yesterday on the fourth 
floor of 117 North Fourth street, of the Bidwell electric rail- 
way system, which was witnessed by many railroad men and 
representatives of the press. The track was 250 feet long, and 
the car — an open one. finely upholstered — was large enough to 
seat ten persons. Its motion was smooth, easy and rapid, con- 
sidering the numerous curves that were necessitated by the 
limited space, and the same agent that gave it motion was 
utilized in lighting and heating it. 

The dynamo from which the electric current is supplied was 
of five horse power. By two levers in the rear of the car it was 
easily kept in perfect control, the engineer being able to make 
it move backward or forward, slowly or quickly, or to stop or 
start at will. No brakes are used in this system, the counter 
electric current which is set up by the direct current in the 
motor acting as a brake when the direct current is shut off. 

The same current that moves the car is made to light it by 
means of a number of Edison incandescent burners, and to heat 
it by passing through a resistance coil under the floor. The 
dynamo can be operated either by steam or water power, and 
may be located near the railway, or several miles away from it, if 
necessary. The current can be carried by wires to the con- 
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ductors, which are laid beside the tracks on elevated roads, and 
carried to the motor in the cars. 

In surface roads, it was explained, the current may be applied 
in a slot in the center of the track, while in elevated roads the 
conductor may be placed beside the rails. The system is the 
invention of Benson Bidwell. 



CAR LIGHTED AND HEATED BY ELECTRICITY. 



From Philadelphia News, March 7, 1885. 

An exhibition of the working of the Bidwell electric railway 
was given yesterday afternoon for the benefit of members of the 
press and scientific and railroad men. The fourth floor of No. 
117 North Fourth street was the scene of the exhibition and 
successful demonstration. A track is laid around the room, 
which occupies the entire floor, and the car travels over this 
track. 

The car used is about the size of the smaller or bobtail street 
cars, and accommodated several of the gentlemen with a ride, 
five or six of them getting in at once. A dynamo for generating 
the electricity is at the lower end of the room, and furnishes 
between one and a half and two horse power pressure of motive 
power. 

A wire connected with the dynamo transmits the current to 
brass rods or conductors placed on either side of the track, 
and these in turn furnish the motor. For street use the con- 
ductors are to be placed in the center of the track, a slot to be 
left open, through which an arm drops and transfers the current 
to the motor. 

The car used yesterday was lighted by a number of incan- 
descent lamps and heated by a layer of resistance coils. The 
same dynamo does all of this and besides lights several of the 
ordinary electric lights hung in the room. 



ADVANTAGES OF THE TROLLEY SYSTEM. 



From Chicago Tribune, September 4, 1907. 

"Reduced fares do not seem to be the principal thing in send- 
ing people to the interurban trolley lines," said a well-known 
Illinois Congressman. 

"Frequency of service, convenience to the neighborhood, and 
a sentimental disposition to travel direct from the center of 
one community to the center of another without having to 
change are the principal factors in the capture of the local trans- 
portation business by the electric interurban lines. 

"We have built one link after another in our system, and in 
every case the result has been the same. The people have in- 
stantly appreciated the new service and we have not had to hunt 
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for business because it has all come to us. We are in closer 
touch with the people themselves than the steam railroads ever 
have been or ever can be, because our line runs from house to 
house and from crossroad to crossroad, as well as from city 
to city. 

"In my judgment the interurban electric lines are destined, 
within a comparatively short time, to monopolize the local busi- 
ness of the more populated states, not only passenger but 
freight and express as well. The future of the steam railroads 
is in their through business only. 

"Our experience has shown that a small city on one or more 
lines of railroad can nevertheless be built up to a remarkable 
degree when the interurban system reaches it. Many large 
towns are not upon the main line of any railroad. Frequently 
they can be reached only by changing cars. Besides that, com- 
munication between cities in the state which do not happen to 
be upon the same line of railroad, or upon the same trunk 
line of travel, is often exceedingly difficult. A large trolley 
system such as that we have in Illinois can afford to run cars 
to almost every point of the compass, and the more they radiate 
from any city the larger the business and the greater the de- 
velopment of the city." 

In this outline is embodied the real reason for the extraor- 
dinary success of the new system of transportation. A little 
study will show any one that a steam railroad and an electric 
line are essentially different in their methods of operation and 
always must remain so. 

The steam railroads today consist of a locomotive carrying 
a number of cars which are run over rails. The cars may be 
essentially the same as those on the electric line. A standard 
gauge for the rails is common to both systems. The difference 
in the operation is, therefore, entirely concerned with the appli- 
cation of the motive power. The steam railroad train is run by a 
locomotive which generates its own power as it goes along. The 
trolley car receives its motive power, or "juice,** as the motor- 
men call it, from a central station, which may be miles away. 
The locomotive, which burns its own coal and makes its own 
steam, is a big affair, and as clumsy as it is imeconomical. It 
necessarily must carry a number of cars behind it to make it 
profitable. 

Economical management of a railroad has for its foundation 
stone the creation of a type of locomotive which will pull the 
greatest number of cars in the quickest time with the least ex- 
penditure of steam, and with the greatest volume of steam from' 
a given amount of coal. 

It is evident, however, that the trolley car is a totally different 
thing. It creates no power and does not even store it. It is 
merely a contrivance by which electrical power is transmitted 
to the running gear of the car so as to push it over the rails. 
When a trolley car is standing still and the controller is sfiut 
off it expends no power. Every time a locomotive stops for 
five minutes or five hours while steam is up it costs its owners 
something for power which is absolutely wasted in the form of 
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escaping steam and burning coal. Under certain conditions, 
therefore, the trolley car, receiving its power from a central 
station and costing its owners nothing when it is still, is es- 
sentially more economical than the locomotive. 

There is another difference between the two styles of railroad 
which is not always apparent to the casual observer. The 
locomotive to be used profitably must draw a train behind it 
The longer the train the greater the profit. If cars are drawn 
in trains by a machine at the head which produces the power 
it is evident that the railroad cannot afford to run those trains 
frequently. Every trolley car is its own locomotive. It costs 
no more to send out twelve trolley cars at an interval of five 
minutes each than it would to send out a train of twelve of 
them once every hour. Frequency of service, therefore, is as 
simple for the trolley line as it is difficult for the steam rail- 
road. This is the secret of the coming monopoly of the suburban 
and local business by the electric interurban lines. 

It means a good deal to the business man or to the housewife 
or even to the casual traveler to know that one can take a car 
from one' town to another at intervals of from fifteen minutes 
to an hour. The railroad schedules are necessarily arranged 
so that the trains shall arrive and depart from the great cities 
during business hours or early in the evening. The result is 
that in many interior cities which are really entitled to con- 
sideration the railroad trains pass through early in the morn- 
ing or late at night. Frequently the daytime trains are extremely 
few in number, and they are often of the accommodation variety 
and do not compete with the trolley lines in the matter of time. 
On the other hand, most of the interurban systems, even in 
the interior, run through limited cars at intervals of a couple 
of hours, with local cars every hour ^nd sometimes every^ fif- 
teen minutes. For instance, from Evanston to Fort Sheridan 
the Chicago and Milwaukee road now runs cars during the week 
at intervals of seven and one-half minutes, while there is a fif- 
teen minute schedule to Waukegan, and the through cars to 
Racine are only half an hour apart. 

The Chicago & Northwestern railroad, which parallels the 
Chicago and Milwaukee line, cannot begin to compete with this 
senrice even in the rush hours of the day, and if the electric line 
has as good an entrance into Chicago it would only be a matter 
of a short time when it would get the cream of the suburban 
business on the north shore. 

Frequency of service is, therefore, the determining factor in 
almost every case where the interurban takes business away 
from the steam road. This is as true of express and freight of 
the small package variety as it is in the case of passengers. 
Merchants can deliver express matter to the interurban line 
with the positive assurance that it will be started on its way 
™rin an hour or so at the outside. 

It is just as feasible to run separate express cars as it is to 
nn sqarate passenger cars, and neither service is at all dependent 
iipon the other. If the express business is small and the pas- 
senger business large an unimportant compartm^xvX. o\ >i>j\^ 
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through car suffices for the packages, but as the express matter 
grows in volume it is a simple matter to put on special cars 
for this service and they can be duplicated to the extreme ca- 
pacity of the road. 

With proper safeguards and signals, cars can be run over the 
interurban line at intervals of five minutes. As each one pos- 
sesses its own motive power and as each one ceases to be an 
expense when it is out of commission a fully equipped trolley 
line is practically an aggregation of economical locomotives. 

As a result of the fact that the motive power is supplied by 
a central station, each car being able to run independently of 
the other one, there is an elasticity to the electric interurban 
service which never can be reached by the steam railroads. It 
is a simple matter to run one car after another to accommo- 
date a crowd which suddenly appears. 

Steam railroad schedules are as rigid as iron.^ They cannot 
be varied except with danger to the public. An interurban trol- 
ley system is seldom liable to such demoralization as that which 
overtook the Chicago and Northwestern suburban service on 
Labor day. Provision can be made for large crowds by send- 
ing out cars in squads instead of singly, and by the use of mod- 
em safety appliances a double track trolley line can be made 
to carry a service of a car every five minutes during the entire 
day or night, and yet on a moment's notice every other 
car can be dropped or the service still further reduced without 
interfering in the slightest degree with the general working 
schedule. 

It may not be generally known, but it is a fact, nevertheless, 
that the trolley system is much more independent of physical 
conditions than the steam railroad. That is to say, a single 
trolley car, weighted down as it is with a heavy motor, will 
stay on the track in going around a much sharper curve than 
could possibly be negotiated by any train on a steam railroad 
Furthermore, the trolley car will climb a heavier grade than 
is possible on steam lines, even with a doubling up of loco- 
rnotives. For this reason the interurban projectors find it pos- 
sible to twist their road around obstructions and to reach one 
small town after another which it would not .be profitable for 
the steam railroad to deviate for. 

The trolley line cannot go as fast and never will go as fast 
as the steam railroad unless present appliances are materially 
improved. It is likely to be put out of business temporarily by 
an electrical storm, and, havmg less power on the ground, it is 
less able to compete with heavy snow storms; but, on the other 
hand, its power is never killed by local conditions. 

It is evident from this sketch of the differences between the 
two systems that the trolley line is peculiarly adapted to local 
business and the steam line for the present has no competition 
in the way of hauling passengers and freight long distances at 
high speed. The division of the field between the two systems 
is inevitable, and the movement is taking place with a rapidity 
which has caused some railroads to drop the local business cn^ 
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tirely and cease stopping at certain stations where the trolleys 
have captured absolutely all the trade. 

In his first message to the council Mayor Busse asked that 
the committee on local transportation take up and report on 
the question of electrifying the steam railways of Chicago. The 
council instructed the committee accordingly. The message 
follows: 

"To the City Council — Gentlemen: Some little time ago my 
attention was called to the fact that the New York Central and 
Hudson River railroad and other railroads entering New York 
City had substituted electric motor power for steam power on 
their terminals in that city, thereby doing away with the smoke 
that is produced in such volume by the common t3rpe of steam 
locomotive. 

"It has occurred to me in this connection that if electric 
motor power could be substituted for steam power on the 
terminals of the railroads entering Chicago and coming into 
the heart of the business district a large part of the smoke 
nuisance problem would thereby be solved. 

"Acting on this thought while the council was on vacation, 
I invited a number of citizens of Chicago, including the chair- 
man of the council committee on local transportation and the 
city health commissioner, to accompany me to New York for 
the purpose of observing the results of the electrification of 
the railroad terminals there. 

"In New York we were taken over the terminals of the 
New York Central and Hudson River railroad by Mr. W. J. 
Wilgus, second vice president and electrical engineer of that 
road, who has been in charge of the entire work of converting 
the motive power from steam to electricity. We found that the 
immense traffic of the New York Central road and of the other 
roads using its terminals in New York was being handled suc- 
cessfully and, in fact, with the highest degree of efficiency by 
means of electrical power, and that the smoke nuisance produced 
by the common type of steam locomotive had been entirely 
eliminated. 

"Our observations, while satisfying us as to the advisability of 
substituting electrical motive power for steam power on railroad 
terminals in the city, have no definite bearing, of course, upon 
the difficulties to be surmounted and the practical details in- 
volved in the working out of such a change. As Chicago is the 
greatest railroad center in the world, this problem of doing 
away with the common type of soft coal burning steam engines 
inside the city is, of course, a tremendous one, but it is a prob- 
lem which I think the railroads realize must be faced some time 
m the near future, and it is one which the city must help to 
solve, to the end that the smoke nuisance may be eliminated. 
"Therefore, I would recommend that this whole subject mat- 
ter of the electrification of railway terminals in Chicago be taken 
ttp by the council committee on local transportation with power 
to employ such assistance, make such investigations, and pre- 
pare such reports as may be necessary to advise this council 
itilly as to the possibility of installing the necessary electrical 
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equipment for use on the railway terminals of Chicago to do 
away with the steam engines and eliminate the smoke nuisance 
from that source." 



THE TROLLEY IS HUMMING AND COMING. 



From Saturday Evening Post, March 10, 1906. 

Once upon a time in Northern Kansas the postmaster, the 
druggist and the local commander of the G. A. R., who was 
also town marshal and auctioneer, went at night to wake up the 
banker. They had heard a rumor that some railroad surveyors 
were over north and they felt that the emergency demanded 
prompt counsel. 

At;, that time — say twenty-five years ago — anywhere in the 
West the report that another railroad was coming to town 
filed civic hopes as explosively as, sometimes, last night's 
smouldering coals did the careless kerosene-can. Leading citi- 
zens who would have received the heralds of Kingdom Come- 
perhaps not without reason — in complete self-restraint, flushed 
with joy over the arrival of a surveyor's gang; and the most 
bitter of all impersonal ills of life was the announcement that 
the new road had, after all, decided to go to the town eight 
miles south. 

In the fullness of time it developed that the new road charged 
the same rates as the old and was quite as heroic in resisting 
damage claims. Its passenger service gave the traveling man 
an additional chance to get out of town before night — and there- 
by wound the feelings of the hotel-keeper — ^and its freight trains 
gave the farmer two chances to have his heifer killed where 
there was only one before. But for the country town and the 
rural community generally the new road, in the end, meant 
nothing very important. The town is a little town still. The 
banker and cattle-buyer can get passes more easily than before, 
and the township bonds, which were gladly issued and donated 
to aid the new road, have been paid off or refunded. The farmer 
helped to pay them and has furnished most of the tonnage for 
the new line; but probably in the main he does not see where 
else he comes in, when the new line is either formally con- 
solidated with the old or makes all its rates to small shippers 
in agreement with it. 

What evoked the joy and caused the bonds to be voted was 
the idea of competition in transportation. Everybody now 
knows that railroads do not and will not compete except in re- 
gard to big shippers. 

A new factor is appearing, in a limited way, and the eager- 
ness with which this new factor is hailed discloses a pretty uni- 
versal desire — whether well or ill founded does not matter here 
— for relief from what is to all intents and purposes, so far 
as concerns farmers and small merchants, a transportation mo- 
nopoly. 

This new factor is the electric road. In country communiti^^ 
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almost all over the Middle West one will now hear the probable 
coming of the trolley discussed with about the same eagerness 
that was formerly inspired by reports of the coming of a new 
steam line. In this discussion farmers especially are interested, 
for the trolley ought to be especially the farmers* road. With 
its small units and frequent service it can, and in some in- 
stances does, bring both freight and passenger transportation 
practically to his door. It now carries, in some localities, the 
farmer's milk, butter, eggs and vegetables to the country market 
and brings out packages from the town. In certain communi- 
ties, where the freight and express business of the trolleys has 
been well developed, the character of farm industry has been 
notably modified by it. As a rough rule, the country trolley 
runs once an hour, with rates for both passenger and freight 
decidedly below steam-road cost. In many cases the farmer 
finds it cheaper and more convenient than to use his horses. 
What it offers on the social side, in the way of cheap, speedy 
intercourse between farm and farm, and farm and town, need 
not be dwelt on here. Some typical interurban lines report 
that from fifteen to twenty per cent of their passenger business 
is between town and farm. 

Of course, the trolley has already very decidedly arrived as 
a mode of transporting urban passengers. Electric roads in the 
United States now carry about seven times as many, passengers 
as the steam roads. They transport well over four billion a year. 
But over half these passengers are carried in the cities having up- 
ward of 600,000 inhabitants. New York alone furnishes a billion to 
the huge total. This scarcely interests the farmer or small merchant. 
When he is in those centres, news that the trolley is coming is con- 
veyed for purposes of warning and reproach rather than encourage- 
ment. 

In the country the trolley came first, naturally, for passenger 
business, the field in which it was already highly developed. On 
the whole, its freight and express business is so new that per- 
haps the best idea of the efficiency of the electric road, as com- 
pared with steam, can be had by a glance at its record in the 
older field. The Census Bureau has recently completed an 
elaborate report on the subject, and it found that the fast, long 
interurban trolleys — being the type we are now interested in 
7-carried 114,000,000 passengers in 1902; that the rate of fare 
in the Middle West averages about one and a half cents a mile, 
or, roughly, one-half the charge of the corresponding steam 
roads. In a great number of cases steam-road fares have been 
reduced to meet the new competition. Only the other day, in 
Iowa, a grand jury indicted the Rock Island road for making a dis- 
criminatory rate reduction to meet trolley competition. The 
Railroad Gazette says the number of steam-road trains between 
Cleveland and Oberlin have fallen off by half, because of the 
electrics. The average distance traveled by each steam-road 
g^ssenger in the United States increased only five per cent in 
five years prior to 1897, and twenty-one per cent in the subse- 
quent five years — a fact pointed to as indicating that the trollev 
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is forging ahead in short-haul travel — although, of course, this 
is not necessarily conclusive. 

The best development of the trolley as a complete independent 
transportation system, carrying goods as well as persons, has 
been in the Middle West, especially in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan. Last year a handsome terminal station for the use of 
interurban trolleys was built in Indianapolis, and only recently 
this station was improved with three freight-houses, each 24 
by 195 feet. Recently, too, the trolley roads have built freight 
stations and yards in Crawfordsville and other interior towns. 
As to the effect of these improvements, one Indiana manager 
says: "We are now getting all the freight we can handle." A 
trolley freight terminal is being built in the Columbus, Ohio, 
wholesale district. One has just been completed in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. In Topeka, Kansas, the trolley line now moves all 
the output of a stone quarry, and has arranged a car-lot freight 
transfer business in the city. In Massachusetts the management 
of the largest interurban electric, covering the southwest part 
of the State, is busy getting freight and express privileges, and 
proposes to organize a goods service from Fall River to Boston, 
and another Massachusetts company is reported to have bought 
out an extensive wagon express concern to take over its busi- 
ness 

These — ^all recent happenings in different parts of the coun- 
try — show the decided drift in trolley development. What the 
steam roads think of it is illustrated by a case at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. The principal boat line running to Chicago had a 
pro-rata agreement with two steam roads covering freight 
brought in by rail and forwarded by water. Last spring it made 
a similar pro-rata arrangement with the trolley line. The steam 
roads gave notice that they would cancel their agreements un- 
less that with the trolley was canceled. The boat line stuck to 
the trolley, however; the latter built a $30,000 freight-house, and 
had a big increase in its through freight business. 

It is here that the trolley promises to do best as a goods 
carrier — that is, where it can get its freight to a big market 
independently of the steam roads, for the latter will not make 
livable arrangements with it. A line is now building from 
Kalamazoo west to Lake Michigan, running through some of 
the richest Michigan fruit country. The grape and fruit growers 
are watching its progress as eagerly as they watch for the spring 
thaw. With the trolley to carry their products to the lake and 
boats to take it to Chicago, they expect there will be less danger 
of a relapse to the private car-line extortions from which they 
suffered two and three years ago. 

The idea of organization — partly to meet the organization of 
the steam roads — is taking root in the trolley world. Signs of 
somewhat crude beginnings in that direction are plentiful. 
Already there are voluntary associations, with periodical con- 
ventions and discussions of subjects of mutual interest. At 
recent conventions the arrangement of through freight rates 
and schedules has been urged, for the trolley lines are begin- 
ning to be able to offer some pretty respectable long lines- 
one, at least, of 365 miles. 
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It is rather interesting, by the way, as illustrating the superior 
adaptability of the service, that the Indiana Union Traction has 
recently installed a system of train dispatching by telephone, 
every motor car carrying an instrument that can be attached 
to a plug at any switch or turnout. One dispatcher handles 
101 miles of road, the other 119 miles. On the 101 mile divis- 
ion there are 288 trains every twenty-four hours. 

In the matter of rates, as would be expected, the situation 
is rather chaotic. Sometimes, as regards rates, the business is 
done on a passenger rather than a freight or express basis. A 
combination of Ohio lines, for example, carries milk at a flat 
rate of one and a half cents a gallon regardless of the distance. 
Instances of straight freight business at about half steam-road 
charges may be cited; but it is all too new as yet to permit of 
any important comparative showing — and when steam-road busi- 
ness has been bitten, it is a mere flea-bite. It must be remem- 
bered that the total trolley mileage in the United States outside 
of the cities and towns is only some seven to eight thousand 
miles, and though the freight, express and mail cars of the fast 
interurban trolleys run something over 1,000,000 miles a year, 
their business looks very insignificant beside that of the steam 
carriers with their 210,000 miles of road and 1,400,000,000 tons of 
freight moved annually. It is as a suggestion of what may be 
that the trolley is so widely interesting. 

Whether it really will be is, of course, another question. It 
often happens in a selfish world that the big fish eat the little 
ones. 

In New England a good deal of trolley mileage has been 
taken over by the steam roads. The Delaware and Hudson has 
just bought some electric lines around Albany and Schenectady. 
The Pennsylvania takes a bite now and then. It is fair to as- 
sume that the absorbing process will be accelerated as a result 
of various plans now afoot to electrify steam lines — in the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford, for example, in the Manhat- 
tan terminals of the New York Central and Pennsylvania, the 
Chicago terminals of the Illinois Central, and so on. 

It must be remembered also that the country trolley line itself 
has been to a considerable extent an affair of high finance. 

The old Widener-Elkins syndicate in Philadelphia— which 
certainly was not nurtured on new-mown hay — and its suc- 
cesssors, were extensive promoters in this field, and even now 
half the interurban mileage in Indiana is controlled by the 
United Gas Improvement crowd of the Quaker City, which is 
also active in Ohio and is said to have further big plans. 

The coming of the country trolley has been like most pioneer 
enterprises in that it involved a hard time for many of the 
pioneers. The Everett-Moore syndicate of Cleveland — one of 
the largest trolley builders — had to face bankruptcy. Not long 
ago the holding company that controls lines touching eighty- 
eight cities and towns in Massachusetts passed a dividend. Re- 
cently, also, some lines of the Appleyard syndicate, an extensive 
Ohio exterprise, got into financial straits. 

But grround is seldom broken without breaking some men. 
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PROBLEM OP THE THIRD RAIL, 



From the Chicago Tribune, September 8, 1907. 

Running west from Chicago to Wheaton, and thence spreading 
out in form of a "Y" to the sister cities of Elgin and Aurora, 
with Batavia tucked in between on a transverse line, there may 
be found an interurban electric railroad which is a type peculiar 
to itself, at least in this section of the country. 

It is operated with the third rail system, is capable of pro- 
ducing the highest possible speed known to electric railroad 
engineers, and was constructed on a costly basis which has made 
it the envy of similar lines the country over. 

Of course everybody knows, or ought to know by this time, 
that with the third rail system heavier cars can be run and 
higher speed developed than by the trolley. On the other hand, 
everybody equally knows, or ought to know, that under certain 
conditions the third rail is a dangerous thing and can be em- 
ployed only where the lives of the public are carefully safe- 
guarded. 

There are those who think that the third rail may have to be 
abandoned on the Aurora line when the country is completely 
settled up, but its managers do not look forward to any^ such 
contingency, although it is well known that the franchise of 
most of the towns on the line between Chicago and Milwaukee 
prohibit the use of the third rail as a means of distributing the 
motive power. 

Engineers will clash for a good while to come as to the wis- 
dom of using the third rail system on surface roads, but there 
can be no doubt that in the meantime it furnishes the ideal 
system of transportation. 

Not everybody understands why it is that the trolley has its 
limits as regards speed, while the third rail cars are able to 
make so much better time and apparently with the same effort 
The secret lies entirely in the method of producing the contact 
which conducts the current of electricity into the motors at- 
tached to the wheels. The third rail running alongside the regu- 
lar track is absolutely permanent. It presents a broad, smooth 
surface and it has been found possible to run over it a metal 
shoe attached to the car and so constructed that the contact 
between the rail and the shoe is absolutely perfect at all times. 
Third rail electric cars do not get off their trolleys and they do 
not lose their shoes until they wear out by constant service, 
when they are easily replaced by an electrical cobbler. 

Most people who see a trolley car naturally take it for 
granted that the wheel at the top of the trolley pole is in 
close contact with the wire all the time. This is true when the 
car is at rest, but it is far from true during rapid motion. A 
trolley line necessarily hangs in long loops. When the whcd 
runs over it it pushes the loop up in the center and the contact 
is perfect. When the wheel reaches a point near where t1*^ 
trolley line is suspended it naturally follows the line of Ica-*^ 
resistance, and when the car is going fast inevitably jumps fro'*'^ 
one loop to another and skips the sustaining point altogetlm^*'" 
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Whenever the trolley wheel leaves the wire, whether it is 
thrown off altogether or is merely jumping from one loop to 
another, there is a complete cessation of electric current. The 
result is that the electric car with the overhead trolley, unless 
special devices are provided to prevent it, receives its motive 
power in a series of jerks. Besides that it cannot draw the 
same amperage from a wire as the third rail car does from the 
broad metallic surface beneath its shoe. 

This accounts for the fact that the third rail system is capable 
of producing the highest grade of speed and the motion of the 
car is generally much smoother than if an overhead trolley were 
used. 

Of course, the third rail is a deadly instrument. It is heavily 
charged with a current of electricity sufficient to kill a regiment 
of men. A private right of way for the line is, therefore, 
absolutely indispensable. Where a surface railroad crosses a 
public road at grade the third rail must be cut away absolutely 
and the connection for the current made by an underground 
cable passing beneath the roadway. It is necessary also to pro- 
vide cattle guards and put up signs at all of these crossings, 
warning the public against the dangers of trespassing on the right 
of way. 

The third rail system permits of heavy cars, and there are four 
motors of 125 horse power each, or about twice as much as are 
put under the largest car of the overhead trolley systems. This 
necessitates a substantially built roadbed, the result being that 
the Aurora, Elgin and Chicago road is an expensive proposition 
and always will be. 

It is far from being a menace to public life at the present 
time, and for a natural reason. The public was so carefully 
warned away from the third rail that every one was at once 
educated up to the danger, and I have been told that with the 
exception of an odd employe now and then there has only been 
one life sacrificed to the third rail since the opening of the 
system. 

As a road the Aurora line is luxurious in its appointments. 
It does not run sleeping cars because the distances are far too 
short, but it runs fast trains with a schedule of an hour and ten 
minutes from Chicago to Aurora or Elgin, an average distance 
of about forty miles, including half a dozen stops en route. On 
several trains — for they run trains on the third rail line out of 
Chicago— there is served an excellent buffet lunch, with hot 
meat, eggs, potatoes, sandwiches, soups, and a variegated wine 
list. 

The company runs trains all day long on the half hour sched- 
ule, with eight limited trains sandwiched in on the quarter in- 
terval during the rush hour. Sundays the limited trains are 
abandoned and the regular service crowded together on the 
fifteen minute schedule during the daytime and a liberal allow- 
ance for the night traffic. 

On the average the straight fare on the third rail system is 
about 1^ cents, or 25 per cent less than the tariff of the steam 
roads, and the commutation rate on the sixty ride monthly 
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ticket averages less than 17 cents from Chicago to Aurora and 
Elgin. This makes the third rail system an ever present competi- 
tor of the steam road. That it succeeds at all is a proof of the 
inherent good quality of the electric system, because it is forced 
to compete with the Northwestern and the Burlington, two of 
the highest types of suburban railroads in the country. 

By far the most interesting thing in connection with the de- 
velopment of the Elgin, Aurora and Chicago line is the question 
of power supply. When the promoters of the road finally con- 
structed their big power house at Batavia they found they could 
produce electric current far in excess of any demands they could 
make upon the supply themselves. The result was that they 
immediately became producers of electricity in a wholesale 
way. 

The street car lines in Aurora and Elgin were first taken care 
of. Then the current was distributed to the elevated road at 
Chicago. Power was supplied for the Aurora and Joliet line of 
the Fisher system, and for the trolley system owned by the Au- 
rora line itself, running from twelve miles south of Aurora 
at Yorkville to Carpentersville, six miles north of Elgin, and 
forming the cap piece for the big "Y," of which Chicago is 
the base. 

When -all the demands of all the adjacent transportation lines 
had been looked after the third rail people found they were 
still in the market as sellers of electricity. Just here they ran 
up against the municipal ownership idea and knocked it into a 
cocked hat. The city of Elgin had a municipal lighting plant, 
with a completely equipped power house of its own. It seemed 
to some of the city fathers that the light was costing them a 
good deal and they appealed to the interurban line for technical as- 
sistance. The result was that the city of Elgin abandoned the 
idea of lighting the town by the municipal plan. The power 
house and all the local connections were turned over to the 
electric railroad company, which since has allowed the local 
power house to lie idle and has supplied the city of Elgin with 
electric lights at a cost to the consumer of approximately 30 
per cent less than that charged by the municipal plan. 

Much the same thing took place at Wheaton, where there 
was a 12 cent rate. There the railroad company agreed to sell 
the town its electricity at a reduction of 50 per cent, or an aver- 
age rate of 6 cents, the town doing the distribution over its 
own wires and pocketing the difference in cost of producing 
the power. In Glen Ellyn the experience was the same. In 
Lombard the railroad company built the distributing plant also 
and then turned it over to the village, which paid tor it out 
of current receipts, and now operates the distributing plant as 
its own, but receives the power from the railroad company a^ 
wholesale rates. 

It is not yet out of the range of possibility that the McKinle>^ 
system which is pushing northward with the idea of securing 
through line from Chicago to St. Louis may ultimately comt 
into this city by way of the Aurora line and the Metropolitai 
elevated. This could easily be accomplished, it is said, by fittinj 
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the ordinary shoes to the trolley line of the Illinois Traction 
system, so that they would have a direct entrance of their 
own as far as the Fifth avenue terminus of the Aurora line. 



TROLLEY NETWORK EAST AND WEST. 



From Chicago Tribune, September 6, 1907. 

Reference to the railroad maps of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
will show that Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Columbus, Indian- 
apolis, and Detroit have been making themselves the centers of 
individual spider webs of interurban trolley systems, while 
smaller cities of the Central West have been quick to take advan- 
tage of tlie new means of building up connections with sur- 
rounding territory. Each of the places named is the hub of 
a system of radiating trolley lines of great value to the central 
cities. 

It is at once apparent, after a study of the interurban trolley 
map prepared by Bion J. Arnold, that the territory between 
Columbus and Indianapolis, and from Cincinnati northward 
to Toledo and Detroit, with the lake shore extension eastward 
to Cleveland, is fairly gridironed with trolley roads. They 
connect manufacturing towns and commercial centers, and open 
up the rich agricultural country in between to a wonderful de- 
gree. This means a vast increase of business for the larger 
cities of Ohio and Indiana. 

By a careful choice of routes one may pick a trolley line 
from Indianapolis northeast to Toledo, and thence eastward 
along the whole shore line of Lake Erie, through Cleveland to 
Erie, Pa. The time is practically here when a similar journey 
may be made from Wheeling, W. Va., to the Illinois line. 

Chicago has two fine suburban lines reaching westward to 
Aurora and Elgin and northward to Racine, with a southern 
connection to Joliet, but it has yet to make itself the center of 
a real interurban network. This city has been for so lon^ a 
time the greatest railroad center in the world, one would think 
the strenuous community would jump at the chance of securing 
these electric feeders for its commercial supremacy, but the 
contrary has been proven. Possibly Chicago has been so ac- 
customed to big steam trunk lines it thought it could be inde- 
pendent of snuffy little trolleys. The steam roads undoubtedly 
made Chicago great, but that is no reason why the trolleys 
should not help materially to make it greater. 

After all, the interurban system is such a new thing that busy 
cities may be forgiven for failing to recognize the onrush of 
a strange giant in the transportation fight. In fact, Chicago 
has had such wretched transportation facilities within its own 
borders it might not have been prepared to handle the interur- 
ban business. Possibly it was a case of the wind being tem- 
pered to the shorn lamb, but now that the street car problem 
in Chicago has been practically solved, attention must be de- 
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voted to the interurban business if Chicago is not to continue to 
lag behind the more enterprising cities of Ohio and Indiana. 

It is true that as far back as 1840 inventors and scientists 
were experimenting on electric motors, but it was not until 
Siemens and Halske organized their celebrated firm in 1876 that 
electric traction became a commercial possibility. Edison was 
operating an experimental line at Menlo park in 1880. Five years 
later twenty lines were in operation in various cities and today, 
twenty years later, every city in the countr\* is equipped wifli 
electric car systems, while the lines from city to city are multi- 
plying as fast as the engineers can lay out the routes. It is evi- 
dent that the interurban road, as we know it now, was brought 
into being as the natural successor of the elevated and the subur- 
ban surface road in the Eastern cities. From these city roads in 
Massachusetts have grown interurbnn lines throughout the West 
with better rolling stock, better roadbeds, more frequent cars, and 
shorter running time, although in New England the old city car 
is still used. 

In the great trolley belt of Indiana and Ohio and on the 
Illinois lines as far as they have progressed the interurban road 
has generally been created as an independent system, although 
it has, as a matter of course, absorbed the corporations running 
the city lines and electric light plants. Even where one corpora- 
tion owns the entire system the city and the mterurban services 
are kept entirely separate, except that they receive their power 
from the same source. Where there are separate corporations 
the interurban cars sometimes pick up a small amount of the city 
business, turning over, however, a large percentage, if not all, 
of the receipts to the local company. 

The census bureau in 1902-1903 undertook the collection of 
data showing the condition of the interurban systems at that 
time. Since then the business has outgrown all attempts at its 
statistical history. The census figures showed, however, 1,600 
miles of interurban lines in Massachusetts, 1,278 miles each in 
Ohio and Indiana, 1,113 miles in Pennsylvania, and about 600 
miles in Illinois. Since that time the work of construction has 
progressed so rapidly accurate figures cannot be given, but it 
is probable that Ohio and Indiana have each passed Massachu- 
setts in mileage, although the Bay state and Connecticut and 
Rhode Island and the lower ends of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire still furnish the largest compact area of interurban de- 
velopment. 

It is in the Middle West that great distances have to be con- 
quered. Therefore, the sleeping car is found on the through 
lines in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, while special chair cars, 
with buffet lunches and "limited" ser\nce, with extra fare, are 
becoming common. The interurban trolley car today on the best 
lines and the best trains is quite as luxurious in its way as any 
vehicles found on the best steam trains in the country. In many 
cases, particularly in Ohio, special cars are being built for 
particular service, one notable example, elaborately furnished, 
having cost $11,000. 

In the three states mentioned the speed of the interurbans 
has been developed to an extraordinary degree. The Aurora, 
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Elgin and Chicago line, which runs over a third rail system, 
easily speeds up to sixty and seventy miles an hour, ana the 
actual running schedule from Chicago to Aurora, forty miles, 
including all stops, is only one hour and ten minutes for the 
limited trains. 

There is a distinct tendency in the states of the Middle West 
toward a combination of interurban interests, made necessary 
by the long distances, which in turn demand through cars and 
fast time. At first local capital started lines between nearby cit- 
ies. These were so successful the promoters found no difficulty 
in securing outside money for extensions. Then this outside 
capital found itself appealed to for funds to build competing 
roads, which could not possibly be successful under such cir- 
cumstances. The inevitable happened. The big capitalists 
concentrated their investments. The result was the rapid con- 
solidation of the short lines into large systems. The public 
has been the gainer by the adoption of through cars and 
related timetables at transfer points. Here in Illinois, at 
least, and possibly in other states, there has been worked 
out a curious interchangeable commutation ticket. The subur- 
banite at Aurora may buy $6 worth of 5 cent coupons at his 
own ticket office for $5. These coupons are good on a majority 
of the Illinois roads, including the big system south and west 
from Peoria and Danville. The coupons represent cash, not 
mileage, the trolley lines have not yet been standardized in the 
matter of fares or freight rates, some charging 2 cents a mile 
for passengers and competing directly with the steam roads, 
while others drop as low as a cent a mile on round trips. 

All 9f these interurban lines in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio 
are doing an express and freight business, the future of which 
no man can estimate. Just how profitable it may be for electric 
roads is one of the things careful traffic managers would like 
to find out. The United States Express Company operates a 
regular service on the Chicago and Milwaukee line and is mak- 
ing it pay. The Electric Package Company is a corporation 
representing five Cleveland interurban lines. Each line fur- 
nishes its own train crew, and the packr 2^e company the express 
messenger. The company does a regr xv express business on a 
quick schedule, and the gross earnings in 1905 were more than 
$200,000. Even bulk freight is carried by most of the trolley 
roads where it can be done without through delivery to another 
line or into the large cities. The freight traffic is generally 
confined to particular commodities originating along the line 
of the road. For instance, the McKinley lines load coal at the 
mines and dump it anywhere along the right of way, the far- 
mers combining to buy their fuel in carload lots. The Chicago 
and Milwaukee has made a specialty of gravel from its own beds 
at Libertyville and Kenosha. All of the lines are going ex- 
tensively into the milk business, and refrigerator cars for but- 
ter, eggs, fruit, and vegetables are becoming more common than 
the sleepers. The trolley also seems to furnish a solution of 
the problem of how to furnish ice for country towns and farm 
houses. In Indianapolis in particular the interurban lines reach 
the center of the city, permitting express arrangements with the 
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smaller cities, while in Chicago the Aurora line is the only 
large road with a good downtown outlet. 

One thing is certain, an interurban trolley line connecting 
two cities, with a good agricultural country as the meat in the 
sandwich, will pay almost from the start from its passenger 
traffic, the express and freight. business being in the nature of a 
by-product and pure "velvet." 



TROLLEY LINES AS TRADE QETTERS. 



From Chicago Tribune, September 9, 1907. 

As a means of neighborhood communication, as a trade getter, 
the interurban trolley is far ahead of the steam railroad. It in- 
duces people to come into the central city who would never move 
away from home if they had to depend on a railroad running on 
regular time tables. On the contrary, the interurban lines running 
into the principal cities of Indiana and Ohio are crowded to their 
capacity almost all the time. 

Interurban lines which started out on a two hour schedule have 
soon been compelled to double the number of their trains. More- 
over, the country population has taken readily to faster service and 
more luxurious cars, and has shown a readiness to pay for special 
accommodations which is not in accord with the popular estimate 
of the bucolic character. 

The experience of most of the interurban railroads is that while 
the long distance traffic is not generally profitable, there is a great 
amount of journeying from town to town, and it is this dass of 
travel which the steam railroads never have been able to cultivate 
with success. Suburban travel by steam roads always has been 
profitable because it is made up by people who do business in a city 
but prefer to live in the country. The smaller cities, however, have 
always been more or less isolated and remained so until the advent 
of the interurban electric road. 

Ohio is peculiar among the Western states because of its large 
number of small cities. It has, therefore, become the natural home 
of the interurban system, even to a greater extent than Indiana. 
The Ohio neighljorhoods are all prosperous. The operating ex- 
penses seem to be small as compared with the gross receipts, and, 
while the steam railroads are frequently managed by receivers, the 
trolley lines exhibit a remarkable history of financial success. 

In most cases interurban lines organized as individual enter- 
prises have been able to buy up street car and electric light plants 
in practically all the towns along the line, and in many instances the 
purchases have been made out of current receipts. In fact, an 
interurban line to be financially successful necessarily must control 
the local plants, because the big powerhouses now in use can be 
profitably managed only on a wholesale basis. 

The interurban line which manufactures its electric power on a 
large scale soon finds itself in a position where it can defy 
all competition and can supply light and local power merely as 
a surplus. The limit of distribution of electric light and power 
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has not yet been reached, and the interurban lines for a radius 
of a hundred miles, with the local car lines and electric lights in 
the whole territory, can easily be supplied from a central point at 
a price which simply defies small local competition. 

In the early days of the interurban system, which is not ten 
years ago, it was supposed to be necessary to have powerhouses at 
frequent intervals, and a good deal of money was wasted in that 
way. Then the electrical engineers found they could handle their 
currents at long distances. The result was an inevitable combina- 
tion of interest, so that now in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio three 
syndicates of capital practically control the systems of the three 
states so far as their strictly interurban business is concerned. 

Travel by trolley came just in time to relieve the steam railroads 
of their increasing congestion. The trolleys practically took pos- 
session of the local business at a time when the steam roads were 
being taxed to their utmost capacity to look after the through 
traffic. 

Most of the through cars now carry baggage as a regular part 
of their business, the steam railroad rule of 150 pounds for each 
passenger being generally observed. 

The time is not far distant, it is said, when nearly all the steam 
railroads will seek to control their own trolley system. The first 
move in this direction was made wisely by the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad, under the direction of President 
Mellen, and that line now runs both steam and electric lines side 
by side, and with equal profit. Those who have had practical ex- 
perience with the management of electric lines insist that the steam 
roads will be forced, in the next five years, to adopt electricity as 
the motive power for all local lines, and possibly on the through 
routes. 

The real electric locomotive is still to be developed, according to 
the opinion of the best interurban managers. For passengers the 
individual car with its own motive power has many advantages. 
It permits a frequent schedule, which seems to be in the minds of 
the people the controlling argument for the adoption of the electric 
system. As the freight and express business grows on the electric 
lines, however, trains of cars separate from the passenger coaches 
will come into use more and more. Then the electric locomotive, 
pulling many cars, will come more and more into use for all freight 
purposes. In fact, on a number of lines it has almost been found 
necessary to run trains and the electrical engineers have provided 
a system by which cars are harnessed together and the power ap- 
plied equally by a single motorman. 

With traction depots in many of the large cities and with long 
lines under a single system, the interurban line has grown to be 
something entirely distinct from the local street car roads, of which 
it was once merely an extension. The electric trolley as a means 
of transportation between cities is as much of a fixed fact now 
as it is on the streets of the average city, and the chances are that 
we have seen only the beginning of this means of local travel. 
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DEVELOPHENT OF INTERURBAN BUSINESS. 



From Chicago Tribune, September 10, 1907. 

Standing in the middle of the great traction depot in the heart 
of the Indiana metropolis, with a dozen cars ready to start in as 
many directions, one is able to get an accurate idea of the develop- 
ment of the interurban business. 

From the commercial and political metropolis of Indiana there 
radiate electric lines which tap every corner of the state and which 
bring in passengers from the farthest portions of Indiana. The 
Traction building in Indianapolis is not only unique in its way, 
but it is an actual factor in the building up of the city which can- 
not be misunderstood or neglected. 

Nowhere else, so far as I know, has the interurban idea V *• 
developed to such an extent. The traction depot in Indianapolis is 
as busy a center as any steam railroad depot in Chicago, and the 
estimate of 6,000,000 passengers handled by the electric roads 
running into the traction station in Indianapolis is well within the 
mark of absolute accuracy. 

In this station one may take through cars for Dayton, O., on the 
east and Fort Wayne, Ind., on the north. On other tracks are 
cars to Muncie, Anderson, Kokomo, Logansport, Marion, Rich- 
mond, Lafayette, and other thriving towns. By a transfer or two 
one may reach Louisville, Ky., or Columbus and Cincinnati, in 
Ohio. 

Joined together in a union depot and practically under the same 
systematic management, the interurban transportation lines of Indi- 
ana are a complete and formidable competitor to the steam roads 
which gridiron the state. So complete are they in their organiza- 
tion that one may readily understand the splendid commercial 
growth of the Indiana metropolis. 

Underneath the shadow of the commercial strength of Chicago, 
Indianapolis has grown to the stature of a great city. Seven years 
ago there was not an interurban line in existence. Since then 
Indianapolis has been welded with lines of steel to Fort Wayne, 
Lafayette, Columbus, Richmond, and all of their intermediate 
towns. 

The traction station in Indianapolis is really unique. It became 
possible only when the interurban lines were so strong that they 
overcame all local interests. The city street railroads do not run 
into this depot, which is used exclusively for the interurban busi- 
ness. There are no less than eleven distinct interurban lines 
running into this central depot, which is as busy a place on the 
hours and half hours as one could easily imagine. The Traction 
building in Indianapolis is as recognized an institution as the court- 
house or the state house itself. Most of the trams leave on the 
even hour, so that at that time one may usually find ten or a 
dozen cars ready to leave for the outlying cities of Indiana. 

"I do not think we can cut into the steam roads," said Vice- 
President Peck of the traction combination. "In some way we 
seem to have developed an entirely new business. Now and then 
we hear that the traction roads have broken down the business 
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of the steam lines, but as a whole we find that we have taken out 
a class of business the steam lines failed to secure. 

"We do not attempt to do a general freight business, but I 
suppose the package freight we pick up might be classed as express. 
Thus far the interurban lines are not prepared to handle freight 
So far as I can see it, the future of the interurban lines lies 
rather in the passenger business than in the freight possibilities." 

There has been no agreement as to passenger fare among the 
interurban roads o| Indiana. The tariff ranges all the way from 
1 to 2 cents per mile, and the commutation rates are regulated by 
the steam roads. Often the trolley lines are able to take ad- 
vantage of the lack of through communication. For instance, most 
of the rail routes of Indiana run east and west. It is not easy 
to progress from Indianapolis to Fort Wayne or South Bend by 
"39n Yet the trolley goes to Fort Wayne from Indianapolis twice 
a day, and the extension to South Bend is only a matter of time. 
Here, as elsewhere, the frequency of the trolley service is the one 
determining factor in its success. On the even hours the trolley 
station in Indianapolis is crowded to its utmost capacity, and a 
dozen cars are waiting for their passengers. On the uneven hours 
and on the half hours, 4o a limited extent, Indianapolis is still 
in touch with rural Indiana. 

This terminal station of Indianapolis is in the heart of the 
city and represents a direct connection with the smaller cities of 
the state. Thousands upon thousands of people pass into the trac- 
tion station in Indianapolis and out upon its interurban lines. It 
is a kind of traffic which has been neglected too long by the great 
cities. Suburban business, both in regard to passengers and freight, 
is certain to be absorbed by the electric line within the next genera- 
tion of commercial progress. 

In his general article on interurban railroads Edward Dana 
Durand has shown that the significance of the electric railway as 
a factor in the transportation of commodities lies chiefly in two 
directions. In the first place, it carries considerable quantities of 
goods between town and country. 

In the second place, the electric railway furnishes much more 
frequent and prompt service between small towns and between 
these tow^s and large cities than is furnished by the steam rail- 
ways. This is the case not only as compared with the li^ht freight 
traffic on steam lines but even as compared with their express 
traffic. 



COHFORTS OF TROLLEY CAR TRAVEL. 



From Chicago Tn&u^^, September 11, 1907. 

By trolley from Indianapolis to Dayton and from Dayton to 
Columbus is a long journey, but worth the making as a demon- 
stration of modern interurban possibilities. From the traction 
station in Indianapolis one may travel comfortably direct to Dayton, 
and from there either to Cincinnati or Columbus as the case may be. 

On the limited trains of Indiana and Ohio one may find co«v^\R.\ft. 
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comfort, amounting to almost a luxury. When the habit of travel- 
ing by trolley is once firmly established one wonders that the nui- 
sances of the steam roads were ever submitted to. The electric 
line is the perfection of traveling — at least for short distances. 
There is a freedom from dirt and cinders and one feels nearer the 
country through which he travels than on the steam road. 

The trolley line is essentially a neighborhood affair, because 
stops are made at unfrequented crossroads and the coimty pas- 
senger is much rnore in evidence that the through tourist. It is 
the unanimous opinion of the managers of the trolley roads that 
they cultivate the habit of traveling. 

When the distances between any two towns is at all great the 
steam railroad is practically free from competition, but for short 
distances the electric trolley line is practically master of the situa- 
tion. All through the inter urban belt of Indiana and Ohio the 
traveling public has come to recognize the convenience of catching 
a car at frequent intervals. 

If the traveler misses one car he takes the matter philosophically 
because he knows that another car will start in a few minutes. 
The result of the short intervals between cars is that the country 
people travel much more frequently thSM* would be the case if 
they were dependent on the rigid schedules of the steam roads. 

The proprietors of the big department stores in Indianapolis 
and Cincinnati say that they have almost doubled their trade since 
the introduction of the interurban system of travel. Curiously 
enough the local stores of the small villages have not lost any 
custom as the result of the traveling habit induced by the inter- 
urban cars. These village stores have found it simple to increase 
their stocks, and 'have slowly but surely met the competition of the 
city stores by increasing the variety of their own supply. The 
effect has been felt more particularly by the groceries and meat 
markets. 

The electric car has added enormously to the business of the 
supply stores of the country towns. Villages where perishable 
goods simply could not be had ten years ago are now supplied 
with fruit and vegetables as a matter of course, and the express 
compartments on the electric cars radiating from such a market 
point as Indianapolis are frequently loaded with cantaloupes from 
Colorado and watermelons from Georgia. 

The traffic managers of all the interurban roads all tell the same 
story as to the extent of their express or package freight business. 
It is growing every day, and only the lack of depot facilities keeps 
it within bounds. 

What is not so generally understood, but what is an unpleasant 
symptom, is the combination of the interurban lines into a few 
great systems. The majority of the lines in Ohio, as well as in 
Indiana, are controlled by the combination of Philadelphia capital- 
ists known as the "U. G. I." Local managers are frequent in 
Columbus as in Dayton and Indianapolis, but the great bulk of the 
interurban roads in the two states is owned by the Philadelphia 
syndicate. 

This community of interest may before long result in a monopoly 
of the interurban business such as the general public is not entirely 
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prepared for. In most cases the trolley lines do not cross state 
boundaries. They are controlled to some extent by the local state 
authorities, but as yet the interurban business is so novel in its 
character that the railroad boards of the different states are not 
prepared to negotiate it, while the federal interstate commerce 
commission has not yet awakened to the importance of the business 
being done by the interurban roads. 

The Philadelphia combination apparently has been alive to the 
situation, as today the majority of the interurban roads from Dan- 
ville and Paris, 111., on the west, to Erie, Pa., and Wheeling, 
W. Va., are controlled by the Philadelphia syndicate. With this 
goes almost invariably the management of the local electric light 
and in most cases of the local street car lines. 

The effect of the interurban traffic has been that of economy of 
power when produced by a central point and distributed long dis- 
tances. In this lies the secret of the electric line. It can transmit 
its power long distances without the slightest loss. 

An interurban road can create enough electric energy at a single 
power station not only for its own use but can successfully sup- 
ply power and light to all the towns along its line. Electric energy, 
as heat, light, and power, can be transmitted from a central plant 
for many miles without a perceptible loss and with only a few 
wires as the means of transmission. As a natural result the in- 
terurban line is in a position to dominate the electric lighting and 
power of a dozen important towns along its line. 

Steam as a motive power cannot be transmitted for any great 
distance. The locomotive must create its own power and must 
carry its own coal to make its own steam, which is destroyed the 
minute it is used. Electric energy, on the contrary, may be stored 
up and it may be transmitted hundreds of miles without the slight- 
est loss. 

The fact that the Aurora, Elgin and Chicago road can supply 
electric lighting from its central power plant at Batavia at a lower 
rate than the municipal plants in Glen Ellyn and Wheaton is an 
evidence of the profit there is in the interurban business. 



PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEH TO BE ELECTRIFIED. 



From Chicago Examiner, October 5, 1907. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Oct. 4. — The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is 
committed to the electrification of its entire system. It will begin 
with the New York terminals, later the line from New York to 
Philadelphia, then the Philadelphia terminals and finally its roads 
that extend westward from Philadelphia. The work will be done 
as rapidly as possible. 

This announcement was made to-day by Pittsburg officials of the 
company. At first only passenger trains will be operated by elec- 
tricity. But this will be followed quickly by the freight service. 



SUITS TO RECOVER ROYALTIES. 



PART IX. 
Suits to Recover Royalties. 



Some years ago, while knocking about the city of Chicago, Prof. 
Bidwell fell into conversation with a young superintendent of a 
West Side horse car line relative to the cost of operation. The 
superintendent said that the motive power of his company (horses) 
then cost seven dollars ($7.00) a day for each sixteen-foot car. 
This cost included feed, attendance, shoeing, et cetera, of horses 
and general repairs. 

The cost of electric power to drive the present-day 30 and 
40-foot cars is about five dollars ($5.00) a day. This expense 
covers coal, firemen, engineers, electrical generators, et cetera. 

The difference between the old horse car system and the present 
trolley system in cost is seen, at a glance, to be at least two dol- 
lars ($2.00) a day per car (saying nothing of the increased carrying 
capacity of the now much larger cars). Allowing one doltlar 
($1.00) a day per car as interest on the increased capital needed 
to apply electricity (considered a fair allowance by all who have 
taken the trouble to compute the interest), there is still a difference 
of one dollar ($1.00) a day per car in favor of the trolley system. 

Therefore, it is readily seen, the inventor of the trolley system 
is entitled to at least one dollar a day royalty on every trolley car 
operated in the United States. Since there are at least eighty 
thousand electric cars now running in this country, it is not hard 
to see that Benson Bidwell should be in daily receipt of at least 
$80,000 in royalties, an annual income of twenty-nine millions two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Notwithstanding Prof. Bidwell is entitled to this vast sum an- 
nually, he is yet a comparatively poor man, living on a small 
salary received from the Bidwell Electric Company.; 

The electric trust and other large electric companies which build 
equipments for the trolley railways have made more than three 
hundred millions by stealing his patented processes and ideas, and 
this fabulous sum does not include gains derived in countries other 
than the United States. 

Prof. Morse, inventor of the telegraph, did not secure patents 
in Europe; but European countries, after his telegraph had come 
into use abroad, donated him a lump sum of $400,000 as a partial 
recompense for his useful and now indispensable invention. 

In view of what was done for Morse, does it not appear but 
just and fair that those European countries (the inventor being 
neglected at home) should give to Prof. Bidwell a like sum as 
a small token of public gratitude for the greatest industrial, com- 
mercial and social boon of any age? 

The trolley car carries millions every day, and its benefits can be 
reckoned only in the millions. 

If any benefactor of the human family ever deserved the Nobel 
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Prize more than Prof. Bidwell he was or is a prodigy in philan- 
thropy to mankind. Rudyard Kipling received the world prize 
this year (1907); why not Prof. Benson Bidwell in 1908? 

In 1906 the people of the United States enjoyed seven billion 
two hundred and forty million rides on the trolley cars. This is 
an average of ninety rides for each man, woman and child living 
under the Stars and Stripes in America. 

Now, if each of these eighty odd millions could afford to pay to the 
inventor of the trolley car a paltry one cent each per annum, 
it would bring to him a sum equal to eight htmdred thousand dol- 
lars a year. This sum could be paid to him through an annual 
appropriation by Congress from the United States Treasury, in 2 
per cent 50 year government bonds. The people would not feel 
the loss of this sum; and, if the appropriation were cut down 
to one-tenth, or eighty thousand a year, the appropriation woidd 
be a mere bagatelle to the people and the government. 

Bid well's trolley patents run twelve years from date (1907) and, 
should he and his son again go into the courts to fight for their 
rights, the cost to the people of the United States, in court fees, 
lawyers' retainers, et cetera, would be far beyond eighty thousand 
a year; and it might reach beyond even eight hundred thousand 
dollars a year. 

The royalties on trolley cars now operating, even at the trifling 
sum of twenty-five cents a day, would net to Benson Bidwell, in 
the next twelve years, the enormous sum of $87,600,000.00. And 
the number of cars is daily increasing; so that it is but fair to 
infer that the royalties would greatly increase, perhaps double in 
twelve years. 

The question arises: Can the people of the United States "look 
the trolley car in the face" without blushing, when they know and 
remember that the man who invented it is living in a rented 
house, he and his good wife, who has stood so nobly by him 
through sickness and poverty for thirty years, having only the 
necessities of life — and those earned by the inventor at the feeble 
age of seventy-two years? For, notwithstanding Bidwell has given 
to the world this priceless boon, he now, old and decrepit, must 
daily go to his onerous labors, just as any other younger and 
abler man who has never done aught for his country and people. 

It is the least that the people of America can do to bring pressure 
to bear on their representatives in Congress to vote an appropriation 
that will keep Bidwell and his good old faithful mate from want 
in their few declining days. 

The array of patents appended, it will be seen at a glance, 
furnished Bidwell all ground needed or desired on which to base 
the numerous suits filed in various cities for infringement. The 
list here given is not complete, but it shows enough to convince 
the most skeptical of the inventor's just claim to all he and his 
attorneys asked in the numerous actions brought. 

Patent No. 305,730, dated Apr. 24, 1884 
Patent No. 315,113, dated Apr. 7, 1885 
Patent No. 318,594, dated May 20, 1885 
Patent No. 504,549, dated Sept. 5, 1893 
Patent No. 517,258, dated Mar. 27, 1894 
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Patent No. 392,660, dated Nov. 13 



1888 



Patent No. 689,596, dated Oct. 15, 1901 
Patent No. 373,046, dated Nov. 15, 1887 
Patent No. 86,033, dated Dec. 11, 1906 
Patent No. 39,628, dated Dec. 6, 1906 
Patent No. 4,868, dated Feb. 28, 1907 
Patent No. 6,369, dated Dec. 11, 1906 
Patent No. 100,811, dated Sept. 4, 1906 
Patent No. 845,628, dated Feb. 26, 1907 
Patent No. 839,096, dated Dec. 25, 1906 
Patent No. 798,156, dated Aug. 26, 1905 
The patents listed above cover the many points and principles 

tabulated below, besides others not mentioned or suggested in the 

enumeration. 

1. The use of an independent conductor. 

2. The trolley or arm carried by the car. 

3. The lighting of cars by electricity. 

4. The heating of cars by electricity. 

5. Lighting and heating of houses with car current. 

6. The conduit system of applying electricity. 

7. The reversing switch on trolley cars. 

8. The storage battery for running cars. 

9. Telephoning and telegraphing from running cars. 

10. The gearless motor on cars. 

11. The porcelain motor insulation. 

12. The heatless or cold motor (generator). 

13. The heatless or cold dynamo. 

14. The electric crane. 

15. The under running trolley. 



SUIT FILED AT MILWAUKEE. 



From Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, September 6, 1900. 

Papers in suits which are intended to compel the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway and Light company to pay large sums in royalties 
have been prepared in this city, and will, it is said by the attorneys, 
be filed in the United States court this evening or tomorrow, im- 
mediately upon the return to the city of the plaintiff in the case. 

Benson Bidwell of New York, the plaintiff in the suits, claims 
that he is the owner of all patents covering the transmission and 
use of electric power by trolley system, and for electric lighting of 
street cars or other vehicles or devices operated by electric power 
through the trolley system, and he claims the right to collect 
royalties from all companies using the same power and means of 
transmitting light. The fact that he has already secured amicable 
settlement with several important companies in the country, which 
preferred settlement to lawsuits, goes to show, the lawyers say, 
this his claims are based upon more than mere allegations. He 
also carries documents to support his claims as the inventor and 
proprietor of these patents, and his story of the claims is decidedly 
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interesting. Mr. Bid well, who is now a man about 65 years of 
age, says he was an invalid for seven or eight years and that 
while confined to his room and bed a greater part of that time, 
the various advancements in the electric-power system as trans- 
mitted by trolley were made, but that all were based upon his 
invention and that his long illness prevented him from taking 
up his claims as owner before this. 

Recently, however, as shown by letters and newspaper articles 
carried by him, he has made settlements on his alleged proprietary 
interest in the trolley system with the Toledo, O., Consolidated 
Street Railway company for $10,000, the company preferring settle- 
ment out of court after the case was started; also with the Jeffries 
Manufacturing company of Columbus, O., which concern used a 
trolley-propelled vehicle in its establishment, and which paid $2,000 
for the same and took out a shop license from Mr. Bidw.ell. A 
settlement was also made in Indianapolis and a suit against the 
electric car company in Grand Rapids, Mich., is now pending, while 
in New York the inventor refused a settlement with an electric 
car line for $100,000. In every case of suit or settlement he refuses 
all offers to purchase an interest in his proprietary rights, as alleged 
in his claims, preferring to secure all royalties for himself, and if 
he keeps on making settlements or winning suits and disposing 
of licenses to operate under his claims, he will soon be a mil- 
lionaire several times over. 

Inventor Bi dwell left Milwaukee last evening for St. Paul, where 
he went to begin suit against the electric company of that city, and 
he expects to return to this city tomorrow to further prosecute 
his claim against the Milwaukee company. Under his claims as 
inventor and proprietor, he alleges that his invention and patents 
cover not only the original trolley system, but also the process 
by which electric cars are or can be heated and lighted by the 
same electric current as transmitted to the cars. In claiming 
royalties on his inventions, he places his nominal claim at 56 cents 
per day per car, which amounts to $200 per car per annum. In 
Milwaukee, for instance, where there are about 200 cars operated 
every day, he would receive about $40,000 a year in royalties if his 
claims are upheld here as they have been in other cities. 

The patents alleged to be held and owned by Inventor Bidwell 
are Nos. .305,730 and 318,594, for lighting street cars; No. 152,242 
for heating cars; No. 504,549 for a trolley for conduit and for 
overhead use; No. 517,258 for telephoning from cars, and No. 
140,514 for a trolley for running trains or any other cars. These 
six patents and applications cover, it is alleged by the inventor, 
every device used on the electric car for its propulsion, lighting or 
heating. He claims these patents are worth untold sums of money 
and that he will recover every dollar alleged to be due him from 
the various companies in the country using them, and that he has 
refused, in every instance, to sell any part of his rights, and has 
refused many tempting propositions while sick on his back, gives 
all the more plausibility to his claims and prospects of success 
wherever he starts suits or is approached by lawyers representing 
the companies which desire to settle out of court. He insists that 
he will recover just as Mr. Welsbach, the inventor of the gas 
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mantle light, gained nine suits against infringers; as Mr. Bell did 
in the Bell telephone suits, and other inventors of machinery, elec- 
tric appliances, etc. His claims and possibilities are decidedly 
startling and novel, but they bear the stamp of success and large 
sums in royalties seem possible. 

Bidwell's applications for patents on the electric trolley system 
date back as far as 1882, and from that up to 1897, when the Gen- 
eral Electric company of New York paid him $10,000 to com- 
promise a suit for infringement of certain of his minor patents 
that were being used by that company on its cars. 



INFRINGEHENTS AT HARTFORD, CONN. 



Hartford Daily Times, June 3, 1902. 

Benson Bidwell and Clara Bidwell, citizens and residents of the 
slate of Illinois, and Charles F. Bidwell, a citizen and resident of 
the state of Ohio, filed a bill of complaint in the United States 
Circuit Court today against the Hartford Street Railway Company. 
The complaint alleges that Benson Bidwell, before and at the time 
of his application for certain letters patent, was the inventor of 
useful inventions, methods and devices for propelling and operating 
cars by electricity; that said inventions were not known or patented 
or described in any printed publication of this or any other country 
for two years prior to his application for letters patent. 

The complainants show that on October 15, 1901, letters patent 
No. 689,596 were delivered to Benson Bidwell, under the seal of the 
Patent Office of the United States, granting him, his heirs or assigns 
the exclusive right to make, use and sell the inventions throughout 
the United States and territories for the full term of seventeen years. 

The complainants further show that by assignments, all the rights 
so granted to Benson Bidwell have been transferred to them, also 
all rights of action for infringing the patents. It is further alleged 
that no specimens of the inventions have been made and placed on 
the market by any person having a lawful right to do so, but the 
complainants have been prevented from making the inventions and 
placing them on the market by the defendant and other infringers. 

The complainants allege that in 1901 and after the date of the 
patent, and up to the time of the commencement of this suit, the 
defendant did wrongfully and unlawfully make and use the inven- 
tion, with intent to deprive the complainants of the royalties which 
they might and otherwise would have received from the sale of 
rights to make and use the inventions and with the intent of deriv- 
ing profit from the use of the inventions so covered by the letters 
patent, and without the license of the complainants, and still per- 
sists in so doing, and the defendant has derived large profits and 
the complainants have incurred large damages. 

The cornplainants say that unless the defendant is restrained by 
a writ of injunction issued by the Circuit Court, it will continue to 
make, use and sell numbers of specimens of the invention, and 
cause injury to their rights. 
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They ask the granting of a preliminary and also a permanent writ 
of injunction, directed to the Hartford Street Railway Company, 
enjoining it not to make, or use, or sell, or cause to be made, or 
used, or sold, any apparatus or device containing or employing the 
invention covered and secured by the letters patent, and that the 
defendant, by a decree of the court, may be compelled to account 
for and pay over to the complainants all the profits which the 
defendant has derived, or shall have derived, and also that the 
defendant be decreed to pay all damages which shall have incurred, 
on account of the defendant's infringement; also to pay the costs 
of the suit. 

The complaint was filed by Charles F. Bidwell, of Toledo, Ohio, 
who is business manager of the patent litigation. To a Times re- 
porter, this afternoon, he stated that the patent is for a pivoted 
swiveled, spring-pressed, under-running and lateral swinging trolley 
for operation of electric railways. 

"My father," said Mr. Bidwell, "claims to be the inventor of the 
trolley system of the electric railways wherein cars are operated, 
lighted and heated by one current. His home is in Chicago. My 
father first operated cars on this system in Philadelphia and Boston 
in 1884 and 1885 at the electrical exhibitions held in those cities. 
The operation of cars is practically the same today, the only 
difference being larger cars, larger power houses and longer lines." 

Mr. Bidwell left the city this afternoon for Boston, where he 
expects to institute suits against the trolley roads there. Later he 
will go to New York and Washington. 



LIQHTINQ DEVICE PATENTS ALSO INFRINGED. 



Grand Rapids Herald, January 24, 1902. 

One of the most important suits ever instituted in Western Michi- 
gan was yesterday filed in the United States Circuit Court by 
Benson Bidwell, Clara E. Bidwell and Charles F. Bidwell against 
the Manistee Street Railway Company, alleging infringement on 
United States letters patent 689,596, issued to Benson Bidwell 
October 15, 1901. The patent in question pertains to the overhead 
trolley device now in general use throughout the country by elec- 
tric railway companies, and the suit bids fair to attract national 
attention, inasmuch as the trolley which Mr. Bidwell claims to have 
invented is of the pattern now in general use everywhere, and 
should the case be decided for the complainants practically every 
electric line in the United States would be liable for an accounting 
and compensation for the use of the device. 

In the bill of complaint Mr. Bidwell alleges that he was the first 
true and original inventor of the contact device for an electric 
vehicle, which is upwardly pressed by means of a spring and hinged 
and pivoted to a socketed joint so as to produce a lateral and 
vertical movement. The patent in question represents an applica- 
tion filed in the patent office by Benson Bidwell August 13, 1884, 
and the vital feature of the invention consists of the spring which 
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gives the trolley wheel a uniformity of contact against the line 
conductor and the pivot swivel and socketed joint, which furnishes 
the essential unrestricted movement to the trailing arm. The com- 
plainants in their petition allege a complete and willful infringe- 
ment of the patent and pray for an injunction and accounting. 

The complainants now have a suit pending in the United States 
Court of this district against the Grand Rapids Street Railway com- 
pany, alleging infringement on United States letters patent 318,594, 
which has for its object the illumination of an electric car, whereby 
the electro-motors of the car are propelled and a series of lights in 
the car and along the line of way are operated by the use of a single 
line current of electricity. The General Electric company of New 
York, who originally furnished the equipment for the local road, are 
representing the Grand Rapids Street Railway company in the 
above litigation, which has been of a spirited nature, covering a 
year and a half, during which time some of the most eminent elec- 
trical experts of the country have been testifying in the case. The 
lighting case, however, was closed December 10, and the records and 
briefs are now being prepared for final hearing at the March term 
of the United States Court. 

There are numerous cases at St. Louis, Kansas City, QeveUmd, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Detroit and other cities, all awaiting the 
result of the case here, which will decide the validity or invalidity 
of the lighting patent. 



LOOKED LIKE OLD OIL LAHPS AT CLEVELAND. 



Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

If the Big Consolidated Street Railway Company loses in a suit 
that was brought against it in the United States Circuit Court 
yesterday it will have to use oil lamps instead of electricity for 
lighting its cars or will have to pay big royalty for its present 
system of lighting. 

Suit was commenced against the Big Consolidated by Charles 
F. Bidwell, of Toledo, alleging an infringement upon a device for 
lighting cars. Mr. Bidwell claims to be the sole owner of the 
system for the use of a single line current of electricity for pro- 
pelling and illuminating cars and lights. 

Mr. Bidwell claims that the Patent Office has held by its de- 
cisions that his father, Benson Bidwell, was the first and original 
inventor of the device set forth in his patent. 

For a number of years Bidwell was prevented by sickness and 
lack of funds from defending his alleged rights, but now he has 
taken the warpath against companies that he claims are infringing 
on his patents. His aggregate claims for damages will foot up into 
the millions if he succeeds in sustaining the validity of his patents. 

Benson Bidwell's story is very similar to that of many inventors. 
He was born in 1835, and at the age of nine years had the good 
fortune to meet Mr. Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, who was 
then young and ambitious. With him Bidwell was very much im- 
pressed and decided to study electricity. He read everything he 
could secure on th? subject, and in 1845, when his father moved to 
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Toledo, secured a position as messenger boy in a telegraph office. 
Later he lectured on electricity, but was set down as a crank, and 
adversity, poverty and sickness stared him in the face. He went 
tu Philadelphia in 1884 with scarcely enough money to buy his 
meals along the route, and it was not until parties in that city 
secured space for him in an electrical exhibition that his invention 
began to attract attention. 

Mr. Bidwell claims that if all his devices were taken off elec- 
tric cars they would have to be operated by horses or cable power 
and lighted by oil or candles. 



TWO PATENTS INFRINGED AT KANSAS CITY. 

Kansas City Times. 

A patent right suit, involving many thousands of dollars, was 
brought against the Metropolitan Street Railway Company in the 
United States Circuit Court by Rozzelle & Walsh yesterday, repre- 
senting Benson Bidwell, the well-known electrical inventor of Chi- 
cago, The street railway is charged with having infringed two of 
the valuable Bidwell patents for the last twelve or fifteen years, and 
the court is asked to compel an accounting and to grant an injunc- 
tion restraining the street railway company from the further use 
of the inventions without the pa3'ment of a just and reasonable 
royalty therefor. The suit is said to be of greater magnitude and 
importance than any other suit ever brought against the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company. 

Benson Bidwell's story, as told in the voluminous petition filed in 
court, is the story of nearly every poor inventor who finds himself 
without financial means to develop his patent and place it on the 
market properly. Street railways, among them the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company of Kansas City, took his invention, 
adopted and used it, sa\ing themselves hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars and deriving all the other benefits free of charge, and refused 
tc pay him a cent in return. He states in his petition that he 
repeatedly made demands upon the street railway and was ignored. 
He has no means of knowing how much the gain or profit to the 
street railway company from the use of the inventions is, and asks 
the court to compel the company to make an accounting, showing 
just what the figures are. 



HALF A MILLION INVOLVED AT ST. LOUIS. 



St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 2, 1901. 

Through former Judge William H. Biggs, Randolph Laughlin and 
David Biggs, attorneys, suit was filed Monday morning in the 
United States Circuit Court against the St. Louis Transit Company 
and the United Railways Company of St. Louis, praying for a per- 
manent injunction against the use of the trolley device whereby the 
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electric motors are operated, and also against the use of the device 
whereby the cars are lighted, and asking for an accounting from the 
company for the use of these devices for the past six and ten 
years, respectively. 

Should this injunction be granted, the transit company would be 
compelled, for a time, to cease operations, inasmuch as all the trol- 
leys used on the cars are of the pattern the use of which is sought 
-to be enjoined. 

The complainants are Benson Bidwell and Clara E. Bidwell, his 
wife, of Chicago, and Charles F. Bidwell, their son, of Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Said one of the attorneys in the case: 

"We figure that the company owes the complainants, in round 
numbers, half a million dollars. There are about 1,300 cars in 
operation, and $50 a year is asked for the use of each trolley. For 
the lighting device 10 cents a day for each car is demanded." 



BIDWELL'S EFFORTS BLOCKED FOR YEARS. 



Detroit Journal. 

Benson and Clara E. Bidwell, of Chicago, and Charles F. Bidwell, 
of Toledo, assignees of Benson Bidwell, are complainants in a suit 
brought against the Detroit Citizens* Street Railway Company 
yesterday in the United States Circuit Court for the infringement 
of a patent. 

Benson Bidwell claims to be the inventor of the system for the 
"use of a line current of electricity for propelling and illuminating 
cars, transmitted from a central power station." The letters patent 
No. 318,594 were issued to him May 20, 1885, giving him sole right 
and authority to use such invention in the United States for 
seventeen years. He claims that the Citizens' Company propels 
and lights its cars by his system. 

Bidwell made a hard struggle to get any attention from the street 
car men for his patent. They were incredulous. He claims that 
the General Electric Company and the Thompson-Houston Com- 
pany have blocked his efforts for years trying to get patents of 
their own forv/ard. Now he says he is in good health and has 
money back of him, and proposes to fight for his rights. 



, DEFRAUDED EVEN AT NATIONAL CAPITAL. 



The Evening Times, Washington, June 27, 1902. 

Benson Bidwell and Clara Bidwell, citizens and residents of the 
state of Illinois, and Charles F. Bidwell, a citizen and resident of 
the state of Ohio, filed a bill of complaint in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia today against the Washington Traction 
and Electric Company. The complainant alleges that Benson Bid- 
well, before and at the time of his application for certain letters 
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patent, on September 4, 1884, was the inventor of useful inventions, 
methods and devices for propelling and operating cars by elec- 
tricity; that said inventions were not known or patented or 
described in any printed publication in this or any other country 
before his invention, nor were they known or on sale in this coun- 
try for two years prior to his application for letters patent. 

The complainants show that on September 5, 1893, letters patent 
No. 504,549 were delivered to Benson Bidwell, under the seal of the 
Patent Office of the United States, granting him, his heirs or as- 
signs the exclusive right to make, use and sell the inventions 
throughout the United States and Territories for the full term of 




INVENTION OF THE COLD MOTOR. 



PART X. 

Invention of the G)Id Motor. 



The following special correspondence, clipped from the Courier- 
Herald of Sagmaw, Mich^ is an auihentic account of the causes 
leading up to and the final invention of the cold motor or 
generator by Prof. Bidweil. This article also grtves other in- 
teresting facts in the life of Bidweil and helps to authenticate 
statements elsewhere made. 




Chicago, June 5, 1906.— People call this the age of progress. 
Invention and application of new devices to the doing of old 
things in new and shorter ways, the superseding of all old meth- 
ods by schemes for devouring time, diminishing space, saving 
labor and adding to our ease and luxury in the past century 
have been so rapid that we do well to call it so. We congratu- 
late ourselves on the fact that we are prepared for anything 
to happen. All of us are loud in acclaim that there is nothing 
on earth the Yankee inventor cannot do. And to a remark- 
able extent this seems to be true. As a nation we are very 
optimistic concerning what we expect the future will bring 
forth. There are very few of us who do not believe that it is 
only a question of a short time before we will be traveling in the 
air, much as we travel now on water. We have seen such 
wonders in the past, commencing with the telegraph, and run- 
ning, all the way through the electric light, telephone, phono- 
graph, steam railroad, trolley car, and numerous other things 
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that we are apt to say: "If these things, why not more?" And 
we no more than ask the question before Marconi announces 
his wireless telegraph, Edison his wonderful storage battery, 
and now comes Benson Bidwell with his more wonderful cold 
motor, which is believed by scientists to be the solution of the 
railway problem from the electrical standpoint. 

It is the purpose of this article to tell the story of this 
new invention and of the inventor, whose extreme modesty has 
prevented, for the past thirty years, his securing that measure 
of fame and public acclaim he was justly entitled to, notwith- 
standing his inventions have added more to human comfort, lux- 
ury and happiness than the work of almost any other inventor 
now living. 

How many are there living in Saginaw today, or for that mat- 
ter anywhere in this country, who could tell who was the 
inventor of the electric fan? Perhaps no one. The name 
has never been heralded abroad. 

How many more could tell who invented the trolley car? 

Perhaps not any more than know about who invented the 
electric fan, and yet the whole trolley car idea was born and 
nearly all worked out in its details only 115 miles from Sagi- 
naw. 

Now that we know the fact we feel proud of the achieve- 
ments of this great Michigan idea, and yet it is possible that in the 
whole city of Saginaw there are not a dozen people who ever heard 
the name of Benson Bidwell, unless they be expert electricians. 

In the scientific world concerned with electricity there is no 
name that stands higher among men who have accomplished 
great things than this name, which sprang from Grand Rapids 
into the very first rank of America's great inventors. 

Bidwell went to Grand Rapids when a very small boy, when 
the city was nothing but a village of small proportions in the 
pine forests, totally unconnected with the outside world by 
either telegraph or railroad. At first flush it would seem im- 
possible that one human life could span that much of time, but 
one should remember that cities are built in this great, pro- 
gresive West almost as by the touch of a magician's wand. Chi- 
cago is but seventy years old, is inhabited by over two million 
oeople and is the market place of perhaps twenty million inore. 
This is progress, push, vim, go. It electrifies the very air. It 
becomes a part of us, and we become in ourselves concentrates 
of nerve, power, energy and force. 

Such a condition constantly creates new demands, new neces- 
sities, new possibilities, and it is proverbial that wherever there 
is a demand and necessity there is invention to fill the need. 

This fact is what led Bidwell to invent the trolley car, the 
car telephone system, and his new cold motor. The pressure of 
Dublic necessity is a thing to which but comparatively few 
men are attuned. Bidwell is one of the great successful few. 
Ever since electricity has been in commercial use there has 
always been a great demand for some motor or generator that 
would not burn out. Scientific electricians have been at work 
on this problem for years. They have built the motor in every 
conceivable way, with every conceivable metal, and tried hun- 
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of construction there is always the one great question left for 
solution: How can we prevent the burning out? 

As at present made there is never any telling how quickly 
a motor will "short circuit," or "burn out," use whichever term 
vou have a mind to — it all means the same thing and destroys 
the motor's usefulness until it can be rewound with new wires, 
and this is a very expensive process. Within an hour after a 
motor leaves the factory it may "burn out." By very careful 
treatment and protection it may last for years. But the difficulty 
is that there is no depending absolutely upon them, and it is 
this unreliability that has made it impossible to transform steam 
railroads over to electricity. It is this same unreliability that 
has made trolley car companies so much money-loss that they 
are unable to reduce fares very materially. It is this same 
thing that makes it cost so much to produce electricity. By 
far the heaviest per cent of cost and trouble centers in this one 
thing — this constant and unending "burning out." 

This problem was first faced by Bidwell about fifteen years 
ago. At that time he had completed the trolley car system. He 
had built a trolley car that could be run, lighted and heated by 
the same current for the first time in history, and had fitted it 
out with a polarity switch by which the motion of the car could 
be reversed. 

After having completed the trolley car system exactly as it is 
run today, without a change in principle or application, Bidwell 
started out to solve the puzzle of preventing the constant burn- 
ing out of the motors, which it was conceded on all hands 
was the one great drawback in the operation of the cars. He 
saw at once that if this could be done he could apply the motor 
to the present steam railway cars, because it would make them 
sufficiently reliable to warrant it. After studying the matter 
for some time he thought he had struck the right principle and 
applied at once for a patent. In the tests which followed he 
found, however, that while he was on the right road, he had not 
yet reached his destination, so he allowed tWs application for 
patent to lapse by reason of inattention, and it was not until 
some time in December of 1903 that he finally concluded that he 
had vJhat he was looking for. He then made a new application 
for a patent and it was granted him in August of 1905. 

After the patent had been applied for there followed a long 
period of experimenting, testing and proving, which lasted until 
about the first of August last, when the professor was able to 
announce to the world through the Chicago newspapers that 
he had at last solved the great problem. 

The principle of refrigeration is applied directly, both to the 
inner surface and outer surface of the periphery of the arma- 
ture. This refrigeration is in the nature of a gas, absolutely 
dry and cold, so applied as to prevent the motor from warming 
up at any point. This gas is declared to be colder by thirty 
degrees than ammonia, commonly used in mechanics for the 
manufacture of ice from water. It keeps the revolving armature 
so cold that it will be impossible to heat up. If it cannot heat 
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up_ it cannot "burn out" or "short circuit" That is the whole 
thing: >n 3 nut shell 

The uses to which such a motor can be put are almost uni- 
versal, but the great object Mr Bidwell has always kept before 
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his eyes was (he running of railway trains by electricity. He 

is certain now that he has the machine that solves this problem. 

The next thing at hand after the solution and proving of 
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the problem was to interest capital in the enterprise and manu- 
facture the machines to supply the enormous demand. Not- 
withstanding that the professor had been one of the most suc- 
cessful inventors of his day he was not financially able to start 
a factory of his own. He had made thousands upon thousands 
of dollars out of his trolley car patents, but they had got him 
into litigation with the electric trust and he had used most of 
the money in the courts. This was a thing he could not prevent 
then, but the experience taught him a lesson by which he has 
profited ever since, and which will be an effectual bar to his 
ever getting into a similar fix again. Incidentally this is the 
reason the professor is so strongly set against letting million- 
aires or very wealthy men into his new company. 

He finally secured the co-operation of several business men 
of integrity and also enlisted the interest of his son, Charles 
F. Bidwell, who was afterwards elected Secretary and General 
Manager. Charles F. had been associated with his father for 
years in his efforts and inventions and assisted in the operation 
of his first trolley car in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1884. 

These gentlemen organized a corporation known as the Bid- 
well Electric company under the laws of the Territory of Okla- 
homa, and not long after began the manufacture of cold motors 
or, more properly, generators. 

The cold motor is exactly the thing the great steam railroads 
of the country have been looking for. It will revolutionize the 
railway systems of the country, because it will prove to them 
that they can change their present mode of running trains over 
to electricity and run them cheaper and faster than they now 
do with entire safety. They will save fuel bills on any railroad 
at the rate of from 25 to 50 per cent, according to the time of 
year. Strange as it may seen, the fuel bill will grow less as the 
weather gets colder. 

The great problem the railroads have had to face in changing 
their systems over to electricity has been the great cost for re- 
pairs to burned-out motors, and their unreliability on long runs, 
because the present motors will burn out. Any manager of a 
trolley road will say that motors are continually burning out, 
and it is very expensive to rewind and repair them. As ordi- 
nary motors are now made they could not be run 150 miles at 
60 miles an hour on a straight stretch without burning out. The 
motors often get so hot that they melt the wires. 

The Bidwell cold motor corrects all that. It absolutely pre- 
vents a motor from getting warm. The Bidwell motors can be 
kept at zero in the hottest weather ever known and running 
without stops at any rate of speed any distance. It will be 
possible to run trains of cars with these motors from New York 
to Chicago and return, or to San Francisco and return, without 
a minute's stop on the road and without burning out a motor 
or even warming it up. 

The Bidwell cold motors or generators (these words are inter- 
changeable terms) will produce more electricity than any other 
kind now known. First, because they are kept cold. Second, 
because they can be revolved at a higher rate of speed, which 
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means that they will produce double or more electricity per 
horse power in size than any other motor built, which is also 
because they are kept cold. 




The Uiilwell cold motor will last longer than any other kind 
because the wires with which they are wound will not crystallize. 
The lives of present motors are comparatively short because in 
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running they get hot. Every time a motor is heated and then 
allowed to cool the wires crystallize, or gel harder just so much. 
The harder the wires get the less electricity they produce. 

One of the greater railroad systems centering in Chicago ap- 
Bointed a committee to investigate Bidwell's latest great in- 
vention, with a view to equipping all its suburban lines with 
electricity because of the cheapness and reliability of this unique 
process — the cold motor. 




BIDWELL'S CAfiBONIC GAS 
COMPfiESSOBS 




FOR MAKING ICE AND ALL REFRIGERATING 

PURPOSES, ALSO FOR USE ON CARS TO 

PREVENT MOTORS BURNING OUT. 



They are adapted for all conditions 
and places where refrigeration or ice- 
making is required, for cooling of 
rooms, for storage of perishable goods. 
and for the cooling of liqui<£ and 
dangerous ingredients which have to 
be nandled at fixed temperatures. 



MANUFACTUItED AND SOLD BY THE 

BIDWELL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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BIDWELL'S AIR COMPRESSOR 




Will condense air until it haa a pressure of 
til ree hundred pounds to the square inch — one 
hundred pounds mors than can be accom- 
plished by any other Compressor on the 
market. 

At Kiverview Amusement Park, Chicago, 
all through the season of 1907, it was used 
by the inventor of the Deep Sea Diver, who 
could remain under water for several hours 
without inconvenience in breathing by carry- 
ing on his back a cylinder of air filled by 
this Compressor. 

The Compressor, as illustrated, is so de- 
signed that it can be operated in any position, 
and may be of the oscillating or rigid type. 
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BID WELL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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